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PREFACE- 



An Author, in soliciting attention to a work 
on the subject of Population, and the means 
of removing distress amongst a great body of 
the pieople, runs little risk of deceiving him- 
self in respect to the intrinsic importance of his 
theme. By common consent amongst all classes 
of statesmen, the poor laws both in England 
and Ireland, and every inquiry relating to the 
correction of indigence, are pronounced to be 
the most vital questions in public economy, de- 
manding the earliest, closest, and most devoted 
consideration of the legislature * And, indeed, 
if all the bearings of these questions be traced, 
this estimation of their paramount importance 
will neither be found disproportioned to real 
exigencies, nor to spring exclusively from that 
direction of public discussion towards popular 
subjects, which some individuals, who, in the 
texture of their minds, are more of the past 
age than the present, occasionally urge. 
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Do we endeavour to improve the foreign 
commerce of the country, and to extend every 
branch of manufacture to high limits ; hoping 
to animate the avocations of industry, to increase 
revenue, to lessen the public burdens, and to 
benefit the diversified businesses and professions 
dependent on public prosperity, the poverty 
of the people stands opposed as an insuperable 
barrier. In vain can we look for extended 
commerce, unless there be adequate means to 
purchase foreign commodities, or for activity 
in manufacturing industry, unless there be ex- 
tensive domestic consumption ; and if the in- 
digence of the body of the people precludes this 
liberal enjoyment of the necessaries of Ufe, all 
debates and projects respecting commercial 
treaties, currency, finance, or reduction of tax- 
ation, may hold out deceitful promises for the 
hour, but a brief experience will prove them 
abortive. 

Do we seek to soften the asperity of political 
discussion, to restore amenity, goodwill, and 
kindliness of heart, amongst the various grada- 
tions of society, to banish the anxious cares 
and fears of the present and the future, which 
nightly disturb the pillows of the affluent, and 
to check in short the portentous dangers which 
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threaten the existence of our most revered in- 
stitutions, still the condition of the people starts 
up in fatal array to mock our efforts. Though 
poverty exhibits the very type of inadequate 
sustenance, it is the nutriment on which sedi- 
tion feeds; and nugatory must be every at- 
tempt to render property secure, or to tran- 
quillize the country, unless this mighty cause 
of disorganization be first eradicated. 

Do we fondly hope to improve the morals, 
to inspire the community with precepts of pure 
religion, or to stay the course of depravity, vice, 
and crime, which aflSict us at every turn, 
again, the deep seated distress of the people op- 
poses itself as a fatal impediment to our wishes ; 
and probably the difficulty is even aggravated 
by the spread of intelligence, causing the un- 
fortunate to feel their misery with deeper acute- 
ness. Anxious and sedulous and sincere as 
our ministers of religion may be, the evils are 
too manifold and stretch over too wide a space 
for their single correction. The feeble exten- 
sion of their arms can have little efficacy in 
checking a torrent where a thousand noxious 
streams, originating from a prolific source, and 
acquiring progressive accession of volume, are 
confluent. 
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Upon every ground, therefore, in which the 
welfare of the country can be viewed, imme- 
diate measures affecting the lower classes of 
society, and calculated to remove the distress, 
demand primary consideration. For several 
years a great portion of each session of Parlia- 
ment has been occupied in plans for these ob- 
jects. Emigration, the cultivation of waste 
lands, the modification of the poor laws in Eng- 
land, the introduction of them into Ireland, 
have been alternately introduced, and they still 
continue to consume the largest proportion of 
time in public discussion. But it does not ex- 
actly appear, that in any of those questions 
material progress has been made, or that the 
national mind has arrived at a definite or satis- 
factory line of fixture proceeding. It is antici- 
pated, that, in the next session of Parliament, 
these subjects will be revived with fi'esh ar- 
dour, and with superior means for decisive ad- 
justment. Materials are now collecting, and 
all those, not the least estimable class, who feel 
deeply for the practical improvement of their 
country, and look rather for actions in legis- 
lation than for words, are fiiU of anxiety for the 
plans which government may deem it expedient 
to propose. It is to be hoped, that there being 
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no violent passions to gratify, no party politics 
to excite the feelings, these great questions 
will be examined and decided in an enlightened, 
deliberate, and philosophical spirit. 

Animated with this cheering anticipation, and 
possessed with such sentiments respecting the 
spirit of discussion, the Author has undertaken 
to treat of the whole subject, in an enlarged and 
consecutive manner. In the following sheets 
will be found an investigation of all the funda- 
mental principles, which must be selected as 
the basis for the settlement of these great ques- 
tions ; and it is conceived that few interroga- 
tions br inquiries can arise upon any one of the 
points touching population, poverty, or poor 
laws, which have not been freely answered, 
whatever may be the Hegree of correctness. 

These subjects divide 4:hemselves into two 
heads: 1st. To remove the existing redun- 
dancy of population. 2dly. To prevent its re- 
currence. Every person but slightly versed in 
political economy is well aware, that the latter 
point is much the more difficult of the two. 
In its satisfactory solution, a far wider range 
of information, of comprehensive reasoning, and 
of discriminating judgment, is required, than in 
the preceding measure. Hence the compara- 
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tive indifiference, if not contempt, with which 
the great majority of plans, exhibiting rapid 
movements in the correction of pauperism, 
originating with benevolent individuals, but of 
slender and unphilosophical attainments, are 
viewed by experienced statesmen. It cannot, 
indeed, be denied, that, not only in both Houses 
of Parhament but amongst pubhc writers, there 
is a disposition to reject, as unsatisfactory and 
defective, the various proposals for removing 
distress, which periodically start up. This 
arises, in many cases, firom superior vigour of 
thought, and firom the difficulty to deduce sound 
conclusions respecting the ulterior fate of the 
poor, and of the certain prevention of fixture 
evils. 

The author, therefore, has considered that, 
though the removal of the existing redundancy 
of the people is prior in point of actual pro- 
cedure, it should be taken second in the order 
of discussion, and that the means of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of all the evils, incident to 
poverty, should be first exhibited. This in- 
quiry naturally occupies considerable space; 
but a solution of those questions immediately 
pressing, and requiring prompt interference, 
will be obtained more speedily and satisfac- 
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torily, when theoretical principles are tho- 
roughly understood. 

It is rather to be lamented that on so grave 
a subject, presenting so slight materials for 
asperity of any kind, a controversial spirit 
should be permitted to appear. The lofty 
benevolence of the theme, one would imagine, 
should preclude the possibility of any writer 
descending to contention, or thinking of estab- 
lishing a fame by pecuUarity of views, in place 
of elevated humanity. In the following pages, 
it is conceived, there is little controversy ; 
unity of object has been kept steadily in view ; 
and though the general theory is different from 
that of any preceding writer, it will be cheer- 
fully surrendered, without even one pang of . 
regret, if wiser and more benevolent plans be 
devised. Though the principles of preceding 
writers are thus rejected, there is no attempt to 
impugn their merits or their utility. All 
knowledge is progressive, and, most of all, the 
knowledge of political economy, of compara- 
tively recent origin, and depending as it does 
upon new relations and ever varying circum- 
stances. Who, possessed of the smallest 
candour, would think of underrating the merit 
of Dr. Adam Smith, because his work con- 
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tains errors that subsequent scrutiny and 
examination have discovered. . Who, again, 
would venture to detract from Mr. Malthus, 
even though his theory be unsound. He 
has performed his part; and having stood at 
the head of philosophical writers upon the 
most difficult part of political economy, for 
upwards of thirty years, he may, if fresh cir- 
cumstances have supplied the means for estab- 
lishing opposite principles, quietly allow them 
to prevail, without imagining that his laurels 
will be in any degree tarnished. It would, 
indeed, be tasking the human mind to impos- 
sibilities, to expect the most gifted individual 
to exhaust a subject depending for its very 
aliment upon evanescent and fluctuating ma- 
terials ; and, having attempted to do homage 
to the merit of preceding and distinguished 
writers, the author may be the more readily 
excused, when he ventures to dissent from their 
doctrine. 

Few persons of information for a moment 
suppose, that there are any empirical means 
to remove the evils of indigence which at 
present afflict this country. The case admits 
not of concealed nostrums, or dazzling rapidity 
of action ; but the discovery of a pervading 
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principle that will attain the end, even though 
the process be gradual and slow, is not the less 
effectual and useful ; neither is the merit of this 
discovery the less, though the means selected 
for its eduction be simple and famihar. To 
seize at any time upon an obvious truth, unno- 
ticed and neglected by the mass of mankind, 
and to shew that it teems Math important con- 
sequences is justly pronounced to be all the 
originality which an author of the present day 
can hope to attain. This principle of investi- 
gation has been preserved throughout the fol- 
lowing undertaking; and.it is desirable that 
the attention of other writers, directed to this 
subject, should at all times proceed in a similar 
spirit. 

The more trite positions in political economy, 
requiring notice, for purposes of perspicuity 
in a train of reasoning, have been cursorily 
treated ; those views generally have been re- 
tained which seem sanctioned by the best and 
most intelligent writers ; and illustrations have 
been succinctly repeated in one or two in- 
stances, in order that subsequent deductions 
might appear more lucid and satisfactory. 

An author, in the present day, has only to 
ask, is his theory true, certain that, if so. 
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sooner or later, it will prevail ; and if the prin- 
ciples sought to be established in the following 
pages, are sound in themselves, they cannot 

A new impetus will oe given in many impor- 
tant concerns of life ;_and our prospects, now 
deemed dangerous and gloomy, will be con- 
sidered in the distance safe and exhilarating;. 

20th Noveinberrl832. 

-^■.nuiiKn )i\ ill ./I ni/tiirrfnq (><)t -iv/fil [u-ijU'-u 'nuH'ii ot 

eviliiiiruj -Wj ^id //-^iDr: tr>:ni^fii» .-iti .u , (M^n .hj')I(.{ 

-9(nor^ 1i .to/ . uun '1(1 -'rn'.)iii'iif;Uii '.mIi liiJ to ')'viij(v, 

« 

yd ,7''»if^n ■nin()(iait)J xl'>uin liu -i/ii ^ijl'inq ^i <<'jaiiJ 

9ilj jTsiiiio't t;il} Hi ^ j^*ju*.')J , If; ".Mil /ili iii <i* ^'"^*''fe ^'^' 

biiii ^f{ ii'*i 7U0 i.:.!li// O'luni ^j ,>..•] M'^iL* 'luo IiiiJ/<;t 
-9qn;^< ifii// iiiioilJirn h)h..:l] ^iC'j lo Lji-.-j/jo ':mJ rurj 
vtilf Jij'I ilji'iii Jii 'Jii>>.ft b'ijn i: »•/•> li'Jl .vli!i'>i/t '(OH 
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PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



PROGRESS OF SOCIETY, 



Section I. — Statement of the Subject, and of the Objects 

proposed in this Enquiry, 

It has ever been the tendency of the human mind 
to frame general laws too prematurely, in accounting 
for the various operations of nature. Though this 
propensity, in its abstract sense, be the primitive 
source of all the attainments of man, yet it some- 
times is productive of much temporary injury, by 
giving a wrong direction to our thoughts, and 
retarding the advancement of true knowledge. In 
the physical world the evil consequences are not 
so great as in the moral ; because, in the former, the 
observation of those prominent facts, on which we 
found our theories, is more within our reach, and 
can be divested of complicated relations with supe- 
rior facility. But even here there is much liability 
to error, if we depend on observation alone. It 

B 



2 pm>ai^i^ o^jfociETT^ 

h^ been well obsenred, that ia those scienqei» r ^ 
which we are precluded from ^experiment, the .{wrp- 
^ess in knowledge has been slow and uncertaio^ 
while in such as admit of experiment, it ha^ beeiji 
rapid and steady. In the latter qaae we can se^ra^ 
details and vary combinations ; and wheneyer we are 
in doubt in respect ta-any of the result^ coiyitan^ 
means are presented for fresh^investigatioa, to 3^t|8iy 
our minds. It is easy, therefor^,, to a/:coynt for tjie, 
comparative backwardness pf legis^tion^. fp^jt^.^aU 
such sciences, in.^hich w^^.^ice.^c^fonly .d^i)f^*re4 
from experiment, frop^. 9- regard tp th^.inr^^n^rpf /th^ 
existing populatio];^ ^^ut ia,whipb* obf^ry/atipA, it«lJf 
is di%ulX ^, Ijabl^i to. .Vp„f i§<prt?4 hy a thpit^pn^ 
conflicting .paspipn^ |T|^ft,ac^.,^^e^we.;in.itg 

framing . c^omp?i^^^vf .,^^w^ is ^ipiiphil^I th^ k 
generally s;jpppsedrv MM^i^^^^. hi^ busi?^^ tp. Qomr 
pare tlate, oper?itjioi?& ojf , ,indjyi^ual§, .limitp4 . ^ 
t^ransient iii the^^^Jly^, ^^^\^ thpsje of ^^t^^^ ig^era- 
tions, fr^uently.^tTf^tipbiffgr thjppg^ a y^^t, period, 9^ 

*»^^;.^d,t^^u?^,spyfii;^l qqi^t^rWrJ^fty ?l?B?^:befw 
^^. .S^n coii^e^,, hi^, ;^c|3?^i|i5^v)^ j.pf^.gpq^l^ fftct^, 
and. a^94 tp )^j^^,9pnfpre|j^^{y^.'|rxd]?9^i9P 9^ffHimate 

f?^. . 9P^r ^tions^ . pf t S^}? . %d> i .wA < f^ t ^ W^, ;!?fi W^^ ^ 
this^ .facj; ^^ei?e att^pdefj, .to,, inspraqtical legi§latio^'} 

and^that^a^Je^s .^icpo^jtipn ^^re^stpw^ to.,^s^uiBLe 

certain prii\Qip,^^j,^ if^^yi^p^^^w^iph %ye,ppt:y^^ 



pifocesS of r^asonhig is dur inly ^ure giide fot ithis di^- 
cdvery of trrrth ; aiid threfe petiods-lmve been Jjoirited 
clot, aiS dis'tinguisBing the mantie^ in which' thi^Ad- 
vaticeinenttakfes place. ' hi the first, every 'thn^gsdeiiig 
Viifgv!^' atod 'iiricertaitl ; facts 'a¥e ■fc6lisiaeteli"iis' inde- 
pendetof of '^eh' oflier • n6' 'iitt^btt ife' ihdfle ^'^6"iW6M 
ttiei^'dohneldtfofas 6f WHst^ritVelittJbT^Tt^i'As^'^^'tiy/ 
all Vifel^Wg 'i^ litfle tobrfe than 4'^eeleJ'of c&lijMuV^,' 
#hidi toay'be rrgfct' or ■ivrb'rig'; ' ^tdbi'dih'g tb'a'cciaM; 
Ity the seeoiid; oWeitvations 'haltdf lifi'cotte litl^dB^d,' ^uf 
tiieiy'lappear Comi)licated,-«did di^fe^'iiot' sd£B<JifeiAryiju- 
Bietdui'or well defined tofallb'v^ ai6'c\irate' Ikedi-l'e^'^o 
ht fbrmed': this is the period' fdi-' ^ylpithea^; ' UMiKj 
if- cabttt^sly i^erv^,' stii]i{ilat^"ftrrtfiir -i^^ta? 
atid ptepai* thfe \ieay^dr tlife di^fcb^el^ of Sfotinfi 'in'cj 
tifaiversal'-princitiles.- ■ hi'tfie thiiia; 'ih^^^ ^rrrittpk* 
ai* Isettirgly efetalilishied'; Wd, i!s wi4 dfe"iii'<»= i^kiks^eS 
6t'k cbrtit)i^liensivd'lkV^,"^v% fhfe"iiie^ils' of eipfel&J 
iflg ^and Vetlfyihg 'th^' liiisf adfapUca^d^' s^n*^s"'6'f 
iVeilts, tbi^Medgfeirialcek rip'k'^iHgAh^:" ^Iti^^i^ 

tdpoUtitej ^6 ^'stiii' ih^m teii'tfpef ib'd; ih' wWi/h; 

\frfe tousfbe eonterit'io riem'ditilbli^yornte'tiWie] ^6'Vobn 
^'the Mt is otlce'faifly'Iiks^edV'ttlaiikiii(il'\^ilT't4t'^' 
astOliish^hg stfides, and A* ill ^(5A t4<ibve^ art^ '^ounil 
i6st' ih antecedent periods' blHd'dtlk'ana'fl^^^ipi^* 
Beckuse the science of ^o^iSnlhiieiit'fi'asMefl!6*blfe'i' 

t r r 

capricious, it does not Mb\^ 'dfiiit ^^ yM ''^vij/k 
dddtiaue so: 'The passions of Ifldivlatials'1ria5S'''b'e' 
infinitely diversified, and ar^' tiWb4bii/^Mcii)yibiy of 
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being collatea Tor afty useml purpose, to lornr a 
general rule ot condiict; but it is ainerenl wim 
nations, where we have^^t'o' (leaT^'witli""c(iuecilVfe 
cnaracter. Let us imagine, tor exampte, now tnticn 
more ext^na^d will be the experience oi our descena- 
ants, and now much more clear and satisfactory' f tielr 
judgipent m many all-important questions, wnen a 
tew generations Shall ha'^^e pasSfed away} ^bia when 
the results oi the great changes now m progress m 
^ngland, ri^ance, America, and the woria at large, 
hjave beconie known. Matters, which seem * now 

only open to interminable discussion,^ wui be set at 

'iiiiiM uub Miido'HL.^i Ji .till,// hiv^ /jjj/(>u "W ^iLu 
rest. Mankind wiir know then, it not imaliy, at 

least ipifch better than they know now, wnat lonn 

vlLuinii'io <^i>v/^xuiift t)fuit)cj|) /in()(jh> ^iiW lu ^rlu-ii*)[i 
of gdvernment is oest, what-systetti oi commercial 

Dolicv snould De oursued, and what solution s 




. _.^ _. „_one is 

required for nie evolution of general pnncipfes on 
tnese subjects ; it is, thereiore, the more mcurnbem oii 
us to guard against premature gjeneralTzation, the evils 

of which may spread over a wide space, and be tne 

tjijit 'i^ il')MiTT iS< ,yV)i;ttii il>«ni \44yV) iiurt 4(r.»ijvitfi! 

f>rolinc source ot other errors. When a principK is 
17/111/ ilJw/ l)ji;')ij ,7/on ;<i noiJi^iXfjo lii ' .inn^rn lltii 

once received with apparent unaniniity7 we proceea 



to erect. our superstructure }, and 11 it does not mee 



the end designed, we alter it again ajic 
thmkiner ot examining: the loundation. 



ajid agim, raray 



' ~ ' i, 



ikmg ot examining the loundation. oucn an iilus- 
tration, it is conceived, is applicable lo the priiicipie 
now generally recognized relative to population. It 
IS received as a ereneral law to lorm the basis ror 



must be moat mischievous. 

f According to this law, the human race has a coii* 
atant tendency to increase bey pnd the means of subsist- 
enoe, and is kept, down to its necessary level by some 
one or other of the various forms of misery, or the fear 

of miaBry. prevailing amonffstf a, Jacffe portion of tnan- 

xpiflv/ nmr ^//iv/H T)f^r^L^q .orbrl lU.-il? >fi..»tr. < ..i -'j v/'jf 

kind. As a. necessary consequence, it is sometimes 
cpntended.r that ther condition (ff the erreat. body x>f 

4V^ Qan J hardly hope to banish from the world , the 
^^^,MvW^F^ ^V^^MSnh ^liraHf,.:^* f.^-P 

rlenscths in this ffloomy, doctrine ihan was onarinally 
rint^pded by its distinguished propqunder. But 
still, die law itself receives an implicit acquiest^ence, 
and is considered lo be bprnje.out by the teSt.of 

JUl JP£1<$S ^nd rof all opuntnes.r At prei^eni, it not 

no B-wffoanq Jn-ionvoTo. noijulov) *3fB loi bp-yumi 

,QPly exercises an extensive influence on le^isTanon, 

rrf) KToainrroiTr ^noiri '.ui^./noTvfoJt ^j ti ; gfrircRj^. ^?t>Ht 

but it r has befflun to indurate the privale relations 

81179 9ilf jnorjiivPltronM^o nntjifm-iq t^^nfj^nclyii^ijo 0} ?.ri 

and fcharities of life. It seems to have gained 

iHiT fid Dni; ,o>i;q^ oj)[v /?, f -i^vo birofq^ 7f>Hi,a-.)my^Jo 



9trcnfidth from ev,©ry fresh attadc, ib much sq>, 

^Pl .oTqP)nnq fi n*)/! // . ^'icrn^i loilfo to oa7i/n> 'jmlmq 

rail reasoning in opposition is now, heard with unwii- 

iFiuooTq 5)7/- ^/ uniffifinLf jfi'micicrfi ijtjv/ n'r/f'*:)'n a)no 

♦linffness, indeed .with a pre-disposition to reject it as 

313m Jcjir ?/j(TB) li \i Ilfji: f''niit^.rVtt;>'rMqfi? iijoM-iox'. ot 

JWraprthy of r notice. But the sanction of eminent 

^oii^T .nffrvK bnR (iin'^jc. Ti 'f^tL; yn JyKr;ji>;)h bm iull 

auihoritv should. never preclude the fullest d;scus- 

-pinirnt: fr>'.< .noftihmfnf ',(0 iMi'fnttn,/.'! To liru/ni'ift 

sipn, or the most searching: .examination. T It may 
.induce iis to offer our abjections with diihdence, and 

H floit».Tri(|(i(j ot'. /in;|.f^ b t\!iJ;iO'>'j'f vJun't/I'.i'T. 7yoH 

.to b^ more careful in our, process of inyesti^tiou : 



W,wi:iWqv»iry, #ccor^g.|ff, ijlw grswjfttious, ,iq wjivic)i 

jl^? q9adAt w. 9^ , Wb^rpws natiow . ; . S W»<ilBrf pf 
Agricultural. 3tj|tflft ^J^i?h,,ji9,Ye , l^^lft i .pr, #q . fofl^jgn 
.florafwe^pe •; ,T,l»ir41y«„.9i( . cpppfl^^pia^,. ap4,|,i^igl?jy 
fiiKUi^,P<*Jfis^„,ln!SJkLof.,tl»e?^ we,§|^,l.,(ep4€s>,Yfttfr 

\\\^r^,ik imfnW^m^y iW- p^P!ulatipn,.tp,4]^^se^?e 

ifefts,.,^^i^,jhypq^)i§ltfcai y}(B\y» of ;J^P f^tl^r^,„h^.ye 
been blended ; and there are groui>4ft fpr, belieyiflg, 
that decisions have been pronounced or strengthened 
respecting the former, while the thoughts rested 
upon considerations solely aflfecting the latter. We 
shall endeavour to separate these views ; and as we 
consider the refutation of Iheliypothetical argument 
the more difficult .of the two, we shall take it la^t. 

In our endeavours to refute the received theory 
"felhtive to populations it. is not intended- to snaisitJitin 
'Ihat poverty^' and' the ^consequeiKt nu^oriei^ attendant 
(iUponlFt^t^a^be eompieteHy ejpadicated' f nom the^jovki. 



'l*'hfch'' the vartous fadultles ' of niBcnkittd' ai»e to be 

exerteti; atiid (o dctbint)Hihthis with eflTect, there 

toirst'b^ sbiriei'cd&trast/sbhie exsi'mple* to intjpel the 

Mas^'Of thi^ pedpltf tor avoid vi<ie,'td pmetise economy, 

^tid^tdlsiH^i^ Wi^t unttfmitting zeal to ameliorate their 

^tdridltiOnrby tefecleidsftrr indttfiWy. Wefte it otherwise 

^okl^itied'^s^ittenisd' ^oiild sutfceed to a«ivity ; ataci, 

*fti pl!ad*^df1tn anJitoated picture of eftiulative exertioii, 

^i^ith iirfts alt^fhfeitiorts 'of' hope and fear pleasingly 

'iliWiiifiled;' We' shotiM' behold a stagnation of the 

^HtattaicfAc'altles.^ ' But we shall endeavour to shew, 

^ili'jthi AtAilsfequetif parts df otif undertaking, thiit 

^^o«^H^; «ttdf' dl thei6vil^ atferidant upoti it, iritty 

^!^ plM^easiVety diWitii^hed ;: 'atid'evefjr ^yedr ^made 

tir ^^{Jroiich'^lifeiaiWlttt tHit 6«tft^^att»wfrteh Ihey' Will 

fiff otiff ^pon* thte^lmpiWid^nt^tod^ the^^gHiilty,* oAd 

Uhiifi!, cl^ittg:^t(!y^be'det)Iofible,''Wilt'S^rtfe' aS' a' tiseflil 

'^iilmj^W'tti dtherfe; to ifafcite them to ' pi^ftWise prU- 

'^Wc^^id'Virtlie: "•- " « . 1 

|> yi' '1. ';_il ' J ^' I » t' I ;" j'/.i i ,■ 

// 
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Section II. 

Pressure for Subsistence amongst barbarous Natioris. 

Writbrs od Population generally, place .the inhabi- 

tiMnta o£ New South Wales as about the lowes^ ini!the 

ilcale of human beings* They^ ace deaccibeditts ill- 



*lB9f§I(}*i^^i5^fii ferffel(^3iiM«bTefaeitnsHiqifi«rci famb 

K*F^«ft)ft i6wfe*jfogf}Jt$tiii|tt)Hilv(feu*jerenobfi^llaJ 
let it perish, from their inabilityt4ih(^xitdii%ogei4t/EQi3 
t]^|t^,^4j^jrf,fq[>;ftYi^JWW»f^ wMbh 



diidi4bB aBdm«ilr«ii)f«|k«i^)i«kai(g«ri«yiy£|^la««(W 
ekaii^hslfaml |»tbe«odbMltotioiro#9il^uqfl|ei^lM^ 

appears. We are bound t^PffSisMbt't^ta'mWf&tlmil^ 

finropdnifitrffli^ ^m%de^ «^tiatff«ie«<«€ iNAHI^ftP;! ^^ 
i£iaiefK>4K>3ioe(sothe'!«ieri{al n^^MiUi«^tteg't«Ht^ 

ind^iiNkDeiouib^i4)yi4ttt^l^tldii3o^el%<^tMt ft(^'^16I 

eBilyti5tag8»4fi«bditxJiI'clr,iu ibilJ moit .di-noq h Jal 

great misery wittli«'«lfi^hfi%^;*«ffla4iM%f^^)(^916^y'bl^ 
tWiiiiliifb(UHl|gik«^ift«fr@ait««ttf ;'IWK ^@ <^tftedie{b^, 
tetwhatia^nto «te ^biikn «^tto attftbM^^^t'»€tt-^^> 

aar>'bi)ottr/«K| osfiTui^ fli»'k;6fili^i^>b«!iag 'ki'C^t^dHljri 
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^rind/ib;is']nrt )cliiffleok lavdheibrittb^i^fae 
f)iritaisyjeais[8SHwUkb^(fmcftbkiiiD<l^^ evt^y 

'j»mu^i&6^^QladapdkiA^ the ^leoorttjr 

sdtpixqftrtl^^&iiikitaAM oCindostiif^aniigoM goreral- 

'A^i^(gk[aAbbipsi9Brt^j totally IiKidp€ii4eiit'(^ tfad esitcnt 
miftclilit^/of ^kff/haid^ litidr whexBi^critliefe is pereirty, 
ipQpuliBti(H^Iwi]^(jiqptpffiBiiito press aganbsltJthe mtensof 

-iifid pvQ^rt6y!;itaili'io€rg»t£iisiileDtift>t^^ tniecause^Of 
ad)6 lBliB€^1^c(HlbpIe^to9! MMHigst barbafraasmations^ :i tUe 
[iiwd^qu^ic^v (;i£itiiq slippij of libodiisi merely an' aocom- 
j{i{^iitgj(udcun8ttiiMe>;/ it nmsi pacaUel with 4{he pra- 
-dfaaqai|it^gr:e»pBseH^ jiii)Conl»taai>a^ 
leiUisei^ bait) itlJaauhatb^sdciated Its the fisstiD the oFdier 
IjQ£jtiEesec((ik«iabf^rij^;yie^pfDpev^orri^^ 
iIOhQ^^be£eJ)enbyto£^fiasteiLl^^ >Whuyfay 

-fB(loen^oa\9val&I^igtieat jiumbeii o£ others^ m^>be 
i)«fc1xibifl&lediitotthia somejsbxitce. ^ Some of these >evils are 
more constant in their operation than •others ; ^aod 
iiV)fen)'i0ae'iiii>(|iipdv(im%<)^ we ioek updn it 

r8oA^iiQ^>aB)8Bii(0pei)Eating cause^ atudjnot-aS' a ooi^ 
xmfnitanitji 'i!rhe)4tteg9d><lefiiaiaicy of'^sostenaiiee is 
-fo^eiddjIiiiiitUisiptiediqaitieiiit^^it wiill vary as the 
iiiftpfertdiing>ctdlui»aIyaf;^;iiiW3eA^<«r'a^ dimiiiidh 

tj(|p{6&ttald^^a<jmrdkig it(^ thq n.iture -and coBiparatite 
riuiteuBity pfithehruiperaliopi^ . Leok which * way we 
.wilip^^he) d^eenfiif povieMy and misery in the fir^t 
j>caiK|iticbisuof sobiftfcy kiiproportioaed to the state of 
. QcnoiMl^e^tliie i^sbckii^olf picp^tyy and bai^ gow^- 



iimihft iiAn^immfipat^at){m^ jboiJQBEBlabliA^isEqEdqtluB 

iapf>B;ildb[ to/tMdes^enfial jebiteDts wiilhaveaiBienUai, 

jbe)(fiiBt dotr(Hiil(»di(f'jL9±iitfa&i:>ttohoa^ Hibi- 

~be)jr0diiee^iX)Q6fhal]^:)(Staid^ ^qqlla pikiliiEdbi^ty;pfti.)BdU 
•«i|k6ilBQ{diffib^iiue'/i2iAkei)D <;ciDdkiaiB:i']bi]t^tii(nigl|t 

•jQFe^ipliiRt^;^ ixxii ihximghMttj ail ikliageaoidfiisubsr- 
j^fu^t adyi«ttf^9iB«[i^ wiUidvaaiaiB sbirto^ib tkciisftlBe 

' f jxTl^is iriiffiit o£/ tl^[i|ucqticrA[ (urm; nfipear Amrei^loar 
ilqo coDflideDbgUfae p»^9(o£i]i9dpiiKQmQi>gmg)ft^^ 
''fi M/ragftTiStetdo Tfae^fiiiil)istdige^ )iirbef d foen j^ 
j the rjfruxte^'aiiA /herbs jkhittiiiprbseqt 4UeiiiselTfe»iispafH 

^of gi»atikHul»beiJ»$.(Qf peqpW< iThe obadgefrcHnr^this 

J ^Q.tbe pastoral^atiLte iwill depenfd upon tbeicondpaitlivre 

iinumber df ^wild^aiunkals) ;t^^ ea» be found rti^cm .a 

igimii;i^[mct^iAQdr'id^ sif 7bei|ig)Itamfid. 



5ff^eJypSfp%fi^^ei|ini^|lHliMi^o»»n be, doomed,, tp 

that superiority of man which.^n^W§§r^iffi^.frf'P»)tv*H 
SW^ffi)cl*?r?afig§?t,g^d,^^i%,^^^09g^tft,^JjiiB ?^KM5ft 



established, and the rights of ^rd^tif^^WmSt.'^'^ 



(»der6(i<tteft)ilis d^t/d ^^cHlkf^ikftAi^iStiPSktlitmdj 
PbWtyiftayfbe i*embvt(d»fdr'fc'te!ig •tin«i;'%ut'tt-'#lH* 
ef 3irttttt)ly t4k» iplatse utileiss forthfet^ iiX«^i^iot)i^ 'be'tti&d&.^ 
Ulnr'heMbttiiiA' has fiM>flitiUp^ly> of.^ss'for ttJ6 biitiifa 

e80i8flivetQhi^htd,"biMl /|hi»>^'t^Bggk^1il<k>'paYtMA!f! 

pHeeAkwrid;!- 'In< tinie'ft; piiesitor^(fb]^'(?db^^iee IMiH* 

and appat^tr ><|»l4etiti^ c^/lpd^Ikiii!»'«l!«^'btfM^ip' 

akribcils^tti'ttt^ 'ba6l»ti>^ikkM4'dg«^Md'^^rfe\i(' 
§o««i^ucbltL'}<I« ^iU(*flikf>^^> >st»'l^ii'jM'liitfUet' 

MMC!''! '^wyti .tb@ tf^ i^JCte^pttseifraftiii^ieit^ ^iv^ 

settle ; thensedw^ '|ot1|^>'w3)^i^ f<^'^!«M:($^Jagttte^ 

laM)^e<iholMdiea8(tttf4<ind>lwill%det<^''8^fe«i6»f''^ir<1$i)M 
te v««iou6ts(rts;'>l>Seitlddikk'tiM»<MiB^^abfetS#1a,<^'4 
afiktable pdribd^ bbey -v^U'ieili^i^^-^tk^-ipvdgyess;^'^ 



r 



ql^ffi^SsO^ ^'B/^kt^ \^^a<^ gu^jftof ^itiihmm^ ; dtm 
ijjp^glrtt liwt ,pop^atiw.)n<^ll!t/^sopi*rtoute*Hpt> 

> 
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creasing in Otaheite is another question, and belongs 
to the second branch of the subject ; it is sufficient to 
observe that the state of the population is just what 
would be imagined on our referring to the state of 
knowledge and the nature of the government. 

On the other hand, in respect to some countries in 
which there is lavish abundance of food, without the 
people in the least degree breeding up to the supply, 
the explanations of Mr. M althus are not satisfactory. 
In Guiana and that large district in South America, 
bordering on the Oronoco, there is a scanty popula- 
tion, nearly in the first stages of nature, which seems, 
according to tradition, to have remained for ages in 
the same relative position, though treated with ex- 
treme kindness by the nations which have settlements 
on that coast, in order to use them as a protection 
against the African slaves. Their wants are supplied 
with the greatest ease ; the rivers yield a supply of 
fish ; vegetation is luxuriant beyond example ; the 
banana and the cassava root have spread in every 
direction ; and they give such abundance that it is 
probable the majority of the inhabitants have never 
known what hunger is without being aware that it 
proceeded from their own indolence, and could be 
satiated were they sufficiently to rouse themselves 
to proceed to the nearest river or valley. 



01 hvji'jitiijif, hi n J Jo^iJi/g ^ill'io iljfiisic) bno:yj6 fjib oJ 

imltf 3>fAi\ m iioitjjluqoq adj lo uJiiJa auj j^Ji'j 6V'i:.':cfo 

lo yiiJ^-; jiJ ul i^iuTiSl&eTiQtir HJ-bDnioj^mi ad bluow 

.}ii9iiin-i'>7o:^ 9xll "io jjiuJfin sili ban o^balworiil 

oil J 3uoinrf^^ff^%^i^JlfM^6Mm%isdi riaixlw 

«ia«lliS«di'<Joi!ifliMMyio^m^ 'ih.lfifei^Ji^tfegi? aSMfejORfta 

teKs^ludt'lrenil'stistetf^hifc'fe %Ul re^r^%6Bb'6^p^HkM 
*y thft-'betl^y ddsatesi «tfia'«fe*ye8faa9tJ^fe^|pAidrf^ 

4o43i^8tfppOf«i^«kJb>'a^kAiftmrMu&@i%-^ J^iM^aglt 

xi(riUtbeittera&ssedi«l<M«ti% 4b ^rOdi^^ 4mj^fmmi^: 
-die^trixst ap^ropn»iidiiii()fi«h% licftd MtoW^)1^4«ftf^ 

constrainied to'>ti!ff«r'ith»it'i3et<\ti:6^if6fi4)$dii!^ 
there be little or no foreign commerce iaffording em- 
ployment, in case they cannot procure it in cultivating 
the land, they will be unable to purchase subsistence. 
But still this state of things does not prove that there 
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is any tendency in the population to outstrip the means 
of subsistence. The distress amongst the labourers 
is an accompanying effect of one of the primary causes 
of social retardation, which, if permitted to exist, is 
certain to draw evils in its train. It is the mis- 
direction of industry which causes the distress ; let 
foreign commerce be introduced; let towns arise 
where new employments present ample resources 
for the exertions of the redundant population, and 
the difficulties will be removed. Foreign com- 
merce seems necessary to every people when once 
the distinctions of rank are fully established, and 
the higher classes, possessing leisure, and disbanding 
idle and unproductive retainers, commence to cul- 
tivate a refinement of manners. It is by commerce 
that those retainers can be employed ; by its means 
the field is widened for them ; the interchange of the 
productions of the labour of one country with those 
of the labour of other countries extends the range of 
general employment, calls new commodities into ex- 
istence, and gives eventually more subsistence to the 
people. When every country is left at liberty to pro- 
duce those commodities for which it is best calculated, 
and which it produces in the greatest abundance, the 
same quantity of labour, from the international adjust- 
ment of commerce, will produce a greater quantity of 
commodities; and therefore there will be a larger 
portion for each inhabitant. If we continue to view 
man as a rational being, in every stage desirous of 
improving his condition, we must admit the tendency 
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to emerge from the rude agricultural state to one of 
greater refinement ; and the moment this takes place, 
the apparent redundancy of people disappears. Com- 
merce creates a proper and beneficial division of labour, 
the result of which diffuses itself in all parts, and settles 
the people in those particular places and pursuits which 
are best adapted to their energies and faculties. 

The history of nations exhibits these recurring 
changes, evincing that the rise or fall of prosperity 
is precisely in unison with the particular direction of 
industry. China has been selected as furnishing a 
decisive proof of the tendency of population to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. This countiy, it is 
said, possesses an excellent soil, is advantageously 
situated in the warmest parts of the temperate zone, 
and is well watered by a number of lakes, rivers, and 
canals ; yet, notwithstanding these advantages, such 
is the distress amongst the people for food, that parents 
sell their daughters for a trifle, and frequently destroy 
or expose their infants. Famine too, at times, steps 
in with stem severity, and sweeps off* incredible num* • 
bers. 

It is freely admitted that China presents the strongest 
case in favour of the doctrine under examination ; but 
even here a few considerations will tend to weaken the 
predominant impression. In the first place, marriage 
forms part of the religion of the country ; extraordinary 
encouragements are held out to it, and from time to time 
constant admonitions to all classes appear from those 
in authority to increase and multiply as the great end 
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of the social system: under such circumstances, to 
remain single is held disreputable, and a father feels 
guilty of impropriety, unless he is able to settle his 
children in marriage. In the second place, it does 
not appear that there is any law of primogeniture in 
China ; the possessions of every father are equally 
distributed amongst his sons : this naturally causes a 
great subdivision of property, which has in itself not 
only a strong tendency to promote population, but 
which, carried to an extreme, depresses the reward of 
labour, and keeps the great body of the people in 
indigence. In the third place, while agriculture is 
encouraged with every description of pomp, esteeni, 
and almost veneration, foreign commerce is contemned, 
and is by the laws prohibited. These causes combined 
are quite sufficient to account for the anomalous con- 
dition of the Chinese population : we find, on the one 
hand, most extraordinary encouragements given to 
increase it 7 and, on the other hand, almost equal 
pains taken to prevent beneficial employments, which 
must spring up if industry were unrestrained and di- 
rected to its legitimate channels : it is not, therefore, 
difficult to account for the infanticide and general 
redundancy of the people. We prceive, as in all 
other cases, that the state of knowledge, and the 
political institutions, produce the very effects we 
should anticipate. The institutions are contradictory 
and vicious, and poverty amongst a large portion of 
the people necessarily appears, running parallel as an 
accompanying circumstance with the primary causes. 
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The other examples, which are sometimes quoted, 
appear equally as capable of explanation as China. 

It is said that the great migrations and movements 
of nations which have taken place throughout the 
world, have been occasioned by population increasing 
faster than food. It was this which caused the con- 
stant conflicts of the shepherds of Asia, and the 
northern nations to overrun the Roman Empire of the 
West : it was this also which caused Greece to send 
out numerous colonies, these again fonning fresh 
migrations to parts still more distant. 

That these movements prove a great increase of 
people no person can dispute ; but it is^uite possible 
that some exaggeration may take place in respect to 
the motive assigned. The desire of a more agreeable 
residence, the attractions of a more alluring climate, 
the love of change, and the predatory habits of war- 
fare of the northern nations, may account for their 
migrations. The colonies sent out by civilized Greece 
may also be explained without assuming a positive 
deficiency of food. There might be a greater difiiculty 
among the freemen of procuring settlements in land, 
and they might prefer endeavouring to obtain this 
necessary adjunct to personal consideration in distant 
parts. But that there was no positive distress or ex- 
treme difficulty of procuring subsistence in both these 
cases would appear manifest from the unabated con- 
tinuance of slavery. Had population really out- 
stripped the means of subsistence, this condition of 
society would have previously terminated, as the 
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masters would have sought voluntary services ; 
knowing that it would be cheaper to let the slaves 
support themselves than to continue the system of 
providing them with food. 

Even in the republic of Aristotle, which frequently 
attracts attention as elucidative of the opinions of the 
ancients upon these subjects, it does not appear that 
the permission to check the increase of population 
arose from a fear of its going beyond the supply of 
food. It was because a certain equality of property 
was considered indispensable ; and, as property at 
that time consisted of land, it was considered that any 
increase of the people might be fatal to this system 
of liberty : to keep up therefore a stated number of 
freemen forms part of the regulations of the republic, 
so that the ideal equality might be strictly pre- 
served. 

Whether we take the ancient or the modem world, 
man can never be considered a stationary being. 
Many deplorable evils strike us in the history of 
nations of which distresses amongst the lower classes 
of society seem the most prominent. But if we take 
a wide span from century to century, we can explain 
past difficulties, and can discover no uncontrollable 
laws that restrain advancement. The increase or 
decrease of a people, their happiness or misery, de- 
pend not upon such gross considerations as soil or 
territory. Let us survey the countries which were 
once populous and happy, but which now are sunk 
to the lowest state of degradation. In the Ottoman 
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empire, where magnificent cities flourished, there are 
now only a few huts, and straggling inhabitants, indi- 
gent, slothful, and depraved, wander through entire 
provinces, which at one time gave subsistence to 
millions. According to the received doctrine of 
population, the misery in those places would be 
ascribed to the pressure for subsistence or the opera- 
tion of a natural law ; and yet, if there be meaning 
in language, we know how contrary is the actual 
cause. The supply of subsistence and of all the 
articles of life, diffusing comfort, rises or falls accord- 
ing to a people's deserts. It was the security of 
property and good government which enabled Greece, 
with her little territory, to extend her power and her 
people amongst remote regions. It is the insecurity 
of property and bad government which have pro- 
duced the mighty change, and which expose the 
proud Turk to contempt and insult from every passing 
stranger. Mankind are inclined to industry if they 
can reap its fruits ; but no one wishes to sow if the 
harvest be extorted from him by plunder, fraud, or 
the capricious exactions of tyranny. The just infer- 
ence is, that both population and food are restrained 
by vicious institutions, and that under a wise ordi- 
nation of things both augment with rapidity, food 
appearing the precursor, from its being the means 
by which property is first accumulated. 

The peopling of America is a striking illustration 
of this principle. Were any individual to have re- 
flected upon the received doctrine of population at 
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the time emigration took place to the Spanish pro- 
vinces and to the United States, he must have pro- 
nounced, from the comparative proportions of food 
and people, that the ratio of increase in both ter- 
ritories would have been the same. The fertility 
of the land of Spanish America is quite equal, 
probably superior, to that of the northern terri- 
tory ; it is fully as extensive, and were the facility 
of procuring sustenance the chief consideration in 
determining the increase of numbers, the ratio of 
increase here should be as great as in the United 
States : yet what is the fact? the one doubles itself 
in twenty-five years, the other exhibits an increase 
short of many parts of Europe. It is not, there- 
fore, the fertility of the land or the intrinsic ease 
with which persons can provide themselves with 
sustenance that determines the rate of increase : it 
is far different causes, more flattering to the intel- 
lectual and moral character of man. Let benefits 
corresponding to those possessed by the United States 
be established in Spanish America, and the same re- 
sults in respect to population will follow. In all 
colonies, therefore, which are analogous to the agri- 
cultural states of Society, we perceive a disposition 
of mankind to advance in their condition if properly 
governed, and, associated with that cause, a tendency, 
to produce more food than is required for the actual 
population. 
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Section IV. 

Pressure for Subsistence amongst Commercial States. 

When the argument respecting redundancy of popu- 
lation is applied to nations which possess extensive 
foreign commerce, it is worthy of remark, that the 
phraseology is changed. In the early stages of 
society the terms are, — population has a tendency to 
increase faster than food ; but in advanced civilized 
states, the terms are, — ^population has a tendency to 
increase faster than the funds devoted to the support 
of industry. It is apparent that, in this latter case, 
the same proposition would apply to any other article 
as well as to food. If we beheld a man scantily 
clothed, we might, with equal propriety, say that 
there was a tendency i|i population to increase faster 
than woollen cloth, as that there was a tendency to 
increase faster than food. The first proposition, we 
are inclined to think, our manufacturers, now over- 
burthened with stocks difficult of sale, would be 
disposed to deny. 

The circumstances which govern the supply of 
funds devoted to industry, we shall presently in- 
vestigate ; in the mean time a few remarks may be 
necessary to shew that, viewing the past and present, 
there is no proof that population in the United 
Kingdom has a tendency to increase faster than sub- 
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sistence. At present, it is notorious that more food is 
raised in Ireland, and in other parts, where the 
distress is greatest, than is required for the subsist- 
ence of the people. At the time that the famine 
existed in that country, in the year 1826, when 
potatoes and articles of the lowest description of sus- 
tenance were conveyed to the distressed districts ; 
wheat, and articles of a superior description of sus- 
tenance, were conveyed down the river Shannon for 
exportation. In this state of things, the language 
generally used respecting the inadequacy of subsist- 
ence is inconsistent and contradictory. Great dis- 
tress may indubitably exist ; but that distress must 
be traced to other causes than a tendency of the people 
to outstrip the means of subsistence. A redundant 
population, proceeding from the scantiness or incapa- 
bility of the land to afford sustenance, is one thing ; a 
redundant population proceeding from unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, is another. If the argument be, 
that hitherto the organization of industry, in most com- 
mercial countries, has been such, that great distress 
prevails, it is correct ; but no such conclusion can be 
formed, if we drop this consideration of industry, and 
refer to population and subsistence alone. Of course, 
no more food will be brought into existence than is 
really required; it should be considered precisely 
as any other commodity ; a given quantity will be 
produced whenever it is wanted ; and, indeed, to act 
otherwise, would be to waste it, or to employ it for no 
definite purpose. It is clear, therefore, it will always 
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be adjusted to populatfoD, and, according to past ex- 
perience, there is nothing to induce us to believe 
that it will not start off with quite as great rapidity 
as population, whenever industry gives a great im- 
petus to the latter to increase. 

In point of fact, as we advance towards high civi- 
lization, the tendency of food to increase faster than 
population becomes more conspicuous ; from the well 
known principle, that in every manufacture, or busi- 
ness, there is a tendency amongst producers to raise 
the supply beyond the demand. Were food a dur- 
able article, easily warehoused, and were the trade 
conducted on the same principles as in other com- 
modities, we should just behold the same glut, or 
excess of supply, as is now witnessed in respect to 
cottons in South America. The excess^ indeed, is 
sometimes actually seen in the north of Europe, where 
com constitutes an important export, and where, 
contrary to the opinion of many writers, it seems 
to possess no peculiar tendency to create a market 
for itself. 

The causes which regulate a proper adjustment 
of the supply to the demand, and which distribute 
advantageously to all classes the dispensations which 
Nature has at her command — or, in other words, 
wealth, in all its various forms — strictly depend, in 
the far advanced state of Great Britain, on the 
same principles as in the most barbarous regions. 
It is still knowledge, security, industry, and good 
government, which are required to eradicate dis- 
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tress; more refined, perhaps, in their develope- 
ment, but in primary characteristics essentially the 
same. Proud as we are of our- achievements, and 
the station this country has attained amongst the 
nations of the world, we are yet but novices in these 
great points, on which the ultimate advancement of 
the species depends. One element, industry, from 
some fortuitous combination of circumstances, we 
possess far beyond other nations; it is now inter- 
woven with our habits, and on it our future hopes 
are generally fixed. Another, security of property, 
we possess also ; but still capable of improvement in 
more branches of business, and to a greater extent, 
than is generally suspected. In knowledge, we have 
just advanced so far as to perceive, at the threshold 
of the temple, the glories contained within. But in 
government, as already has been hinted, we are much 
in arrear. We may possess that ruder description of 
authority which contents itself with negative duties, 
which can support armies, punish offenders, nego- 
tiate with foreign countries, and perform the ordinary 
functions of > government : but in regard to that 
philosophical legislation which can stretch out in 
advance of the age, and with prophetic skill frame 
institutions, to expand the character, and promote 
the happiness, of the great bulk of the people, we 
should preserve a discreet silence. 



CHAPTER 11. 

STATE OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Section I. — Causes of Redundancy. 

When industry first begins to develope itself, 
there are hardly any distinctions of rank. The 
labourer provides his own tools, and is not dependent 
upon any person for inducing him to labour ; but by 
degrees the various physical powers and talents with 
which men are endowed fit them for different occupa- 
tions, and a regard to mutual convenience leads them 
to establish a division of employments. By these 
means tasks are accomplished that could not other- 
wise be undertaken unless at the mandates of a des- 
potic prince, which are unsuited to the calm pursuits 
of industry. . The social system is peculiar to man ; 
in most occupations some co-operation is required; 
and each follows that particular branch in which he 
is most likely to excel. Even in the early period of 
hunting one prepares the bows and arrows, another 
hunts, another prepares the food, and a fourth pro« 
vides the clothing. As society advances and the 
rights of property are established, an inequality in the 
distribution of food, tools, or clothing, is introduced 
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from a cause that seems fatal to all systems of equality 
in government : some persons being more thrifty and 
frugal than others, and accumulating the fruits of their 
labour. From this passion strengthening by use, added 
to the desire of bequeathing property to those on 
whom the affections rest, the accumulated labour 
has a tendency to increase in itself, and it constitutes 
the first commencement of capital. The hunter will 
seek to possess bows and arrows to assist him in the 
pursuit of his game, and if he possess not these him- 
self he will be disposed to part with a portion of 
his earnings, or the animals which he kills, to some 
thrifty persons possessed of these articles, who are 
willing to make the exchange, and who stand in the 
situation of capitalists. 

In the next stage of society the division of em- 
ployment and the distinctions of rank are carried to 
a greater extent. An augmented number of imple- 
ments for the purpose of labour will be required; 
better clothing will be introduced; and other im- 
provements, which will give rise to a greater range 
of accumulated or antecedent labour. In every 
subsequent stage this inequality of property will be- 
come more and more conspicuous. In time all the 
land will be appropriated, the labourer will require 
permission to select his habitation, and besides what 
may be deemed circulating capital, such as food and 
clothing, being provided for him, fixed capital, or the 
providing of a proper house, will be required before 
any extensive description of work can be conducted. 
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There will then, in short, be established in the social 
system the distinct relations of master and servant. 

It will soon be found that with every new sub- 
division of labour a greater quantity of work is per* 
formed, while there is also an increased demand for 
better machines and processes for facilitating the 
general industry. The accumulation of this capital 
enables work to be executed in a better maimer than 
could be executed if the labourers were left to them- 
selves. By a concentration of means directed to a 
particular end, it enables articles to be sold cheaper, 
and it also gives a certainty to every person in want 
of a particular article that he can find it at any given 
time or place. These advantages are so great, that 
if we run over the various emplojmients in any ad- 
vanced country, it will be found that there are very 
few that are not carried on by a master, on the one 
hand, who supplies the capital, and by workmen on 
the other, who perform stated services. By degrees 
we see the great capitalists arise, possessed of large 
mills for the spinning of cotton, of silk, of woollens, 
and linens; while, forming a distinct society, we 
behold the weaver quite dependent on a master manu- 
facturer willing to employ him. The same divisicni 
of employment takes place in all other pursuits. 
The builder, carpenter, painter, glazier, and all such 
trades, in a country like England, are divided into 
two distinct classes, the master and the workman. 
The same is now witnessed in agriculture. The 
time is long since passed when the labourer resided 
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in the same house with the fanner, and, considering 
himself part of the family, had his heart in the soil, 
and deemed his lot inseparably interwoven with that 
of his master. The farmers now constitute quite a 
distinct class : and in every country village, the 
baker, the butcher, the fishmonger, and every em- 
ployment we could name, exhibit the distinction of 
master and workman. Even the barber, which for- 
merly persons pursued on their own calling, must 
now be considered as divided into the two ranks 
described, some species of capital in fitting up a 
shop and other indispensable articles being required. 

In this state of things it must be apparent that the 
labourers are completely dependent upon their em- 
ployers. It is not in their power to create industry^ 
or to labour in any independent pursuit with a reason- 
able chance of bettering their condition. They cannot 
take their implements in hand and proceed to culti- 
vate what land they please; they cannot possess 
themselves of a loom and attempt to work to an 
extent indefinite but by their own option ; they are 
obliged to seek out a master willing to employ them, 
and if that master cannot be found they must sink 
into penury. 

There is no intention to censure this organization 
of society; the object is simply to point out the 
position in which the labourers stand, and that their 
comfort depends upon the number and capabilities 
of their employers to supply work. 

It is a mistake to consider these Capabilities as 
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solely consisting of capital in the ordinary sense of 
the word. In an advanced state of society the 
rearing and education of persons belonging to that 
class of society with whom employment originates 
is a serious undertaking. Skill, knowledge of busi- 
ness, and many indispensable qualifications are ne- 
cessary which only can be acquired by long practice 
and sedulous attention. The attainments of such 
an individual may be viewed as a species of capital 
in which is sunk the expenditure of probably more 
than twenty years. It is, in fact, frequently of more 
importance than actual money, and judicious parents 
are never disposed to stint preparatory disbursements ; 
knowing well that they best aid their sons in winning 
their way to affluence. 

In regard to the community this species of imma- 
terial capital enables production to be more widely 
extended, and new views of the arts to be struck out 
which otherwise might never have originated. But 
the advantage is not confined to the additional skill, 
it gives rise to credit, which supposes competence in 
the person who borrows and a reliance on his quali- 
fications to perform the ends required of him. The 
advantages of credit in every commercial country are 
too obvious to require illustration. Though it does 
not virtually constitute capital, it performs all its ana- 
logous functions, and enables a given portion of 
the actual money of the country to produce more ex- 
tended effects. It has the power of substituting a 
cheap medium of exchange for one that is expensive ; 

D 
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and it presents a constant resource to aspiring indus- 
try to exert itself wherever there is a reasonable 
prospect of success. In point of fact the skill, the 
knowledge, and the attainments, of those persons who 
may be classed as manufacturers or master producers 
are of more importance to a nation than the quantity 
of capital actually accumulated. They can always 
make credit supply the place of capital, until the 
savings of labour have created a clear fund for sub- 
stantial investment. Numerous instances occur of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen going to Ireland without 
possessing a shilling, and solely by means of their at- 
tainments, their business habits, and their knowledge 
of adopting means to particular ends, succeeding in 
many branches of industry where success by the native 
inhabitants had been pronounced impracticable. In 
the United States of America also a number of enter- 
prising cultivators may occasionally be seen without 
any accumulation of capital, probably without even 
ordinary tools, settling themselves in the back lands, 
and solely by means of their practical knowledge con- 
verting a sterile wilderness into a fruitful abode, dis- 
playing many of the comforts and conveniences of 
life. It is, therefore, upon the number of this class, 
or upon the middle order of society, that the pros- 
perity of the state and the comparative comfort of the 
labouring population depends. 

Now let us suppose at any given period that the 
various classes of society are properly adjusted to 
each other ; that the masters are just competent in 
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number to give employment to the labourers; and 
that none of the latter able to work need remain idle. 
In this ease the society will be prosperous and 
happy. Let a generation now elapse, and let the 
masters increase in a certain ratio, restrained by 
many prudential considerations, the fear of losing 
their rank in society, of having their comforts abridged, 
or of leaving their offspring unprovided for at their 
death ; on the other hand let the labourers be influ- 
enced by no such considerations, be thoughtless of con- 
sequences, and stimulated to increase their numbers 
by national institutions ; it is obvious that at the ter- 
mination of this period the proportions between the 
two classes will be disarranged, there will be more 
labourers than masters to employ them, and those 
supernumerary labourers having no resource must 
become paupers. 

Such is the simple cause of the redundant popu- 
lation which has so long been the subject of keen 
discussion and controversy in this country. The 
extent and fertility of the land have nothing to do 
with the matter : the same effects would in all proba- 
bility exist — that is, there would be the same relative 
poverty, trivially modified by commercial regulations 
respectmg the importations of eom>-were several 
counties added to the kingdom, or were all parts of 
the land as fertile as the vale of Bedfordshire. It is 
the want of a due proportion of the middle classes 
of society which causes the existing distress. It is 
not the deficiency of capital in its ordinary sense ; 
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because we have sheMm that industry chiefly depends 
upon the skill or knowledge which attaches personally 
to the manufacturers or master producers ; and unless 
these are in proper relative numbers to the labourers, 
a large body of the latter must be destitute of work. 
Let us suppose, for example, that at the commence- 
ment of the last war there were one hundred manu- 
facturers giving employment to one thousand labour- 
ers, and that at the present time the former have 
exactly doubled, while the labourers have increased 
to two thousand three hundred; in this case there 
will be a redundancy of three hundred men, who, 
helpless in themselves, from the mode in which 
industry originates, and from the length to which the 
divisions of employment have been carried, all re- 
quiring extensive credit and resources, will be thrown 
upon the parish. 

This solution of the great question of pauperism 
will, it is conceived, be found satisfactory throughout 
our analysis ; and it opens many important considera- 
tions to our view. So far is there from being any ap- 
proach to correctness in the customary explanations 
relative to the prosperity or adversity of nations, 
that we are almost justified in maintaining a doctrine 
directly opposite, — ^that the greater the fertility of the 
land the greater is the chance of extreme poverty 
appearing with comparatively a scanty population. 
In those countries which teem with lavish abundance 
the inhabitants are indolent, and allow century to roll 
over century without exhibiting any material advance- 
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ment. Long seated habits are rarely overturned ; 
they hang about a nation like the primitive roots of 
language, which may be changed or modified by 
the influence of time, but which still retain for all 
essential purposes their original character, unsuscep- 
tible of subversion. A country like Spain, where the 
middle classes who should give the play to industry 
are proud, ignorant, and inactive, will exhibit land 
uncultivated, languishing commerce, and a limited 
population, disorganized by the extremes of poverty* 
A country like the North of England, where exertion 
never slumbers, and where the attainments of the 
middle classes yield resources to seize upon every 
opening which the changes of the commercial world 
are constantly unfolding, will advance with unabated 
prosperity, and will support numberless cities teem- 
ing with people, without any relative increase of 
poverty. 

According to this principle also it is easy to explain 
the inequality of the distress existing in various parts 
of the United Kingdom. Wherever the lower orders 
have greatly increased, unrestrained by prudential 
considerations ; where the division of master and 
servant has been carried to extreme limits, depriving 
the labourer of any resource of his own ; and where 
there are few pursuits in which a constant opportu- 
nity presents itself for the middle classes to engage ; 
the evils of pauperism must be great. In the South 
of England, where agriculture principally prevails, 
and where there are few manufactures, the poor rates 
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are extremely heavy; the labourers see no other 
description of work to which they can turn their 
attention, and, having no resource, they fall upon the 
parish. The distress will be greater in those districts 
in which the line of demarcation between the farmer 
and the labourer is most conspicuous. In the eastern 
counties, where the system of cultivation pursued is 
of a superior description, from the skill and capital 
possessed by the farmers, who form a class quite dis- 
tinct from the labourers, the comparative redundancy 
of population is greater than in the western counties, 
where the farms are not so extensive, and where the 
farmers and their labourers approach in their manners 
and customs nearer to each other. Where manufac- 
tures are established a wider field presents itself for 
employment, and the more extended the range of 
manufactures the less likelihood is there in ordinary 
times for severe distress to arise : a resource of some 
kind or other generally presents itself, and the 
pressure must be of considerable duration before 
it positively reduces large bodies of the workmen to 
indigence. The facility of communication between 
all parts of the empire has a tendency to equalize the 
distress by the competition of unemployed labourers, 
who leave their own homes under the hope of procuring 
employment in more prosperous districts. But still 
in all parts it is to be feared that there is no proportion 
between the employers and the employed. For almost 
an indefinite period of time the middle classes have 
abstained from premature marriages from a desire to 
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uphold their rank in society ; on the other hand, the 
labourers have continued to increase their numbers, 
through every period of prosperity and adversity 
alike. 

At first view it would seem^ from the great com- 
petition in all pursuits, and the difficulty of bring- 
ing up a family in a respectable manner, that there 
is a redundancy in the middle as well as in the lower 
classes in life. The lawyer, the physician, and 
the artist, meet on every side increasing competitors, 
without being gratified with the least semblance of 
an increase of general business. It is the same in 
all commercial pursuits ; the shopkeeper appears to 
be gradually retrograding in his condition; and in 
many of the more common mercantile vocations, such 
as clerks, a vacancy is no sooner known to occur than 
there are a hundred applicants ; indeed, with respect 
to all persons engaged in productive industry, who 
have not accumulated considerable capital, there is 
more than a decided approach to deterioration in 
their condition, there is a positive commencement of 
it, awakening gloomy anticipations of the future. It 
may therefore be considered that there is quite as 
great a redundancy in this class as amongst the com- 
mon labourers ; but it is easy to perceive that this 
redundancy is not of their own creation, but arises 
from their place being usurped by others a step be- 
low them in life. 

When great numbers of labourers are out of em- 
ployment, many of them must observe that in that 
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description of labour, just one step above ordinary- 
work, a little higher wages are given. Some, there- 
fore, will offer their services on lower terms in order 
to supplant those above them, and the employers^ 
from a regard to their own interest, will accept their 
proposal. There is thus a keenness of competition 
amongst these classes of labourers, which ends in a 
permanent reduction of wages. Those supplanted^ 
in their turn see others just one step above them, 
receiving superior remuneration; they make an 
effort to participate in this labour, by offering their 
services at a lower rate ; and the same motive upon 
the part of their employers equally operating here, 
secures their engagement. Another deterioration in 
the condition of the people ensues ; and if we go 
through the entire series we shall find the same 
principle at work, placing all who have to live by 
industry at a great disadvantage, compared to the 
unproductive classes who live on revenue. There 
is, therefore, no redundancy brought about by them- 
selves in the middle classes. So far is this from 
being the case at the present time, and probably for 
a few years past, that if we examine into the condi- 
tion and practices of life of the middle classes, who 
are not in affluent circumstances, we shall find that 
there is a positive diminution in their numbers ; or, in 
other words, from their abstaining from marriage, the 
deaths are greater than the births. This would form 
a most useful statistical inquiry if officially under- 
taken ; but in the absence of precise information, we 
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run little risk in assenting to the accuracy of the posi- 
tion, if we only cursorily attend to the habits of those 
persons, well educated, but who have no resource to 
depend upon save their personal exertions ; prudential 
considerations operate on them with peculiar force; 
and were others not to supplant them in their voca- 
tions, the seeming redundancy would soon disappear. 
It will, besides, be recollected that the question 
does not merely relate to the rate of increase amongst 
the middle classes, but to the inferiority of that in- 
crease compared with the labourers. It is not enough 
to view the number of children actually reared in 
families in the two classes in order to judge of their 
comparative rates of increase : it is necessary to con- 
sider the number of bachelors in each, because it is 
the complete abstinence from marriage, and not its 
postponement only, by many of the middle classes, 
which causes their collective numbers, in a given 
period, to fall relatively short of the other class. Pro- 
bably from the superior care, greater cleanliness, and 
better living in families of the better classes^ more 
children are actually reared than in the lower orders, 
but this by no means exhibits a fair average in the 
aggregate increase of the general body. In the one 
case all might be married; in the other assuredly 
there would be many bachelors. Amongst a society, 
for instance, of seventy persons in London, forming a 
public mercantile body, according to information re- 
cently procured, there were twenty-five unmarried, and 
the number of children belonging to the entire was two 
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hundred and thirty. Had the clerks of these persons 
been included, the bachelors would have been more 
numerous than the married. Amongst a correspond- 
ing number of labourers, in some degree dependent 
upon the former, the married were fifty-four and the 
children two hundred and ninety-eight* With English 
or Irish agricultural labourers the disproportion would 
have been still greater, and it is probable the children 
would have amounted to three hundred and fifty. 
In every country village, and indeed, wherever we 
go, poor children abound ; and, according to the last 
census, districts chiefly inhabited by the lower 
orders appeared uniformly the most populous, not 
only from greater density of congregation, but from 
larger aggregate families. 

With such materials it is difficult to efiect a change. 
Though production varies according to the extent of 
immaterial capital employed, yet it is not probable, 
nor perhaps possible, that persons now possessing 
every requisite of skill, assiduity, business habits, 
and all those qualifications which procure credit with 
facility, could enter into any undertaking with a 
reasonable prospect of success. In consequence of 
competition, and the declining remuneration for 
labour in all departments, resulting from the redun- 
dancy in the lowest class of workmen, there is a 
falling off of trade in every branch, the very romoar 
of which must deter any new aspirant, no matter how 
qualified he may be, from entering into business. 
Every prospect seems discouraging, and this not only 
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operates in respect to his own views and hopes, but 
it deters bankers and passive capitalists from giving 
credit. Whenever the profit in large manufacturing 
concerns is reduced to little above the current rate of 
interest, it is a bad symptom ; it evinces that the 
immaterial part of capital, or that consisting of skill 
and knowledge, is badly rewarded ; it therefore con- 
fines the trade to those who have already large means 
embarked, and excludes new candidates whose chief 
or sole resource is their skill, and whose real gain 
will be the difierence between the gross profit and 
the current rate of interest. 

In an ordinary state of society, the difiiculties of 
competition do not increase with increase of popula- 
tion; the same relative means of employment, or 
diversity of pursuits, continue unchanged : the ratio 
of increase may be very high, but the pursuits in- 
crease in precisely the same proporticm. If, for 
example, the rate of increase in a given period is 
ten per cent., and say in any town ten hatters have 
one added to their number, making eleven, there 
will be no diminution of business to each hatter, 
because a corresponding increase will have taken 
place in all other branches of business, which will 
give employment to the additional person introduced. 
But if society be in a declining state, from the evils 
caused by redundant labourers injuring those above 
them in the manner described, there is relatively a 
positive diminution of trade, and hence the middle 
classes, who give the play to industry, have no 
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materials, no ground upon which they can rest their 
lever to bring about a beneficial change. Step by 
step they themselves approach the condition of paur 
pers, progressively rendering amendment more diffi-? 
cult. When the stagnation is accidental, and of 
limited duration, things have a tendency to rectify 
themselves ; but it is evident, that if the stagnation 
last for a considerable period, it must proceed vrith 
accelerated force, until at last it will baffle every 
remedy. 

What the result in this country would have been, 
in case the middle classes of society, for a couple of 
generations, had increased in the same ratio as the 
labourers, it is perhaps difficult to say. It would seem 
as if no tendency to redundancy of population would 
have occurred ; because, then the various relations 
and classes in life, notwithstanding the increase of 
numbers, would have remained unchanged. In ten 
millions of people there might be, for example, one 
million manufacturers and traders, one million pro- 
fessional men and others, and eight millions labourers: 
if these be doubled, making two of the former re- 
spectively, and sixteen of the latter, it would not 
appear that the business of any would be reduced, 
or that any distress would be experienced from in- 
crease of numbers. It is the latter class, the labour- 
ers, increasing out of all proportion, which has 
occasioned the evils, because the consequence, traced 
through every ramification, has been, to place those 
who produce at a relative disadvantage to those who 
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consume, and thus to lessen the proper rewards of 
industry. 

There are only two circumstances which can be 
considered to militate against this conclusion ; these 
are the increase of taxation and the cultivation of in- 
ferior soils. With regard to the first, it is generally 
admitted amongst the most intelligent persons that it 
has operated in a very trifling degree in producing 
distress. In the year 1792, throughout the United 
Kingdom, the taxes averaged thirty shillings per 
head ; at present they do not exceed two pounds three 
shillings ; an increase, considering the great improve- 
ments in production, quite inadequate to produce any 
injurious effects. Within the last ten years also many 
millions of taxes have been remitted, and yet it is no- 
torious that the distress has rather increased ; a proof 
which is surely decisive that taxation, taken in itself, 
is not the origin of the evil now complained of. With 
regard to the cultivation of inferior soils, it seems to 
be forgotten that within the last ten years arable land 
has been converted into pasture, and the comparative 
quantity of com raised, contrasted with the labour 
employed in its production, has rather increased than 
otherwise. The improvements and the judicious em- 
ployment of capital have tended to increase the yield- 
ing of the land, and if forty quarters of wheat ex- 
hibited a fair return of the annual labour of one man 
thirty years ago, it is probable that this return is now 
augmented to fifty-five quarters. There has thus 
been no operation in the cultivation of the land cal- 
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culated to increase the privations of the labourer ; if 
profits have fallen, and if, consequently, the ability 
to prosecute industry successfully has diminished, it 
must be ascribed to other causes. 

It seems a little singular that the remarks which 
appear from time to time respecting the cultivation 
of inferior soils, always presume, or at least give rise 
to the impression, that farmers in this country are 
progressively resorting to land diminishing in fer- 
tility. It is not considered that the period of un- 
limited monopoly, enjoyed by the agriculturers, has 
long passed, and that whenever corn rises above a 
certain rate abundant supplies are poured in from the 
continent ; determining the price quite as much by the 
cost of production abroad as by that in Great Britain. 
Owing to this increase of competition throughout the 
world, it may be asserted as a general position, that 
less labour is now devoted to the production of corn 
than formerly. Dr. Chalmers, in his recent work on 
Political Economy, appears to have been so full of the 
hypothetical argument respecting food and popu- 
lation, that he has not looked aroimd and attended 
to what is actually passing in the world. It is not 
only in England but in all other parts that the pro- 
duce of the soil has been increased by diminished 
labour, in consequence of improvements in cultiva- 
tion. In many parts the tenure on which land is 
held has been advantageously altered ; improved im- 
plements of husbandry have been introduced ; roads 
have been opened ; and, in short, natural advantages, 
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which were neglected or crippled in their develope- 
menty have had free scope given to them to extend 
commerce. The result has been to reduce the price 
of com in its real, as well as in its money price, 
throughout the world, and this probably will con- 
tinue to operate for the next century. 

Closely associated with the preceding error is 
another circumstance, which has given rise to much 
misunderstanding. It is generally supposed that the 
fund devoted to the support of industry is a fixed 
quantity, at all times stretched to its utmost capabi- 
lity to defray the wages of labour ; but it will be 
seen from the preceding reasoning, that this fund 
rises or falls according to circumstances, and can be 
varied at pleasure, whenever there is extensive do- 
mestic consumption, and when manufacturers are 
disposed to avail themselves of the resources of 
credit. At the presait time the annual production 
of the United Kingdom may be estimated at two 
hundred and twenty millions. According to the re- 
ceived notions on this subject, this is the whole of 
the production which the capital of the country is 
susceptible of bringing into existence. But so far is 
this from being the case, that if the manufacturers or 
master producers themselves were examined on the 
aubject, they would unanimously declare that the 
production might be increased to three hundred 
millions, without any addition of substantive capital, 
but solely from their directing a greater degree of 
energy to business, and working their establishments 
to their extreme capabilities. It should be remem- 
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bered that capital is not only the mere accumulation 
of labour, but that the accumulations may be so 
rapid as to exhibit in many manufacturing districts 
almost an instantaneous creation of wealth. Were 
all the skill, energy, and knowledge, of the most ap- 
proved systems of manufacturing industry possessed 
by numerous aspirants, who could procure credit, 
provided a suitable opportunity presented itself, put 
into requisition, the annual production of the United 
Kingdom, in the year 1834, might be extended to 
four hundred millions, without a single new discovery, 
but merely by stretching existing capabilities to their 
extreme point. Such extensive plans of business will 
probably not be realized, but the inherent difficulties 
are not attributable to any deficiency of capital, if by 
that term is meant the power to extend production. 

With regard to the labourers themselves, many 
causes have undoubtedly conspired, within the last 
half century, to increase their privations, independ- 
ently of the causes enumerated. Great fluctuations 
in wages are almost always injurious: when high, 
they give rise to idle and improvident habits, which 
are sure to entail pernicious consequences ; when low, 
they necessarily cause temporary pauperism, which 
destroys independence of character, and retards the 
recovery of healthy commerce. Too many periods, 
distinguished for both these injurious operations, 
have been witnessed in this country, and they have 
materially added to other evils, sufficiently calami- 
tous in themselves, which bear upon the great body 
of the people. It is probable, also, that the changes 
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in manu&cturing industry have occasioned temporary 
injuries. The introduction of machines cannot fail, 
sooner or later, of being advantageous to the labourer, 
because they open new markets to national enterprise, 
which soon diffuses signal advantages. They extend, 
besides, consumption at home ; there is the same re- 
venue to expend, and the consumer giving a less sum 
for the article manufactured by the new machinery, 
has, of course, a larger sum to spend on other articles, 
which must, in some shape, give employment to the 
labouring population generally. But it may happen, 
when the machines are first resorted to, that they 
force the labourer to change his business; in this 
case, even presuming him trained to habits of appli- 
cation, he may suffer much from the circumstance of 
his having attained considerable proficiency in his 
superseded employment, while in the new one he 
must be content to receive the wages of a novice. 
This circumstance has pressed hardly on many of our 
operatives, and has caused great distress at times 
when remedies are difficult. But still, this is an evil 
which should be foreseen and provided for. It is 
common to the middle classes, for not only these in- 
dividually may be superseded in their businesses, but 
whole classes may be permanently injured by political 
changes ; they repine not, because they know well 
* they cannot help themselves by any other means than 
by their own prudence and increased frugality. It 
is precisely by the same means that the labouring 
classes should repair corresponding injuries of a 
temporary nature, until what appears a concentrated 

E 
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evil to them alone shall have diffused general benefit, 
and, at length, rolled back in an altered and fructi- 
fying form upon themselves. 

We need not, therefore, attend to transient de- 
rangements which operate their own cure j leading* 
principles are our object ; and keeping these in view, 
we hdve arrived at an important stage in ^vety iii* 
quiry , a clear ascertainment of the predominant cause 
of those evils which we seek to remedy. It is to the 
disproportion between the employers and the em- 
ployed, that pauperism in the United Kingdom is 
attributable; and thete cannot be diflSculty in pro- 
nouncing, that it is to be corrected in one of two 
ways, or by the operation of these conjointly. 

First, by teaching the labourers the same habit 
of restraint in marriage ais is practised in the n^iddle 
classes of society. 

Secondly, by providing the means for the labourers 
to shape out work for themselves, without detriment 
to others ; or to raise the meritorious amongst them 
to the state of master producers, so that they may be 
enabled to give employment to the entire number 
who are at present idle. 



Section II. 

Capacity for tht Prodttction of Weakh. 

It is now necessary to shew, that if society were 
adjusted in the proportions explained, there could be 
no excess of commodities produced, and mankind 
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might proceed indefinitely adding to their wealth. 
Let us suppose at any given time there were a hun- 
dred manufacturers affording en^ployment to a thou- 
sand workmen, and that these conjointly produced the 
chief articles agreeable and useful to man. Let us sup- 
pose further, that the actual number of the labouring 
classes was eleven hupdred, ope hundred being quite 
unemployed, and supported in idleness by the rest of 
the community. Now, if these hundred unemployed 
labourers were organized into the state of masters and 
workmen, the former, by means of immaterial capi- 
tal, or, in other words, skill and intelligence, being 
able to create employment for the whole, it is obvious 
that there must be a clear additional gain to the cpm- 
munity. This new class of producers interferes not 
with the rest of th^ community already established ; 
if they work for themselves, or produce articles for 
their own immediate consumption, they deprive no 
persons whatsoever of their employment. If they 
produce pew articles, unknown to the community 
before, they add to the general enjoyments ; and in 
both cases they obviously augmrat the to^l sum of 
national wealth » But this is not the entire of the 
benefit. In their former state they were unproduc- 
tive paupers, supported out of the labour of the in- 
dustrious closes. When they are converted into 
productive labourers a double advantage therefore is 
derived. The community is relieved of an oppres- 
sive tax, and increased energy is given to the general 
industry of the country. 
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This growing state of general production could 
continue indefinitely under a wise organization of in- 
dustry; and the more it was extended the greater 
would be the abundance of the necessaries, conve- 
niences, and luxuries of life. All classes would find 
their condition improved. A tailor, in the habit of 
making ten coats a-day, would find his business 
increase ten per cent, by the conversion of paupers 
into profitable producers : he would thus have de- 
mands for eleven ; and, in exchange for the eleven, 
he would obtain a greater quantity of other commo* 
dities. It is difficult to conceive how a permanent 
glut or excess of commodities could arise under this 
proper adjustment of industry. This opinion, in- 
deed, in a general sense long entertained by com- 
mercial writers, is now satisfactorily refuted. It is 
well known that every man's object in exerting his 
productive powers must be either to consume the 
entire produce of his labour himself, or to exchange 
it, or portions of it, for such commodities as he 
wishes to obtain from others. So long, therefore, as 
all produce equally, there cannot be any excess in 
any one branch. If they produce unequally, those 
that produce the most will appear to have an ex- 
cess of commodities ; but this excess arises from the 
circumstance that others have been negligent, and 
have not produced their average quantity : let them 
do so, and the glut will disappear. 

It has been judiciously remarked, that an excess 
can be cured quite as well by an increase as by a di- 
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minution of production. The increase is only in 
articles of a different kind. Let us imagine a clothier, 
for example, to embody the idea of persons engaged 
in manufacturing industry, and a farmer, of those en- 
gaged in agriculture, and say that these two seek to 
exchange their articles with each other: each, of 
course, is disposed to consume the fruits of the other's 
labour as largely as possible. And let us suppose, 
at any given time, that the clothier produces a great 
quantity of clothes, not more than the farmer can or 
wishes to consume, but more than he is able to pay for : 
in this case, what is the remedy, and how are matters 
to be adjusted ? In place of diminishing the quantity 
of clothes, the adjustment can take place quite as well 
by increasing the quantity of the farmers produce; 
by giving more or a better quality of com, butchers* 
meat, fruits, or wine ; so that, value for value, the 
products of the two classes will exactly correspond. 
There seems, therefore, no limits to the enjoyment 
of the conveniences and luxuries of life. Contrasted 
with the state of things five hundred years back, it is 
probable that the various articles administering to 
the gratification of man have augmented a hundred 
fold. There is no reason to doubt that the same 
augmentation may not continue for ages, and that an 
inhabitant of Great Britain five hundred years hence, 
may feel contempt when, in a meditative mood, sur- 
rounded by intellectual and refined luxuries, he pic- 
tures to his thoughts the scanty furniture of our 
houses, the paucity of our conveniences, and the 
frugal simplicity of our living. 
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There is, undoubtedly, a belief that theory on this 
subject is at variance with practice, owing to the 
actual existence of a glut of manufactured goods^ 
which, according to mercantile tradition, has existed 
from time immemorial, and which is at present 
deemed quite irremediable. A little explanation will 
suffice to reconcile the apparent inconsistaicy, and to 
exhibit the causes from which gluts practtcally ori- 
ginate. 

In the United Kingdom the excess of commodities 
annually produced, as compared with profitable de- 
mand, proceeds entirely from the redundancy of la- 
bourers, and the relative diminution of consumption, 
contrasted with the increasing population. If at any 
given time we suppose the various branches of the 
community adjusted to each other, and that there 
are no extraordinary changes taking place in the 
channels of commerce, it does not appear that there 
would be a disposition to produce any one commo- 
dity in excess. Every business would be regularly 
adjusted to the habitual demand. But if a number 
of labourers start up who are excrescent to the fie^ 
vices required by the community, they must consume 
some portion of its products without giving an ade- 
quate equivalent. There must, therefore, be a de- 
rangement in the products of the community; and 
thiis derangement, altefiing the customary and whole- 
some relations between supply and demand, will end 
in some parties possessing a quantity of goods for 
which they are unable to procure an advantageous 
sale. When this once begins to operate it increases 
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in ito effects with accelerated force. The first ten- 
dency of the glut causes further derangeqcient in other 
branches, these again creating evils in their turn; 
at the same time that the primary operating cause 
itself is acting with undiminished intensity. It is^ 
therefore, not surprising that our mi^ufacturers daily 
irocounter an increasing difficulty of saje in their com- 
modities, which th^ are too prone to attribute to 
any cause but the right one, that of a large body of 
the poorer classes living unproductively upon the 
earnings of others. 

Th^e h another description of glut which may 
arise in some parts^ aqd which proceeds from peculiar 
jiBtiomd habits. If in any nation the avidity for 
gain or for accumulating sayings out of income^ in 
a collective sense, greatly predominate over the 
desir^e of spendijo^g, the first manifestation of the 
effects will be a copiparative excess (f£ jcompunlities. 
By degrees thU excess of commoditi^ wil} disappear, 
nd the avidity for gain or savi^igs wj^ll manifest 
itself m another form ; that is, in the accumulation 
0^ iQmey^ ei&er at hoiQe or in private or pub^c in- 
ye^trnmi al^road* Such was the case m Holland, 
in the last .century, both with regard to the prior 
accumulation of merchandize and the subsequent 
Abundance ci money. Th«re is, undoubtedly^ a ten- 
dency in this state of things to ^rrect itself, and in 
England the desire to consume, taken in a national 
or collective sense, is sufficiently strong to present 
little risk of accumulations proceeding so rapidly, as 
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from their own intrinsic operation to decrease the rate 
of profit. Each desire, that of saving or of spending*, 
may vacillate beyond the fair equilibrium at times ; 
but from the large power of national consumption, 
caused by the spending of public annuitants and 
others, the two, in the main, are nearly balanced. 

Besides these two descriptions of glut, an excess of 
manufactured goods, or, in other words, an inequality 
in the distribution of the products of the world, 
proceeds at times from the capricious changes in the 
policy of governments. But this derangement is 
usually of a temporary nature, and by no means im- 
pugns the general principle. It is natural to assume 
that commercial knowledge, every where expanding, 
must sooner or later teach nations the most advan- 
ti^ous line of policy ; and as all the advantages 
which each people respectively possess are elicited, 
commerce generally will extend. Even supposing a 
length of time to elapse before this auspicious state 
of things is realized, Great Britain need not suffer 
herself to be obstructed in her career of unlimited 
advancement by the ignorance or illiberality of 
foreigners. Possessed of colonies unbounded in ex- 
tent, of unrivalled fertility, and presenting every ad- 
vantage for commerce, she has within herself in- 
exhaustible means for extending production, and 
augmenting the enjoyments of her people. 
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Section III. 

Capacity for the increase of Population. 

Having considered the question, in respect to the 
possibility of production extending to an injurious 
excess, we have now to view the converse of the 
proposition, and to consider the possibility of popu- 
lation outstripping production, or the means of sub- 
sistence. The great argument, in a hypothetical 
sense, relative to population, it is well known, rests 
upon the basis that mankind increase in a geome- 
trical series of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256; 
while the supply of food increases in the arithmetical 
series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. It is assumed, for 
example, that when society is in a prosperous state, 
with an unlimited supply of food at its command, 
the population doubles itself in twenty-five years, 
quadruplicates itself in fifty years, and so on progres- 
sively. On the other hand, it is maintained that the 
land can only be taken into cultivation acre by acre, 
but can have no tendency to increase in a geometrical 
ratio; and, therefore, in its capabilities it- must soon 
be left far in arrear. Thus if population be doubled, 
the population so doubled possesses the prolific ca- 
pacity unimpaired, and has a tendency again to 
double itself; but doubled fertility has no such ten- 
dency to double itself — it cannot be a cause of quad- 
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rupled fertility ; but the doubled population can, 
and has besides in itself an undiminished stimulus to 
become so. Supposing, therefore, the population of 
Great Britain at present to be 15,000,000, in twenty- 
five years it would be 30,000,000, in fifty years it 
would be 60,000,000, in seventy-five years it would 
be 120,000,000, and in a century it would be 
240,000,000 ; while, according to the arithmeticaJi m- 
<rrease in the supply of food, the means of subsiatCDce 
would be only equal to the support of 60,000,000, 
leaving a population of 180/)00,000 totally yMupto- 
Tided fon 

Previous to examining the accuracy of thia doc- 
trine, two circumstances may be submitted. First, 
by assuming that twenty-^ve years is die period fJiat 
society would double itedf, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, the generality of enquirers are 
apt to be impressed with the overwhelming ope- 
ration of liie population prixieiple ; and with this 
vivid feeling on the mind, they are pce-d^osed to 
consider that nothing can keep pace with its ijore- 
sistible march. But we shall endeaviOur to show 
that twenty-fi(v« years is too i^it a period to take 
for the doubling of the population, » case we con- 
sider the welfare of society unrestrained by any ico©- 
siderations relative Ito food. In the second ptiace, by 
selecting England as the example, and oomfiEditg tkvr 
attention to her insulated situation, we are apt to 
form confined opinions m Tespect to the natural capa- 
bilities of the land to afford subsistence, if wotake 
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eighty fears to be the period of doubling, which 
probably ought to be the period selected, even were 
unlimited supplies of food at our disposal, and on the 
other hand consider that all the world is open to cul- 
tivation, it is obvious that many craturies must elapse 
before practically there can be any actual deficiency 
of sustenance ; and this reflection, tending to abate 
the immediate alarm, allows us to view the subject 
with greater coolness. 

It is admitted that this only postpones the evil, 
and by no means impugvis the principle laid down 
by Mr. Malthus. The question then is, are we ever 
to arrive at that gloomy state of things, in which at 
lais(t the geometrical series will have surpassed the 
4mthmetical, and that we must virtually pronounce 
that populaticm has an inherent tendency to increase 
hstx^ than ^d ? 

Ilk examining this question, it appears singular that 
the attention of most writers has been exclusively 
directed to the accuracy of the positioaai respecting 
the geometrical increase of populaticm, but never to 
the question whether or not labour, or, in other 
words, ^he raising of subsistence, cannot be aug- 
mented equally in a geometrical ratio. AccoiHSing 
to flie first blush of the sirbject, every enquirer 
who contni^ted the primitive state of man with his 
present condition would be disposed to pronounce 
that human labour was likely to excel every thifig 
else in its capabilities of a high geometrical increase. 
There appear to be no bounds whatever to the ad- 
vancement of science ; and it seems a little singular 
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that Mr. Malthus, who has so eloquently adverted 
to the brilliant career of physical discovery, should 
not have reflected upon the possibility of making* 
that discovery subservient to the purposes of man. 
According to every conclusion which can at present 
be formed, the powers of labour are unlimited. Let 
us trace for a moment the improvements with which, 
even now, in the infancy of knowledge, we are ac* 
quainted. We need not stop to notice the actual 
improvements which have been introduced in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. We know that by ordinary means 
— by the rotation of crops, artificial grasses, improved 
modes of ploughing, and the agricultural inventions 
which have distinguished the last generation, that the 
yielding of the land has been doubled and trebled. 
If we carry our views a step higher, and refer to the 
manner in which other arts may bear upon agricul- 
ture, we are forced to conclude that the capabilities of 
improvement expand in place of contract, and that the 
higher we go in our eflForts the greater appear our 
resources. By the magical transformations of che- 
mistry, saw-dust, it is stated, is susceptible of con- 
version into a substance bearing an analogy to bread, 
and, though less palatable than that manufactured 
from flour, yet no way disagreeable, and both whole- 
some and digestible as well as highly nutritive.* Dry 
bones also can be made a magazine of nutriment, 
capable of preservation for years, and ready to yield 
sustenance in the form best adapted to the support 

* Herschel, Discourse on Natural Philosophy, p. 65, Phil. 
Trans. 1827, p. 381. 
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of life on the application of steam, which enters so 
largely into all modem processes.! Ra^s are capa- 
ble of producing sugar, by the agency of one of the 
cheapest and most abundant acids;;}; and, in short, 
were analysis zealously directed to these subjects 
inexhaustible riches would be unfolded, were it 
deemed necessary to partake of them. Do these 
inventions place the progress of labour in the arith- 
metical or geometrical series? The Chemist is at 
direct variance with the Political Economist on this 
question, and which of them is the best judge? But, 
before we anticipate the answer, the entire case of the 
former should be fully stated. In the last example 
the weight of the sugar will be more than the weight 
of the rags : a portion of another element will be 
absorbed. This fact opens another world to us, and 
suggests striking reflections. Why should it be 
taken for granted, that the field for the operations of 
man is limited ? The vast discoveries which chemistry 
and geology are displaying should rather induce us 
to conclude that there is not only no limit to the 
exertions of man, but that there is no limit to the 
materials on which his exertions are to work. All 
the elements in nature seem to be closely allied ; the 
solid, the liquid, and aerial states of body are mere 
stages of gradual transitions from extremes, and 
glide into each other by insensible degrees. The 

t Herschel, Discourse on Natural Philosophy, p. 65, An- 
nales de Tlndustrie. Fevrier, 1829. 

t Ibid. p. 64. Annales de Chimie, vol. xii. p. 184. 
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changes which are constantly taking place in nature 
proceed merely from the decomposition of primary 
elem^its* It is by decomposition that renovatioa 
succeeds to decay, that barren rocks may be covered 
with fertile soil, the soil clothed with verdure, the 
plants converted into animals, and these again returned 
to their original state of decomposition, affording 
new materials for the repetition of the process, and 
thus exhibiting an interminable system of material 
organization complete within itself. If, therefore, 
we obey the directions of the analyst and refer to first 
principles) we are not justified in pronouncing that 
the materials for vegetable organization cannot keep 
pace with the materials of animal creation. By first 
principles must be meant a reference to the coi>- 
stituent elements of matter ; in plants these are hy- 
drogen, carbon, and oxygen, and by the most beautiful 
ordination of Providence the putrescence of animal 
substances gives a constant supply of these constituent 
elements, so that the renovaticm of the vegetable 
world is harmoniously adjusted to that of the animal. 
We know at present that the most sterile desert can 
be converted into a fertile region by the decompo- 
siticHi described ; and in reality there seems no in3U- 
perable difficulty in creating aerial terraces, constantly 
resuscitated from the decomposition of animal matter 
below. It is well known to the geologist that fine 
vegetable particles are virtually created in platforms 
intervening between rocks, not by the change of 
earth or the mouldering of the rocks, but from the 
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air above. The carbonic acid, heavy as it is, finds 
its way through the most subtle atmosphere for this 
purpose, and conveys nourishment to the lichen even 
On the summit of the mountain. In this case, means 
and materials being unlimited, if the observations of 
the geologist be correct, it is difficult to assent to the 
hypothetical argument, or to consider how man should 
ever be destitute of food. If we take any given 
number of people, ten millions for example, and 
imagine them placed in a desert, indeed no matter 
where, the decomposition of matter should be equal 
to the supply of vegetable organization, and if the 
number be doubled, or increased to one hundred mil- 
lions, the same increase will take place in the decom- 
posed elements, giving a corresponding increase to the 
vegetable creation. On the same principle, the greater 
the number of animals which man may subvert, 
either for utility, for pleasure, or for food, the greater 
will be the quantity of vegetable nutrition elicited, 
and consequently still will the vegetable world keep 
pace with the encreasing demands of the animal race. 
It does not, therefore, appear to be correct, to 
pronounce dogmatically that the earth has no ten- 
dency to double or quadruplicate its fertility, or 
that neither science nor mechanical invention can 
raise produce adequate to the increase of population. 
This great question is at once decided in the affir- 
mative, if we can admit that the decay of the animal 
world affords nourishment to the plants, and that 
the operation of this harmonious action and reac- 
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tion is inexhaustible. Man undoubtedly lias yet to 
learn much before he can aspire to control any of 
these processes: but he should never despair. In 
science we are as yet ignorant of nature's wonders : 
it is only within the last generation that our dis- 
coveries have been directed to the practical arts, and 
changes have already occurred in production, leaving 
the anticipation of sanguine projectors of the last age 
inuneasurably in arrear. Ages of labour and re- 
search can never exhaust new combinations of the 
most simple materials, all of which are capable of 
being applied to useful purposes. Nature is a 
prodigious operator when properly propitiated, and 
the great discoveries of the present age are nothing 
more than making her labour as an obedient hand- 
maid for human gratification. We know that by 
means of a little heat, judiciously applied, followed 
by sudden refrigeration, prodigious rocks can be cleft 
asunder, causing us to gaze with wonder at the ex- 
ecution of such gigantic operations by the simplest 
means. These present the germ merely of that 
science which man one day is destined to possess. 
The elixir vitae is probably beyond our reach ; but 
who would venture to pronounce that, throughout all 
time, crops of com must continue to be annual. 
Means may hereafter be devised to procure twenty 
within a week, and political economists, in place of 
reasoning on the concentric grades of land, progres- 
sively diminishing in fertility, may behold new 
machines perpetually arising, placing the active capi- 
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talists at each stage in a superior situation by their 
gradual augmentation of proBts. 

If the reader drop in his thoughts the hypothe- 
tical argument, and consider the discoveries and re- 
sources we have endeavoured briefly to sketch, as 
likely to be applied to the actual affairs of life, he 
may be inclined to smile at the conceit ; but if he 
consider them with reference merely to the solving 
of an abstract question, he will suspend his ridicule. 
It is quite as extravagant a thought to imagine all 
the earth fully tilled by ordinary means, and the 
people checked in their increase by the insufficiency 
(k food, as it is to suppose the inventions we have 
described practically bearing upon the concenis of 
life. The real question is simply this : is there a 
possibility that labour, and the materials on which it 
has to work, can increase in a geometrical ratio? An 
answer in the affirmative is decisive : indeed, it may 
be assumed that hesitation or doubt on the subject is 
decisive, so prone is the mind to view the future con- 
dition of society according to the contracted scale by 
which it is accustomed to judge of the past and the 
future. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon our past progress^, 
and consider the vast time which must elapse before 
it is necessary to have recourse to any of the expe- 
dients which seem hypothetically to present in the 
distance such glowing treasures. In the first place, 
there is at least one thousand years before the pre- 
sent means of cultivating the land can be exhausted, 

F 
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even supposing that population should continue to 
increase at a rapid rate. What a prodigious time is 
thus afforded for the discovery and developement of 
further knowledge, and for investigating and collat- 
ing the principles of population. 

In the second place, the circumstance of all the 
land being cultivated throughout the world, neces- 
sarily presumes that all countries are well governed, 
and therefore the general civilization, diffusion of 
knowledge, and high moral government, must pre- 
sent unbounded means for improvement, and, as a 
natural effect, the wisest laws will be enacted to ele- 
vate the human faculties. 

In the third place, in this high state of good go- 
vernment, many more minds must be at work to 
enlarge the physical dominion of man. If a few 
millions were able to produce an Arkwright or a 
Watt, a hundred millions, it is to be presumed, would 
produce ten or twenty such gifted individuals, and 
this geometrical increase in the volume of mind, 
operating in every country throughout the globe, 
exhibits the prodigious power which would be 
brought to bear on every subject, producing amelio- 
rating effects on the species which it requires a vivid 
imagination even to conceive. The sciences more- 
over are dependant upon each other — they yield re- 
ciprocal assistance — and discoveries made in one of 
them sometimes suggest entirely new views, and cause 
the subduction of natural obstacles, which otherwise 
might have been deemed impracticable. 
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From this outline the notion of an eventual super- 
fecundity of population afflicting the world, cannot but 
appear puerile. For ages to come the question can be 
held under discussion, presentin&f a fair subiect for the 
iny«tig,«„n oflean.^ and pLosophW societies, 
without any practical evils resulting. Even in what 
may be termed our probationary career, it does not 
appear that any injurious consequences would arise 
were population to continue rapidly increasing. In 
a former section it was stated, that for more than a 
century, in all probability, the actual food procured 
by the labour of man from the land will sustain no 
diminution. The introduction of the best imple- 
ments of cultivation, and the most approved system 
of fanning, into countries possessing the greatest 
natural fertility, will keep up a larger supply of food, 
by the same intensity of labour, than will be required 
for the increase of population. We have a fair right 
to assume that commercial knowledge will extend, 
and that nations will at length learn their true in- 
terest, and permit a beneficial interchange of com- 
modities. In this case, all the improvements and 
advantages appertaining to agriculture at present 
existing in Great Britain, will be copied into other 
countries, and at the termination of the time stated, 
the price of food, or, in other words, the quantity of 
labour required to produce it, may be just the same 
as at present. But, in the mean time, do the ad- 
vanced countries remain stationary ? Has agriculture, 
even if regarded in its ordinary operations, no further 
capabilities of improvement ? For time out of mind 
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writers on this subject have indulged in gloomy pre- 
dictions ; and yet when events have actually arrived, 
they exhibit society under an aspect quite different 
from that expected; completely falsifying many of 
those opinions which in their day were considered 
sound and plausible. Whether the question is 
viewed hypothetically or practically, it is important 
to attend to past experience in respect to the futility 
of these predictions, where the data are necessarily 
imperfect. It will take two centuries at the very 
least before there will be any real difficulty in pro- 
curing subsistence — that is, before such land will 
be resorted to in the agriculture of the world, that 
one acre will be positively unable to yield thirty 
bushels of wheat annually. If we take the state- 
ments of the farmers themselves relative to improve- 
ments known to be practicable, it is probable that 
two centuries more would elapse before this annual 
quantity would be reduced to twenty bushels, sup- 
posing universal peace and freedom of commerce. 
Even if changes should take place in the quantity of 
outlay required for cultivation, it would make little 
difficulty to society in the aggregate. There may be 
a change in the value of one commodity to another ; 
but so long as there is abundance for all, which is the 
basis of our argument, there can be no difference to the 
community taken collectively. Advantages evidently 
ensue from the extension of science and capital to 
agriculture. It is unnecessary to enter into details 
respecting the regulation of prices ; but it may be 
worthy of remark that, if at the lapse of a very long 
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period the land diminished in its bounteousness, and 
that, consequently, there was much labour and diffi- 
culty in procuring subsistence, the labourers would 
not be reduced to want, provided there was through- 
out society a proper proportion between the employers 
and the employed. The baneful effects of increasing 
sterility would diffuse itself equally over the entire 
community. The first effects would be to diminish 
the enjoyment of luxuries. At present, from the 
fertility of the earth, there is a large surplus over 
and above the subsistence of the labourers who are 
actually engaged in agriculture ; and it is precisely 
out of this surplus that all the expenses of art and 
civilization, and all the higher comforts and ele- 
gancies of life are defrayed. Suppose, therefore, 
that there is increased sterility in the land, from the 
approach of society to the extreme limits of culti- 
vation ; the surplus will be less, and the means for 
the enjoyment of these elegancies and luxuries will 
evidently be diminished. That the better classes 
must surrender their enjoyments, while, on the other 
hand, the labourers neither starve nor suffer serious 
privation, is evident from the fact that the labourers 
are not in excess to the actual work required of 
them ; their services, therefore, are quite as necessary 
to their employers as these classes are to them, and, 
consequently, being able to control their wages, 
they may slightly participate in, but they cannot 
solely sustain, the distress. Timely warning is thus 
given to the community in the aggregate of the 
approaching barrenness ; and an increase of popula- 
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tion need never to be feared, if there be a proper 
proportion between the active capitalists and the 
labouring classes. Both these hold their destinies 
in their own hands, and it is in their power to make 
the grandees, or the unproductive consumers, in every 
country feel the first approach of misfortune, caused 
by the diminution of the surplus, out of which all 
luxuries must eventually be liquidated. 

If this reasoning be sound, it fills the mind 
with the most exhilarating and joyful anticipations. 
The great question of ulterior prosperity resolves 
itself into an adjustment between population and 
labour. No matter what ratio of increase we give to 
each of these respectively, it would seem that by 
either judicious expansion or contraction they may 
harmonise with each other, preserving the bulk of 
the people from distress. If the reader be filled with 
the notion of the irresistible power of the human 
race rapidly to increase its numbers, he may be 
reminded of the actual augmentation of labour in its 
various forms, which has been witnessed in this 
country within the last generation, and also of the 
opinions of the most distinguished living authorities, 
that the resources of physical discovery are unlimited. 
On the other hand, if he be sceptical in respect to 
the geometrical ratio, when applied to human sus- 
tenance, and considers that our brilliant visions of 
the ultimate achievements of science belong more to 
romance than to philosophical discussion, he may be 
reminded of the slow increase of professional persons 
and others in the middle sphere of life ; proving the 
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efficacy of knowledge, forethought, and moral res^ 
traint. It never was designed by Providence, that 
the ultimate capabilities of satisfying the wants of 
man should take place without intellectual exertion, 
or that, in any period of his career, he might slug- 
gishly trust to nature, and permit his faculties to 
slumber. Were a profusion of food to arise spon- 
taneously, like ripe fruit in the Garden of Eden, he 
would, so far as is known of his present constitution, 
become inert, and oppressed with a mental stupor. 
The difficulties to be encountered stimulate all 
branches of his endowments — every diversity of pur- 
suit. They incite the physical, the intellectual, and 
the moral faculties to combine against the formidable 
obstacles which nature occasionally presents, as if 
out of love to her most favoured offspring, to quicken 
his strength ; they impel the cultivator, the philoso- 
pher, and the legislator, to labour harmoniously in a 
common cause to accelerate the general advancement. 
It would be unwise if all were unfolded at once, or 
if posterity were forestalled of their labours ; it is 
enough to shew that there is no uncontrollable law 
to check boundless amelioration, and it is not im- 
probable that the future philosopher may regard our 
apprehensions, respecting the ulterior difficulty of 
procuring subsistence, much in the same manner 
as inquirers of the present day look back upon the 
prognostications of the dark ages^ relative to the des- 
truction of the world by an earthquake or a comet. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION. 

The checks to population are generally divided into 
the positive and the preventive. The positive in- 
clude every cause which tends to cut off mankind in 
a violent manner, or which in any degree contributes 
to shorten the natural duration of human life. The 
preventive checks are those which operate before 
handy or which obstruct or retard marriages, and 
thus prevent an offspring from being brought into 
the world, which the parents are unable to support. 
Under both of those heads there are some observa- 
tions to offer. 



Section I. 



Positive Checks. 



When we survey the revolutions of empires and the 
existing state of the population in almost all the 
countries of the world, we are forced to admit that 
the scanty numbers of people, compared to the extent 
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of fertile territory, together with the depopulation of 
many regions once flourishing, have been attributable 
almost solely to the positive checks. These are war, 
epidemics, pestilence, famine, and general vice, 
which sweeps off in loathsome disease whole com- 
munities ; and which, affecting the future as well as 
the present, renders replenishment more difficult. 

It is no doubt melancholy to reflect upon these 
dreadful calamities, which almost all countries have 
been fated to endure, and which have sometimes swept 
away nearly one-third of the entire population. But, 
though such has been the history of the past, still the 
primary principles which regulate prosperity or ad- 
versity appear to prevail. Just in proportion as 
government has improved and civilization advanced 
have the evils diminished. The famines and plagues 
which in former ages were frequent, and sometimes 
depopulated entire districts, have almost disappeared 
from civilized Europe ; and at the present moment in 
Asia and the Eastern world generally, the severity of 
these scourges seems proportioned to the deserts, moral 
and political, of the different nations. Russian Tartary 
and British India appear to escape, while in other 
parts, where the governments are despotic, and where 
there is little inducement for man to put forth his 
energies, perhaps hardly a year passes over without 
extreme privations, and sometimes from the operation 
of one or other of these checks whole districts will 
be left utterly destitute of inhabitants. The greater 
the altitude of civilization the less is the liability to 
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violence of any kind. Amongst commercial states a 
severe scarcity, still less a famine, rarely prevails, and 
little injury would be inflicted if the government 
were provident, and if charity were widely mani- 
fested. Epidemics also, though they constitute a 
source of alarm, and fill men's minds with the idea of 
precarious mortality, hardly take off* a number suffi- 
cient to produce a sensible effect upon the aggregate 
population. War, too, in the present day loses part 
of its former devastating character, and it appeared 
in the cases of France and England that at the termi- 
nation of the most sanguinary conflict those rival 
nations ever were engaged in, their population had 
increased in a high ratio, unparalleled in their his- 
tories. It is evident, therefore, that as the ameliora- 
tion of society advances, redeeming lenitives begin 
to operate, and there is a progressive diminution of 
violent evils. 

It is important, perhaps, to consider, that the oper- 
ation of violent checks fails in ultimately correcting 
the evils attendant upon a redundant population. If 
famine or any positive check take place in a country 
in which there was great poverty resulting from re- 
dundancy, so that a large number of the people were 
destroyed, it does not necessarily follow that there 
would be any diminution of the poverty or of the 
relative distress. It depends upon the condition of 
life and character of the people cut off* whether or 
not those who remain find themselves in better cir- 
cumstances. If the mortality be amongst the labour- 
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ing class only, the evils will be diminished, and the 
redundant population will be removed. If the mor- 
tality be amongst the better classes, or rather those 
who give the play to industry, and with whom it 
originates, the evils will be augmented, and the re- 
dundant population will be increased. If the morta* 
lity be in equal proportion amongst the better classes 
and the poor, the comparative extent of the distress, 
and the redundant population, will remain unchanged. 
Were the cholera, for example, to be strictly indiscri- 
minate in its solemn visitings, and to attack both rich 
and poor alike, carrying off large numbers, we should 
still find, when it had passed away, and commerce 
recovered from the temporary stagnation, that there 
was poverty in the streets, and the same relative 
number of persons abjectly offering their services, 
but unable to procure emplojrment. And it is pro« 
bable, contrary to the prevailing opinion, that in the 
census for the succeeding ten years, notwithstanding 
the diminution of people, and the consequent excess 
of food, compared to the habitual supply, the ratio of 
increase would not be greater than in the preceding 
decennial return. It is, indeed, a great mistake to 
imagine that after famine or pestilence society in- 
creases in an accelerated ratio. That result depends 
upon other causes ; iipon the habits of the people ; 
the description and rank in life of those cut off; the 
nature of the government; and its capabilities to 
prevent a recurrence of the evils. In Spain or in 
Turkey the population in more prosperous times may 
have been twenty millions respectively. Disease, 
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war, and famine, may destroy four millions ; but the 
remaining sixteen millions will not elevate the ratio 
of their increase, because they have a wider space or 
a larger division of land to each individual to raise 
subsistence. Subsequent calamities may further re- 
duce the population to twelve millions, or even lower, 
and yet still there will be no vast strides made to 
repair the injury, and the extremes of poverty and 
want may be witnessed amongst the reduced popu- 
lation of twelve as well as among the twenty million. 
From these considerations it would appear that 
some prevalent notions respecting population are 
erroneous. The violent attacks on Mr. Pitt for esta- 
blishing his tax on bachelors might have been 
spared ; not that this tax is the wisest possible, but 
because assuredly it did not produce the evils gene- 
rally depicted. If the tax were paid by the better 
classes of society, it added, or rather it was calcu- 
lated by its operation to add, to the number of that 
class with whom industry originates, and whose 
wealth would admit of subdivision. It would, there- 
fore, stimulate invention, and the further acquisition 
of both material and immaterial capital. Instances 
could be described of two individuals possessing the 
same means of giving employment to labourers in 
productive industry; the one has remained single, 
and has employed during his lifetime, say, ten men ; 
the other has married, and employing ten men him- 
self, has given an education to his children sufficient 
to enable them to avail themselves of the resources of 
credit, and to strike out paths for themselves in active 
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commerce : the consequence has been to give in all 
branches of his family employment to a hundred 
men. Has the married man or the bachelor most 
contributed to repress redundancy ? 



Section II. 



Preventive Checks. 



The preventive checks to increase of numbers, as 
Mr. Malthus observes, are peculiar to man, and arise 
from that exertion of his reasoning faculties which 
enables him to calculate distant consequences. In 
civilized communities every man must be aware of 
the necessity of possessing something to ofier for his 
food ; he must reflect, also, whether or not the quan- 
tity and quality of such subsistence as he is enabled 
to compass will continue unchanged, or his personal 
gratifications be in any degree diminished, in case he 
marry, and be obliged to divide his wages or allow- 
ances amongst a rising family. To strengthen this 
habit of reflection is the object of enlightened legis- 
lation : it already exists efficaciously amongst the 
middle classes of society, and could it be extended 
to the labourers, there would be little fear of poverty 
appearing amongst them. But the experience of 
mankind must evince that it is not possible for 
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didactic admonitions, respecting the postponement of 
marriage, to operate upon the minds of the lower 
classes with any salutary effect. In whatever way 
statesmen may speculate, and with whatever zeal 
they may enact their laws, the mass of mankind will 
always consider that, so far as moral obligation is 
involved, to marry early is a virtuous, not a vicious 
act. The feelings, or, if the tem be more appm- 
priate, the deeply rooted prejudices, of almost all 
classes lead them to believe that a man who is in- 
strumental in producing an increase of citizens is a 
benefactor to the state. It is erroneous, therefore, to 
expect that the consequences of imprudent marriage 
will be looked upon by the parties themselves in 
the same light as they contemplate disease, oppro- 
bium, and misery, the attendants upon drunkenness 
and similar vices. The preventive checks can only 
be introduced amongst the labourers by inducing 
them to imitate the habits and manners of the middle 
orders, with whom the restraints to marriage proceed 
as much from selfish as from moral considerations. 
A strong propensity and governing motive of conduct 
can only be controlled by opposing to it another still 
stronger. Man has his eye constantly on his fellow, 
and dreads contempt as an evil, if long-suffering and 
degradation have not benumbed his faculties. His 
self-gratification works in many directions ; and it 
may lead to forethought in regard to marriage, quite 
independently of the commendation or the censures 
of the moralist. In reality, considerations concerning 
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subsistence do not regulate the extent of numbers in 
the upper classes of society. There are restraints 
not associated with the word moral, which act with 
powerful efficacy. These may be divided into two 
classes ; the one relates to the desire of immediate 
pleasure or gratification; the other to the fear of 
future pain, or the loss of personal comforts. In the 
first, there are all the intellectual resources which 
education presents, together with the many amuse- 
ments in which a single man can participate-^the 
theatre, the club, the evening party, and numberless 
such attractive places for spending the time agree- 
ably ; these, taken in conjunction, greatly strengthen 
the disposition of men not possessed of affluence 
to abstain from marriage, or at least to postpone it. 
The restraints belonging to the second class are 
referable to those habits of society, such as a display 
in dress or external appointments, which, always 
existing in a highly civilized state, it becomes dis- 
creditable to leave ungratified. In a virtuous and 
enlightened community these operate with extra- 
ordinary force ; and they certainly are of a more 
amiable nature than the other class, which spring 
from selfishness. But with regard to the labouring 
orders neither of these restraints operate. A single 
man especially, if he reside in the most advanced 
agricultural districts, enjoys no pleasures of any kind : 
his life is irksome, cheerless, and solitary ; his self- 
respect too, it is to be feared, is utterly gone ; and so 
far from having any reason to be surprised at the 
melancholy results which are presented to us, we 
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should rather think it strange if the redundancy, 
dissatisfaction, and misery, amongst the agricultural 
labourers were less, considering their habits, manners, 
and resources. But in examining into the principles 
which regulate the operation of the preventive check 
there is no reason to despond. It is something to find 
out the object desired ; and the ultimate attainment 
of that object does not appear to be utterly insuper- 
able. 

It may assist us to trace the habits of the highest 
description of persons receiving wages, and then 
those of the lowest class of daily labourers ; an 
insight into these particulars will complete this part 
of the subject, and clear up any doubts that may 
arise relative to the assumed superiority of increase 
of the working orders. 

Bankers and Merchants' clerks may be placed 
at the head of the list. Other persons of superior 
rank may certainly be considered as living by 
wages ; but they are of a diiferent description, and 
they may be supposed to enjoy an opportunity 
to vary their earnings, either by superior talents, or 
by industry. On the other hand, clerks, generally 
speaking, are confined to a stated service, and the 
rate of salary is adjusted to a corresponding uni- 
formity. Now the object is to enquire, what are the 
habits of those persons, and at what age do they 
marry. It is notorious that the majority of them 
postpone it to a very late period of life, and that very 
many never marry at all. The next enquiry naturally 
is, what is the cause of this ? The common answer 
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that they cannot afford it is very imperfect and un- 
satisfactory. Other persons, with a much smaller 
income, afford it, and manage to rear a family. The 
true reason is, that mere subsistence absorbs but a 
minor portion of the income of these clerks, but 
custom has imperatively required of them to preserve 
a respectable appearance. A large expense is en- 
tailed upon them in the article of dress ; they have 
little as it were to come and go upon in what apper- 
tains to food merely ; and any increased expense on 
this head would so trench on what they deem indis- 
pensable to their own personal appearance, that 
marriage is regarded by them with the utmost appre- 
hension. .With this class, therefore, it may fairly be 
said that restraints arising out of these habits of 
society operate so strongly as not only to keep popu- 
lation within due limits, but effectually to check it ; 
and that if other classes were similarly influenced, 
the speedy depopulation of the country would be the 
chief dread. 

If we take an inferior class of people, warehouse- 
men and persons employed in printing offices for 
instance, we shall find the existence of a feeling 
similar to that we have just described, though in di- 
minished proportion. Their work may be taken to be 
half corporeal and half mental : so great an outlay is 
not required in their clothing as in that of the former 
class, and they have therefore greater latitude in 
what relates to food ; they consequently do not view 
the cares of married life with so much caution. Still 

o 
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there is hesitation and delay, and it must be admitted 
that such lestraint operates to keep down population. 

In a still lower order of society, that of mechanics 
and working tradesmen, we observe a further dimi- 
nution in c^iain branches of their expenditure. 
The single men have a considerable latitude to accu- 
mulate in what relates to food, compared to those 
who are married, and the state is consequently entered 
into freely. Even here, however, some restraint 
exists. It is well known, from statistical tables which 
have been published, that journeymen, in many 
trades, are accustomed to spaad a good deal apart 
from food ; and thus, at least, to delay marrying longer 
than is absolutely necessary for them to have saved 
the means. This is all that is sought to be estab- 
lished ; for population is undeniably checked by 
such delays. 

We have now come down to the common day 
labourers, and they are beyond comparison the most 
important in the inquiry. With these the supply of 
food alone is considered, and it is known that no 
restraint whatever, in respect to consequences, has 
hitherto operated. It thus appears that, stq> by step, 
prudential considerations of reviewing all the conse- 
q.e«:« .ttei.d.ot „ nomage pre^. m<»e or 1««. 
according to the gradations of expense which habit 
has imposed upon the various classes receiving wages^ 
Were the same considerations to influence common 
labourers, and were custom to impose upon th^on the 
necessity of making a certain display in their persons 
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and in dieir houses, they would hesitate before they 
made the sacrifice of personal comforts, which they 
must see were indispensably necessary in order to 
provide for the expenses of a wife and family. The 
advantageous results that would ensue to the com* 
munity from this change would be quite as great as 
those accruing to the labourers themselves. In case 
a temporary stagnation of commerce took place there 
would be no extreme privations, no pauperism. Sup- 
pose the scale of living of the superior class of persons 
receiving wages to be at any given period equitably 
adjusted, and suppose from stagnation of trade or any 
other cause that -salaries were reduced. In these 
classes a reduction in that branch of expenditure 
which could best be dispensed with, clothing and lodg- 
ing, would then take place ; let the evil continue and 
encroachment must be made on many other articles ; 
a stage yet further, and many real necessaries must 
be relinquished. During this progression there is 
not actual misery ; there is merely comparative priva- 
tion of former comforts amongst the married people 
who have families ; but in the mean time how are 
the unmarried and those coming to maturity affected. 
Men already burthened with families have no alter- 
native. Witk the hardness of the times they must 
of necessity reduce their scale of living, even in what 
relates to the indispensable articles of life. Not so 
the single man. If custom has established a stand- 
ard of artificial wants which it would be discreditable 
not to satisfy, and the n^lect of which would expose 
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him perhaps to the derision of those just one step 
above him in society^ then would his mind admit of 
a strongly increased bias against incurring the charge 
of a family. He would remain single, and ere a 
generation elapsed the number of competitors would 
be diminished, and ultimately adjusted to the de- 
mand for their services. The whole of this reasoning 
will receive considerable corroboration on referring to 
the difference of customs which prevails in many 
parts of the United Kingdom. Precisely in propor- 
tion to the operation of the species of pride adverted 
to does the preventive check to population appear con- 
spicuous. In endeavouring to extend this feeling the 
labourers themselves must be willing coadjutors. 
There is no desire to exclude them from the pale of 
the social system, or to establish habits of restraint 
with them different from the rest of the community ; 
the object is to exalt not to degrade, and enlightened 
benevolence moves hand in hand with expediency in 
the means taken to accomplish the change. Through 
the progress of civilization the better classes of society 
are enabled to compass more enjoyments ; it is illibe- 
ral, therefore, to confine the lower classes to an un- 
deviating standard. Artificial wants are relative, 
and while all classes acquire fresh means of gratifi- 
cation, so should each humble individual equally rise 
in the social scale. By this means the evils of ex- 
treme luxury on the one hand and deplorable poverty 
on the other, which are generally associated in the 
thoughts, as attendant on high civilization, would be 
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averted. By introducing elevatec^ habits there may 
be a salutary increase of population, but it will still 
correspond with the demand for labour and not out- 
run it. In periods of temporary prosperity, for ex- 
ample, a labourer may receive high wages ; but if his 
thoughts, as in mai^ parts, only extend to the enjoy- 
ment of animal wants, he will early take a wife, and 
we shall behold his cottage crowded with a family, 
careless in their habits, negligent of their persons, 
and reckless of the future; but were the same labourer 
in the receipt of equal wages to feel uneasy at the 
thought of disreputable clothing, or the possibility of 
having a wife and children destitute of decent com- 
fort, he would calculate with caution the expenses of 
a family, and there would be little fear of his contri- 
buting to over-people the world. 

From these principles, respecting the operation of 
the preventive checks, a few reflections present them- 
selves. In the first place population does not actually 
increase in strict conformity with the received opi- 
nions upon that subject. It is quite possible for the 
ratio of increase to be small in countries possessing 
a lavish abundance of food. The labouring popula- 
tion may be in an elevated position, so that strong 
feelings of self-respect may be established which assi- 
milate them in their habits to the better classes of 
society, and which render the operation of prudential 
restraint eminently efficacious. There has certainly 
been a deterioration in the condition of the English 
labourers ; there is great existing distress ; and yet 
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according to every authentic information the rate of 
increase is greater now than formerly, so complete 
has been the de8tructk>n of the feeling of self*respect« 
Amongst the great body of the people at the present 
moment, sexual intercourse is the only gratification ; 
and thuS| by a most unfortunate concurrence of adverse 
circumstances, population goes on augmenting at a 
period when it ought to. be restrained. To better the 
condition of the labouring classes, that is, to place 
more food and comforts before them, however pa- 
radoxical it may appear, is the wisest mode to check 
redundancy. On this principle many singular ano- 
malies in Ireland can be explained. The increase of 
poverty in that country, which has certainly taken 
place within the last generation, has increased the 
number of births, and probably also the adult popu- 
lation. Were that country to emerge from her pre- 
sent condition, and were the object to restrain a Air« 
ther supply of labourers, the wisest- course would be 
to give the people a greater command over the neces- 
saries of life. When they are better fed they will 
have other enjo]rments at command than sexual inter-^ 
course, and their numbers, therefore, will not increase 
in the same proportion as at present. 

In the second place, from the foregoing principles i 

the dififerent rates of increase amongst town and agri- i 

cultural labourers, and also amongst different dis* ' . 

tricts of the same nation, can be explained. It is not ' 

solely owing to the sickliness of towns that popula- 
lation there is slow of increase : in some rejects the | 
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town population enjoys peculiar advantages ; the 
medical attendance is better, and there are more 
comforts and foreign commodities, considered now as 
necessaries rather than as luxuries, procured with 
facility. In the present state of England there is 
not much difiference in the bills of mortality, between 
the towns and country, and the smaller increase in 
town population proceeds from the greater eflGicacy 
of the preventive check. According to the progress 
of civilization, the rate of increase of every people 
undergoes considerable variation. Sometimes it in- 
creases, sometimes diminishes. It is quite possible 
for privations to diminish, while the people augment 
their numbers more slowly ; and this does not pro- 
ceed from any alteration in human fecundity as po- 
pulation becomes more dense and civilization pro- 
gresses : it is owing to the increased efficacy of pru- 
dential restraint. In place of there being any tendency 
in population to diminish in.prx)portion to the density 
of their numbers, it would appear that the exact 
contrary is the case. In St Giles's, Shoreditch, the 
most crowded parts of the Borough, indeed in all the 
most populous parts of large towns^ a greater number 
of persons are bom than in other parts less densely 
inhabited. Where the people enjoy greater room in 
their dwellings observation is more sedulously fixed 
upon their actions, and, attendii^ more to the com- 
forts and decencies of life, they postpcme marriage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PERIOD OF MARRIAGE MOST BENEFICIAL 

TO SOCIETY. 

When we hear of a population doubling itself in 
twenty-five years, as the rate at which mankind 
increases under the most favourable circumstances, 
we are not to assume that this exhibits the most 
desirable state of society. It is quite possible for a 
people to put forth a far inferior procreative power, 
and yet in every respect to display a superior state 
of social organization, and one better adapted to the 
legislator to select as his model in framing his laws 
for domestic government. It is the longevity and the 
large number of persons that arrive at a marrying 
age, which forms the correct criterion in judging of 
the prosperity and general happiness of a people. 
If in America the mean expectation of life is only 
twenty-eight years, and if forty-four children out of 
one hundred die before they attain the age of ten 
years, while in England the expectation of life is 
fifty-four years, and out of one hundred only thirty- 
five die before the age of ten, we are justified in 
pronouncing that the state of society in England is 
preferable to that of America, notwithstanding that 
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the population of the latter country doubles itself in 
twenty-five, and that of the former in fifty-two years. 
Neither are we to take it for granted, that a large 
number of births to each marriage necessarily proves 
that the ratio of increase of population is considerable ; 
it is quite possible for so many as five births to take 
place to every marriage, and yet the population re- 
main stationary or be even declining. This is easily 
accounted for by reflecting that for a population to in- 
crease people must not only be bom, but they must 
live and come to maturity. There are parishes in some 
of the most crowded districts in large towns in which 
the births more than average five to each marriage, and 
yet such is the mortality amongst the children, caused 
by neglect, filth, and want of proper sustenance, that 
a constant supply of fresh settlers from other parts 
is required to recruit the population or to prevent 
it from lessening its numbers. These considerations 
should remove the erroneous opinions too frequently 
formed in respect to the comparative prosperity of 
different nations, when the power of procreation is 
alone attended to. For a considerable period, ac- 
cordmg to the decennial returns, there has been an 
increase in the duration of life in England. From 
1700 to 1780 it has varied from one death in thirty- 
one to one death in forty-two. In 1790 it was one in 
forty-five, and according to the statement prefixed by 
Mr. Rickman to the last population returns, the ave- 
rage of 1796 to 1800 was forty-eight; 1806 to 1810, 
fifty-one; 1816 to 1820 fifty-seven; 1826 to 1830 
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it had declined to fifty-four. This exhibits, upon the 
whole, a material improvement in the general con- 
dition of the people, caused by superior medical 
treatment mkd greater cleanliness. The improvement 
in the manulacturing towns is the most conspicuous 
and surprbing* In the interval between 1770 and 
1780 the mortality in Manchester was one in twenty- 
four; in Liverpool one in twenty-seven and a hialf ; 
the average throughout the manufacturing districts 
of the North was one in tw^rfy-^ight : and, according 
to the recent returns, the mortality for all Lancashire 
and the West Riding of York, at the last census, was 
fifty-seven. This certainly evinces an ^ictraordinary 
change, and, notwithstanding the acknowledged dis- 
tress, probably there is no people in the world exhibit- 
ing more healthy and desirable proportions, in respect 
to ages and g^ieral longevity, than the majority of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. There is no doubt 
capability for much further improvement, and sup- 
posing that the question of food did not cramp the 
views of the legislator, or in other words, that he 
was not restrained in his plans of future amelioration 
by considerations respecting the ulterior difficulty of 
procuring sustenance, there are three circumstances 
which would guide him in his designs. First, he 
would endeavour to establish a society in which 
there should be the largest longevity possible : there 
should be, for example, the fewest deaths in infancy ; 
a lai^e proportion of the population should arrive at a 
marrying age ; and after this period was past a rea- 
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sonable hope shoald present itself for the attainment 
of good old age. Secondly, he would endeavour to 
establish a state of society in which the physical 
developement of the human frame would diiq)lay itself 
in a state of high power, energy , and general excels 
lence. To have a strong, healthy and active race of 
men must be an object of primary importance to 
every nation ; and there seems no reason why these 
great ends should not be kept in view in respect to 
the human race as well as the lower animals. Third* 
ly, he would endeavour to stretch to the utmost 
limits every amelioration connected with that higher 
part of man, his moral government. There can be 
no doubt that this important consideration can be 
much influenced by the notions of marriage which 
are generally prevalent in the community. 

In all these prominent objects it would seem that 
nature works harmoniously, and what tends to estab* 
lish one end equally acts to accomplish the others. 
To place some restraint upon the first impulse of the 
passions, and consequently to postpone marriage, not 
by any means to a late period, but to a time when 
the natural powers are fully developed, will eventu- 
ally be found to confer the greatest advantages upon 
society. Under the first head, of longevity, it is 
well known that there is a relation between the period 
at which people in different nations arrive at matu- 
rity, and the period of their natural demise. It is 
with plants as with animals; quick vegetation and 
early ripening are always followed by premature 
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decay. Nations in which the average marrying Bjge 
is eighteen to twenty will assuredly exhibit a popu- 
lation shorter lived than in those where the marrying 
age is twenty-five to twenty-seven. Indeed, the latter 
state of things presents so many advantages that few 
legislators would hesitate which to select had they 
unlimited choice, or were they solely desirous of 
producing a society in its most favourable condition, 
unconnected with any consideration respecting food. 
Life is sweet, and the moment a being is brought 
into the world reason combines with feeling in our 
fondly hoping that it may not be removed from the 
scene of its affections until a late period, when it 
has fairly run its course, and when the passions fall 
in with the physical frame in a natural decay. 

In regard to the second point, it is known that the 
bffspring of young parents is generally puny, and de- 
ficient in muscular fibre. This subject was noticed 
so far back as the time of Aristotle, who has ex- 
pressed himself as follows : " Premature conjunc- 
" tions produce imperfect offspring; females rather 
^^ than males, and those feeble in make and short in 
'^ stature ; that this happens in the human race as 
" well as in other animals is visible in the puny in- 
*^ habitants of countries where early marriages pre- 
" vail."* In another part he further observes : " to 
" the female sex premature wedlock is peculiarly 
" dangerous, since, in consequence of anticipating 

* Aristotle-De Repub. B. iv. p. 246. 
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" the demands of nature, many of them suflGer greatly 
" in child-birth, and many of them die," The opinions 
of modem writers on this subject have not varied, and 
it appears that, throughout the various charitable in- 
stitutions in this country, those persons bom of pa- 
rents in the prime of life possess the physical endow- 
ments of their species in the greatest perfection. 

In regard to the third point, it seems obvious that 
as marriage is delayed for a little while, and not 
formed on the first excitement, more discrimination 
will be displayed, and reason will exert her sway ad- 
vantageously to suit the parties to each other. On 
the part of the rising offspring the beneficial results 
are manifold and striking. That species of educa- 
tion in infancy, derived from maternal care, is ever 
the most valuable; and it will be much better ac- 
complished when the first joys of youth on the part 
of the mother are soothed down to contemplative 
womanhood. The zest for pleasure is abated, and 
h«r thoughts centre in the welfare and happiness of 
her offspring. How many are the cases where guilt 
itself is checked in its career by the force of affection- 
ate reminiscences, arising in the bosom of a youth 
when far distant from his home, and removed from 
friendly counsel ; the image of his mother floats be- 
fore him; the vicious passion is repelled; and the 
waverer may for ever be fixed in a life of virtue from 
this first triumph of maternal precepts. 

The salutary effects which would result to society 
in case the institutions of social life were established 
in accordance with these views, must be easily ap- 
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predated. What the exact age most eligible for 
marriage should be must naturally depend upon 
climate and physical circumstances* In temperate 
regions, and in Europe in general , if twenty-five 
years were selected as the period, and if the marriage 
state were then freely entered into, it is prolmble that 
all the adyantages just depicted would be obtained, 
and the period of doubling, making allowance for oc- 
casional emigrations in mercantile pursuits, would 
not be quicker than eighty to ninety years* 

There must always be some preventive check in 
operation; and it would undoubtedly be desirable 
to have this check so adjusted that it would rise 
or fall according to the varying intensity of com- 
mercial changes or vicissitudes Trom which no coun- 
try, however well governed, can escape. It would 
be instructive to ascertain the real operation of this 
check throughout the different nations of Europe; 
but the subject is complicated and difficult. The 
proportions of yearly marriages to the whole po- 
pulation is the most common criterion to select in 
order to determine the extent of its operation ; but 
this mode is liable to some objections. If the people 
be increasing in their numbers rapidly, as in Ame- 
rica, the proportion of yearly marriages to the entire 
population, would exhibit results entirely different 
from those appearing in a country where the popu- 
lation was nearly stationary. On the same principle 
also the degree of longevity is an important consider- 
ation in the question, and amongst healthy countries 
the customary mode of calculating the preventive 
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checks will give results rather helow than above the 
real efficacy of its operation. It seems expedient, 
therefore, to investigate the ages of the population in 
each country at a given period ; and by this means, 
on ascertaining . the number of people within the 
marrying ages, and comparing them with the total 
nimiber of marriages, we can discover pretty nearly 
the average periods of marrying, and consequently 
the operation of the preventive check. When the 
tables now m progress by Mr. Rickman are finished, 
the data wUl be complete for determming this 
point. In the mean time the folio wing, table, founded 
upon the population returns of 1821, will enable us 
to form a loose and general idea of its operation in 
England, and of the degree of its exertion required to 
adjust the future population to the prospects of the 
country. 

ENGLAND.— POPULATION IN 1821. 

Ages. Total. Proportion in 10,000. 

Under 5 1,464^64 1491 

5 to 10 1,282,339 1304 

10 to 15 1,092,435 1112 

15 to 20 974,690 992 

20 to 30 1,552,226 1579 

30 to 40 1,163,580 1183 

40 to 50 920,850 937 

50 to 60 648,169 658 

60 to 70 445,272 453 

70 to 80 221,269 225 

80 to 90 59,616 61 

90 to 100 5,051 5 



Total agea^etumed.. 9,830,461 10,000 
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Out of a population of ten thousand it thus ap- 
pears that between the ages of twenty and thirty 
there are one thousand five hundred and seventy-nine 
males and females ; and between the ages of thirty 
and forty, one thousand one hundred and eighty- 
three. 

According to the usual mode of calculation these 
would be appropriated to «ach year as follows : 



Age. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Age. Males. Females. Total. 


20 


.. 92 .. 92 .. 184 


30 .. 66 .. 67 .. 133 


21 


• • o9 • . Oif . . 1 / o 


31 .. 64 .. 65 .. 129 


22 


.. 85 .. 86 .. 171 


32 .. 63 .. 63 .. 126 


23 


.. 82 .. 83 .. 165 


33 .. 61 .. 62 .. 123 


24 


.. 79 .. 80 .. 159 


34 .. 59 .. 60 .. 119 


25 


.. 76 .. 77 .. 153 


35 .. 58 .. 58 .. 116 


26 


.. 74 .. 75 .. 149 


36 .. 56 .. 57 .. 113 


27 


.. 72 .. 72 .. 144 


37 .. 55 .. 55 .. 110 


28 


.. 70 .. 70 .. 140 


38 .. 54 .. 54 .. 108 


29 


. • 68 . . 68 • . 136 


39 .. 53 .. 53 .. 106 




Total 1579 


Total 1183 



In the last population returns it is stated, that the 
marriages are to the population as one to one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine. Out of a population of ten 
thousand, this would give seventy-seven marriages : 
now, on referring to the above table, it appears that 
there are seventy-six individuals who annually arrive 
at twenty-five years of age ; it therefore follows that 
this is about the mean age of marriage ; and since it 
is notorious that from accidents, emigration, or absti- 
nence, many never marry at all, a large majority 
would appear to marry before twenty-five years of 
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age; a proof that, however the preventive check may 
operate amongst the middle classes of society, it acts 
with little efficacy amongst the bulk of the people. 

If we suppose on an average four births to each 
marriage, there will be three hundred and eight 
births out of a population of ten thousand : taking 
the mortality at fifty-four years, there will be one 
hundred and eighty-five deaths : there will then be 
an annual excess of a hundred and twenty-three 
births out of a population of ten thousand, exhibiting 
an excess of births above the deaths to the whole of 
the living, in the proportion of one to eighty-one, 
which, according to the table given in Mr. M althus's 
work, exhibits a decennial increase of about thirteen 
per cent., or a period of doubling in fifty-six years. 
This very nearly corresponds with the proportions 
now existing in this country ; and it corroborates in 
some degree the previous calculation that twenty- 
five years is the mean age of marriage. 

If we suppose the period of marris^e postponed 
to twenty-eight years, the number of annual mar- 
riages will then be seventy, the births two hundred 
and eighty, giving an annual increase of ninety-five 
persons out of ten thousand : this exhibits an excess 
of births above the deaths to the whole of the living 
in the proportion of one to one hundred and five : 
and, according to the tables of Mr. Malthus, the de- 
cennial increase would be about ten per cent. ; and 
the period of doubling about seventy-two years and a 
half. 

H 
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This calculation, however, presumes that the post- 
ponement of marriage does not tend to diminish the 
prolificness of the women. 

If we suppose, firom the postpcmement of marriage, 
that the number of births is reduced to 3 . 5, the 
annual excess of births will then be sixty in ten 
thousand, or in the proportion of one to a hundred 
and sixty-six. This would exhibit a decennial in- 
crease of a little above six per cent., or a period of 
doubling in one hundred and fourteoi years. 

It is probable that the diminished iruitfulness of 
marriages, consequent upon the postponement as- 
sumed, would not be greater than what is stated. It 
has long been observed, that when women marry late 
in life, the postponement of the generative eneigies 
carries the prolificness beyond the average period. 

Let us now examine what the effects would be 
upon the entire population, if the same abstinence 
were displayed amongst the lower as amongst the 
middle classes. From emigration to the various 
colonies, as well as from abstinence, it may be pre- 
sumed, according to common observation in society, 
that one-fifth of the better classes in society remain 
single. Assuming the average period of marriage 
to be twenty-five, this would g^ve sixty-two marriages 
annually and two hundred and forty-eight births, or 
an excess over the deaths of sixty-three. The decen- 
nial increase would then be six and a half per cent., 
the period of doubling would be a hundred and 
eleven years- 
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If one-sixth remain single, the decennial increase 
would be a little more than seven and a half per 
cent., the period of doubling ninety-seven years. 

It appears, therefore, from these calculations, that 
were the same habits to prevail amongst the lower 
as amongst the middle classes of society, the increase 
of population in this country would virtually proceed 
at a very slow rate. Indeed, at the present time, we 
are disposed to exaggerate it, from merely looking at 
the actual increaseof population, without investigating 
the causes to which it is properly ascribable. It does 
not appear that there is any very great increase in 
the procreative power for the last generation, not* 
withstanding the high ratios of increase which are 
decennially exhibited. It is the increase in longevity, 
proceeding from the diminished mortality amongst 
the children, which has occasioned the change. The 
same cause is operating throughout Europe; and 
some recent writers in France have stated that, not- 
withstanding the great increase of population in that 
country, the births are not more numerous now than 
fifteen years back : thus showing that the increase 
in numbers is solely attributable to a diminished 
annual mortality. In this country much may still 
be done to lessen the average mortality, and popu<- 
lation will keep increasing at a rapid rate. But 
when the highest longevity is reached which society 
is capable of attaining, the increase will appear 
to be slow. There is, thus, little cause for appre- 
hension relative to future redundancy, if we con- 
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sider how easy are the means to check population, 
in case we can bring the habits of all classes exactly 
to correspond with each other. In laying down rules 
for the attainment of ultimate ends affecting morals 
and habits, the difficulties are not so great as they 
would at first appear. Those maxims, affecting the 
government of the social system, which meet with 
general commendation, and which are inculcated in 
our standard literature, insensibly warp themsielyes 
into our thoughts, and, in a large proportion of cases, 
form the practical rule of life. How many rules 
respecting social relations appear to bind us with 
adamantine chains, which are so soft and frail as to 
be dissipated by a breath whenever public opinion 
undei^es a change. The same analc^ will hold 
with respect to marriage throughout all gradations 
of life. Were all the considerations relating to it 
thoroughly understood, and generally acquiesced in, 
they would acquire a growing influence, and soon 
become permanently confirmed, acting in such an 
efficacious manner as to secure general benefit. By 
degrees every person would learn his proper rule of 
conduct in respect to this most important step in life, 
which would continue to spread, both in precept 
and in action, until all were included within the 
circle of its salutary operation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE CHARITABLE SUPPORT OF THE POOR. 

Notwithstanding every pains which may be taken 
to promote the welfare of the working classes, it is to 
be feared that, for a long period to come, there must 
be an extended call for charity upon the wealthier 
orders of society. This consideration gives rise to 
one of the most important questions in civil polity — 
whether or not the poor should be supported by 
compulsory contributions ? We shall investigate the 
point under three heads : first, as to the right of the 
poor to receive assistance ; secondly, as to the justice 
of the better classes contributing according to their 
means; thirdly, as to the expediency of the state 
making charity a public or national object. 



Section I. 
Right of the Poor to receive Assistance. 

The right of the poor to receive support is one of 
those questions which it would be prudent to moot 
as seldom as possible. Cases are frequent in politics, 
in which the discussion of abstract points gives rise 
to angry feelings, without being productive of any 
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practical good. It can answer little useful purpose 
to set the interests, or the fancied interests, of the 
lower classes in opposition to those of the rich. A 
spontaneous and kindly charity may by these means 
be converted into a reluctant and sullen contribution ; 
and the reciprocal feelings of good brotherhood, 
which ought to exist amongst all branches of the 
same great national family, may be converted into 
distrust and rancour. But though this consideration 
is sufficient to check frequent discussion, yet it is 
proper to have definite ideas on the mind in every 
extended enquiry. 

According to the principles hitherto elucidated, it 
will probably be admitted, without further argument, 
that the basis of a judicious social system should 
secure to the poor sufficient food for their support. 
Before investigating this point in detail, it may be 
necessary to enumerate the various classes that from 
time to time seek eleemosynary assistance. In every 
country the poor may be divided into three great 
classes : first, those who are unable to work or to 
perform any services for themselves ; secondly, those 
who are able to work, but who cannot procure em- 
ployment from imprudent conduct, or from bad 
character; thirdly, those who are meritorious, but 
who cannot procure employment from the stagnation 
of commerce. 

In the first class there may be several species : 
those incapable of labour from acute and temporary 
disease, from the weakness of infancy, from the 
natural decrepitude of old age, or from deformity or 
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bodily infinmity of any kind. In regard to these 
there is little difference of opinion, and there seems a 
general willingness to give support to all. Epidemic 
diseases cannot be foreseen, and if suffered to exist 
and spread amongst the lower classes, the community 
in general would suffer ; the wealthier classes, there- 
fore, for their own sakes are called upon to interfere, 
and to bear the expense of hospitals, and such insti- 
tutions, to receive the poorer classes whenever afflicted 
with severe disease. In regard to those who are 
permanently disabled, or who labour under repulsive 
infirmities, it is to be feared that private sympathy 
would soon be exhausted; and, indeed, it is not 
seemly nor conducive to public morality to permit 
these persons to exhibit their deformity in order to 
elicit alms. 

The second class, or those who are guilty of mis- 
conduct, may be quickly disposed of. It certainly 
never could be intended in any well-governed state, 
to allow the sturdy vagrant, or the vicious and im- 
provident, to feed upon the earnings of the indus- 
trious classes. It is no doubt a difficult object to 
deal with those persons according to their deserts; 
but so far as the present object is concerned, it may 
be unequivocally decided that they have no abstract 
right to receive support. 

The question then is reduced to a narrow compass, 
and we have only to consider whether or not the 
able-bodied poor, who are not blameable for any 
actual misconduct, should receive gratuitous assist- 
ance. As a matter of right, if all the circumstances 
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be fairly and impartially weighed, it would seem 
that the answer must be given in the affirmative. 
The various regulations, the changes of commercial 
law, the alterations of duties and channels of com- 
merce, which from time to time take place in legis- 
lation, are quite out of the control of the working 
classes. If distress arise, they themselves are hardly 
to blame; they cannot control the revolutions of 
trade, the devastations of war, natural calamities, 
or the improvidence of governments — at times no 
less extensively destructive. As passive instruments 
they are obliged to follow, and their destiny, whether 
for good or for evil, is scarcely in their own keeping ; 
it must depend upon accident and the diversified 
motives which may please to actuate the better 
classes of society. It is quite possible, therefore, 
for extreme distress to prevail, without the smallest 
impeachment of their prudence or forethought. In 
this case it would be rigid and unjust to punish 
them for the acts of others. It would indeed 
be worse, it would be adding ingratitude to injus- 
tice. At pleasure, and when it suits the purpose 
of the state, it uses these persons at its will, and 
violates their personal liberty. It forces them by 
ballot to serve in the militia, and to fight the public 
battles ; it compels them to man the national fleets ; 
it levies taxes upon them in their prosperity; and 
when the hour of adversity arrives, surely, after hav- 
ing used them forcibly and unconsulted at the public 
volition, it would not be just to abandon them to 
fitter destitution. So long as a man is willing and 
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ready to offer his services, and to say, I ani desirous 
to work, and to perform to the utmost of my ability, 
the other branches of the community are called upon 
to support him. He offers in exchange the only thing 
he can give, his labour ; and the state, having estab- 
lished artificial regulations for the purpose of sup- 
porting the gradations of rank, should grant in ex- 
change a fair equivalent for that labour, not probably 
equal to what it would produce if left to its own ac- 
cord in an ordinary state of commerce, but certainly 
sufficient for existence. 



Section II. 



Justice of all Classes contributing according to their means. 

Before deciding upon the question respecting the 
propriety of causing all parties to contribute to the 
support of the poor according to their means, it is 
necessary to refer to the comparative advancement 
of society. In young nations, and in many parts 
not thickly peopled, or where the complicated re- 
lations of commerce have not extended, there can 
be no doubt that poor rates are an evil ; they 
chill the kindlier feelings and charities of life, and 
prevent the amiable and the virtuous from extending 
to the unfortunate that practical benevolence which is 
so easily and so advantageously exercised in districts 
where every individual is in some degree known to 
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his neighbour. But when civilization and wealth are 
far advanced, qualities of a more sordid nature un* 
avoidably predominate, and a dependance on private 
charity becomes impracticable; it would be taxing 
the benevolent that the selfish should escape ; a com- 
pulsory contribution then becomes necessary, and 
the difficulty consists in the mode of its enactment 
and impartial distribution. Hence, as society ad-' 
vances, there is a material change in the feelings and 
general principles which actuate the bulk of the 
people. With a rapid diflfusion of wealth the more 
selfish feelings gain ground ; the benevolent feel that 
in alleviating distress, which even in the most pros- 
perous society must be more or less prevalent^ they 
are contributing beyond their just proportion ; and 
thus, for the sake of justice, a call must be made, and 
enforced upon all who seek to avoid participating in 
disbursements which are probably inseparable from 
the identical state of things, or organization of in- 
dustry, to which their own ease or comparative com- 
fort is traceable. When society is less advanced, the 
desire to assuage the suflferings of the unfortunate 
seems a universal impulse. Improvement awakens new 
sentiments, but it also deadens old ones, and some- 
times there is no occasion to be proud of the change. 
The same feeling which prompts to the lavish enter- 
tainment at the social board, is equally open to the 
calls of want. Hospitality and charity dwell together, 
they are twin sisters, and inseparably accompany the 
early period of a people's career, though as society 
advances their influence is impaired. This reflection 
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must not, nevertheless, engross all our admiration for 
the primitive ages ; civilization rouses the most va- 
luable faculties of the mind, and it may be assumed 
that the aggregate good far surpasses the aggregate 
evil* All parts of the United Kingdom have certainly 
passed that period when the early virtues are chiefly 
conspicuous; and even in Ireland, where no com- 
pulsory rates prevail, charity is not now a universal 
feeling. It is hardly to be imagined that any person 
should starve from absolute want; and the support 
of the poor in that coimtry, much heavier in its 
pressure than is generally conceived, considerably 
mcreases absenteeism: it falls upon the resident 
inhabitants, while those most able to pay are re- 
moved from the disagreeable importunities of the 
beggars, and contribute nothing. 

Even when the disposition to private charity is 
favourable, occasional caprice in its exercise seems 
associated with high refinement of manners. A 
deceptive or prepossessing appearance in the ob- 
ject seeking assistance, rather than a patient exami- 
nation into character, generally determines the extent 
of the relief. A well told tale, which the hearer 
rarely thinks of investigating, sometimes succeeds 
where real distress, silent from the consciousness of 
sufiering, fails. The temper of mind, beisides, in 
which the donor may be at the time of solicitation, 
and numberless such circumstances, depending upon 
accident or passion, renders individual charity fickle 
and indiscriminating. Most persons giving alms act 
on the impulse of the moment ; they are powerfully 
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moved by what appears novel and peculiar in suffer- 
ing ; and they too frequently turn a deaf ear to trite 
appeals relating to the miseries of ordinary life. In 
active benevolence there is nothing attractive ; cer- 
tainly nothing that is shewy or alluring. The touch- 
ing woe which draws forth a sigh on the perusal of 
tales of fancy, is very different from the wretchedness 
found in the gloomy and squalid abodes of real in- 
digence ; and it has long been remarked that quick 
sensibility displayed in the drawing-room, in respect 
to the former, is rarely conjoined with practical be- 
nevolence, which will encounter much irksome dis- 
agreeableness in relieving the latter. Recent reports 
of different societies^ in opulent towns in Scotland, 
and in other places, where efforts have been made 
to suppress mindicity, corroborate these objections 
s^inst individual charity. In every case indiscri- 
minate private alms giving is complained of as dis- 
tributing assistance unequally, inducing a feeling of 
servility, and encouraging dissimulation and knavery. 



Section III. 

Expediency of making Charity a national object. 

In regard to the expediency of supporting the poor 
by a public contribution, the general effects of such 
a measure are to be considered ; and also, how far gra- 
tuitous assistance adds to the number of the claimants. 
Though the principle of rendering relief to paupers 
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is said to destroy feelings of personal independance, 
and to make charity less humiliating in the eyes of 
the labourers generally, many circumstances have 
hitherto contributed to prevent this injurious oper- 
ation. On the whole, this country, for upwards of two 
centuries, has been in a progressive state of improve- 
ment. Extensive wastes have been brought into cul- 
tivation, and commerce has extended itself to the 
furthest extremities of the earth, engendering nume- 
rous excitements to industry. In many points the 
condition of the lower classes is materially improved, 
and numberless articles of consumption are now held 
indispensable to their comfort, which to their ances- 
tors were unknown. It is evident, therefore, that 
up to a certain time, notwithstanding the many evils 
attributable to a system of public charity, there 
must have been some redeeming advantages. Those 
evils, besides, in modern discussion, are constantly 
assumed to belong to the general principle of public 
eharity, and not as they ought to be to that par- 
ticular exemplification of the principle which is 
presented by the English poor laws. The present 
object is not to discuss the propriety of these laws, 
but the expediency, in the abstract, of providing sup- 
port for the poor. The use of a thing, it need 
hardly be observed, is very different from its abuse ; 
and so many evils have grown up connected with 
parish regulations, that few persons can abstract 
their thoughts sufficiently to dwell upon the prin- 
ciple of the question without attending to details 
which are superinduced and objectionable. Mankind 
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are ever prone to pass unlimited condemnation upon 
an institution the moment abuses become conspicu- 
ous ; but this is going too far ; the wisest laws may 
be perverted ; and the changes of commerce, man- 
ners, and customs, may call for modifications to suit 
the altered relations of society without impugning the 
wisdom of the primary enactment. Regarding the 
general question in this point of view, the expedi- 
ency of establishing a system of public charity in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, scans to be borne out 
on the following grounds. 

The constant demands for parish rates, exacted a» 
a right, and frequently paid with extreme reluctance, 
necessarily call, as Mr. M'Culloch has well illus- 
trated, for a rigid scrutiny into the nature of the 
institution itself, and the means of preventing its 
extreme pressure. It has been observed that, owing 
to this circumstance, farms in England are on a 
larger scale than in most countries ; the land is not 
cut up into triangular patches, where the labourer 
endeavours to keep a cow half-fed, lives in misery 
himself, and brings into the world an offspring again 
tending to a further injurious division of the land. 

The second advantage consists in establishing a 
high natural or habitiial rate of wages. A labourer 
in Ireland lives on potatoes, in India on rice ; but in 
England custom has decided that he should compass 
white bread, and occasionally meat, and also that he 
should be decently clothed. To what cause are these 
superior habits attributable ? It will perhaps be 
found, waiving any intrinsic superiority of the 
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English character, that the general consumption of 
commodities is likely to be carried to a higher pitch 
by the operation of public contributions for charitable 
support. Judiciously regulated, the parish allow- 
ances tend to preserve, in principle, a high scale of 
artificial wants, by keeping alive an elevated standard 
in respect to the habitual consumption of a working 
man. It may lead to a uniform and regular use of 
many articles which, were their consumption to cease, 
would inflict much injury upon many of the pro- 
ductive classes. In regard to the distressed labourers 
themselves it may also, in many cases, prevent them 
from sinking into despair, and thus incite them to 
retain their habits of industry. It is well known that 
inexorable severity of punishment is not the best 
adapted for the prevention of crime ; so neither is 
the sudden fall from comparative comfort to hopeless 
penury the wisest mode to check improvidence. 

The remaining advantage consists in suppressing 
the importunities of beggars, and in abolishing 
vagrancy in general. These are great objects, and if 
they can be accomplished without remotely visiting 
injurious consequences on the general relations of so- 
ciety, an immense benefit is unquestionably attained. 
Every nation must bestow a certain portion of its 
annual earnings upon the unfortunate; and before 
we exclaim against the heavy pressure of parochial 
contributions, we should make an estimate of the 
probable outgoings, in case relief were left to indi- 
vidual charity. There is much delusion in expecting 
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that the commuiiity could erer be relieved firom these 
demands ; and though the collective amount of a 
public rate S4>pears formidable in figures, it is quite 
possible for a large amount to be defrayed in gra- 
tuitous alms. 

In Ireland the calls for private charity never cease ; 
and many persons would willingly pay double the 
sum to be relieved firom the bold and most annoying 
importunities of the b^gar. The fund, moreover, 
for defiraying this pajrment would be increased if 
charity were made a public object in that country. 
The dissentients to this measure, before they dog- 
matically decide upon its pernicious consequences, 
should make an estimate of the effects upon industry 
derivable from the more general consumption of 
manufactures and other articles, in consequence of a 
higher standard of artificial wants being established 
for the labouring population generallyl It is pro- 
bable, if this and other circumstances were fairly and 
abstractedly considered, that the expediency of public 
charities would be admitted. The call for them is a 
proof of the commercial advancement of a people 
which the future history of Europe will evince. 
Whether or not the English poor laws is a wise 
system, or a judicious exemplification of the general 
principle, is a very different question. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ENGLISH POOR LAWS. 



Section !• — History, 

The system of providing support for the poor origi- 
nated in the early periods of the Christian church. 
A large sum for the redemption of souls was levied 
by the clergy, who received it in the capacity of 
guardians or treasurers to the poor. In the progress 
of time contributions, at first specifically defined, be- 
came more general ; and, on the part of the religious 
institutions, the distribution of the fund assumed a 
more discretionary character. At an early period in 
the history of the English church, there are com- 
plaints that funds given for the support of the poor 
were diverted from their proper channel, and ex- 
pended in sumptuous entertainments given to the 
feudal chieftains who, in travelling through the 
country, rested with their retainers at the abbeys and 
religious houses. 

During the reign of Edward I., when English ju- 
risprudence received so great an accession of wise 
and judicious enactments, strenuous efforts were 

I 
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made to check these abuses, and many statutes were 
passed, regulating the manner in which alms should 
be given to the poor, the sick, and the feeble. At 
this period the clergy still continued the guardians 
of these classes, and they took every pains to incul- 
cate upon their flocks the necessity of alms-giving as 
a religious duty, and as the means, in many cases, of 
expiating a life of crime. 

This state of things continued, mendicity rather 
increasing than otherwise, to the reign of Edward III. 
when many important alterations took place in the 
social condition of England. It is in this reign that 
the first statutes appear particularizing the nature of 
vagrancy, and the measures to be taken for its sup- 
pression. By the twenty-third of Edward III., 
soldiers and sailors, vagrants passing to their homes, 
and all persons licensed by justices, were protected 
in gathering alms, and hence the origin of itinerant 
passes given by magistrates to beggars. During this 
era, a marked distinction appears to have been made 
between the impotent poor and sturdy beggars, or 
those able to work; the former were treated with 
lenient indulgence, the latter with stem severity. 
The comparative number of the idle, who travelled 
about in a state of vagrancy, depended in a great 
degree upon the political st^te of the country. In 
times of war or active commotion the feudal barons 
kept up a large body of retainers and needy attend- 
ants, which rendered the country tolerably free from 
beggars. In peace these retainers were disbanded, 
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and from long predatory habits^ and being too idle 
to engage in continuous industry, they moved from 
place to place, either seeking charity or trusting to 
opportunities for plunder. 

Under Henry VII., when intestine commotions had 
ceased, the government settled into a regular state, 
and, when a taste began to diffuse itself for the lux- 
uries and Conveniences of life, a great change took 
place in the condition of the labouring classes. The 
incentives to industry gave a tone to various artizans, 
and established a new order of society. But still the 
innovation, from exciting tumult to monotonous la- 
bour, assorted ill with many who could not control 
their dispositions to settle in regular pursuits. Dur- 
ing this and the following reign great numbers con- 
tinued to receive assistance at the religious houses ; 
and, indeed, at this time, charity was considered a 
palliative for many vices. The indiscriminate assist- 
ance introduced many impositions, not only upon 
the clergy, but upon the credulous laity, who were 
totally unable to explain the apparent increase of 
distress. It was in this condition of things that the 
suppression of the monasteries took place, and, as may 
easily be imagined, an extraordinary change ensued in 
the aspect of the country. It could hardly be supposed 
that the bulk of the people would immediately emerge 
from a state of dissolute idleness to one of persevering 
industry ; the preliminary education and materials for 
its exercise were wanting; and there was thus a vast 
number of persons thrown quite unprovided for and 
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defenceless upon the country, unless the government 
stept in to their assistance. However arbitrary may 
have been the proceedings which history attaches to 
the Tudor race, a want of regard for the welfare and 
happiness of the lower classes of the people can never 
be included among their demerits. By the twenty- 
seventh of Henry VIII. it is ordained that all persons 
in authority shall exhort and move all people to be 
liberal and bountiful in extending their charitable 
alms towards the comfort and relief of the indigent 
and needy classes, and for setting and keeping to 
work the able poor. 

Edward VL took up the subject with increased 
zeal, and his reign is memorable for the magnificent 
endowment of charitable institutions. Notwithstand- 
ing this legislative liberality, mendicity continued, 
and several acts were passed, directing persons to 
provide cottages for the impotent, and to find work 
for the able bodied, supplying them with meat and 
drink ; also authorizing any person to take the chil- 
dren of the impotent poor to employ them. It was 
at this period that the first indication of a compul- 
sory provision for the poor appears ; but it is accom- 
panied with all that moderation, in respect to indi- 
vidual property and private rights, which marks the 
legislation of that time. The uncharitable were at 
first gently intreated, and then admonished by the 
clerical authorities, before their stubborn reluctance 
was reported to the justices, and an attempt made to 
assess them for a weekly provision. 
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In the subsequent reign of Elizabeth, incessant 
efforts were made by her able ministers to check the 
progress of pauperism. The most sedulous pains 
appear to have been employed to set the able poor to 
work ; and there are specific enactments, directing 
that a competent supply of wood, hemp, iron, flax, 
or other stuff, shall be provided, and committed to 
the care of collectors and governors appointed by the 
magistrates. Notwithstanding these exertions, dis- 
tress amongst the lower classes of society increased, 
to the great surprise of Elizabeth herself, and also of 
her ministers, who were well aware that the nation 
was rapidly increasing in renown and commercial 
prosperity, and that, consequently, the body of the 
people, in a collective sense, must be improving. 
Thie true cause of the distress arose from the rise of 
prices in all commodities, consequent upon the dis- 
covery of the American mines, and the relative 
depreciation in the value of money. The currency 
question was less discussed at least, if not less known, 
in those days than the present ; and as money con- 
tracts and the rate of wages remained unchanged for 
a time, in respect to the nominal price, the lower 
classes, getting the same money wages, and paying 
higher prices for the commodities consumed by 
them, found their condition materially deteriorating. 
It was to remedy these evils that the renowned 
ministers of Elizabeth framed the statute, forty-third 
of her reign, which still continues the general ground- 
work for all regulations concerning the poor. This 
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act was collated with the utmost care, and with all 
that patient research which distinguished the states- 
men of that brilliant epoch of English history ; and, 
considering the manner in which, for upwards of 
five generations, it performed the objects for which it 
was designed it rarely has had a parallel, for com- 
prehensive wisdom, in the annals of legislation. 
There can be no doubt that a discriminating principle 
long prevailed, in carrying its enactments into effect ; 
and while gratuitous support was liberally bestowed 
to the impotent poor, the able bodied were rigorously 
confined to hard labour. 

The expanding opportunities, yearly arising for the 
prosecution of commerce, rendered this design com- 
paratively easy for a long time. Pending the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century, and for some time 
subsequent to the Restoration, there appears little 
discussion respecting the poor laws, certainly no 
sentiment save unequivocal approbation. Several 
enactments were passed, but they relate rather to 
criminal vagrancy than to casual pauperism. 

During the reign of the first two Georges, an 
immense number of acts, relative to the law of settle- 
ment, and to parochial regulations, were passed. 
Accidental and precarious charity, agreeably to the 
principles developed in the last chapter, now began 
to decline, and a sturdier enforcement of public 
contribution became indispensable. It would be 
wrong, therefore, to consider the increase in the 
rates, from this time forward, as exhibiting a true 
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criterion of the increase of pauperism ; a specific and 
regulated charitable assistance, falling more equally 
upon all classes, supplied the place of the precarious 
charity by which the designing were frequently 
assisted, while less accomplished beggars severely 
suffered. 

In 1782, the act denominated Gilbert's Act was 
passed : it was got up with great care, and introduced 
many important regulations, in respect to details, but 
little in respect to general principles. It was chiefly 
directed to the workhouse system, and gave increased 
lacilities to the incorporation of parishes. 

From this date to the breaking out of the French 
revolutionary war, there was rather a diminution of 
pauperism, attributable to the improving condition 
of the country under the judicious government of 
that period. It is probable, also, that when pre- 
carious charity ceased, and compulsory payments 
were stretched to the full extent required for the 
support of all paupers, that the rate payers, the 
landlords and occupiers of land, endeavoured to pre- 
vent the spread of rural population ; conceiving that 
the erection of cottages, and small holdings of land, 
must eventually augment a local peasantry devoid of 
any resource but ordinary labour, and who thus must 
be unable to support themselves under agricultural 
depression, or unforeseen vicissitudes. This feeling, 
it is generally considered, induced them to d^iy 
the means of local settlement, which, for a time, 
tended to increase the number and extent of towns. 
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where, fortunately, there was a progressive extension 
of employment. 

It is a curious circumstance that, in the whole 
interval between the commencement of the com- 
pulsory system and the termination of the last 
century, it was considered an undoubted axiom, 
with exceedingly few dissentients, that population 
constituted the chief power of a country, and ought 
to be increased. After the commencement of the 
French war, great changes took place in our domestic 
polity ; injurious variations in the rate of wages 
necessarily ensued from the derangement of trade; 
and, after a brief period of deceitful prosperity, bad 
harvests appeared, and wages became depressed to 
an extent quite unparalleled in commercial history. 
Such unhappily was the case in 1795, when foreign 
trade was stagnant, and a great advance took place 
in the price of com. The cost, indeed, of food, in 
the aggregate, was virtually doubled ; and, as wages 
continued stationary, the distress was so great as to 
force a most unusual number of able labourers to 
apply to the parish for assistance. The magistrates 
in the southern counties, acting from mistaken bene- 
volence, sought to maintain the former equality 
between the price of food and the rate of wages ; and 
they formed a scale of remuneration which, in their 
opinion, a labouring man should receive; directing 
the parish officer to make up the deficiency to the 
labourer, in the event of the wages paid him by his 
employers falling short of the prescribed allowance. 
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Some time after the introduction of this important 
regulation, which completely altered the original 
principle of the poor laws, an act was passed, allow- 
ing persons. to be relieved at their own houses, in 
place of the workhouse. This act originated from 
the great expense and abuses which had crept into 
those establishments ; but it greatly lessened the 
control of the parish authorities over the paupers, 
and removed all the terrors of the workhouse from 
the able bodied, whose invention would have been 
whetted in case they had had to choose between irk- 
some restraint on the one hand and a little taste of 
liberty on the other, though the latter might be ac- 
companied with much unnoticed privation. 

It is evident that these enactments and parochial 
regulations caused a complete revolution in the sys- 
tem of labour, both in the towns and in the country ; 
they established a principle of keeping up an artificial 
rate of wages in parts where labourers were already 
in excess, and which has continued to grow, not- 
withstanding every effort in modern times to recur 
to the original parochial administration : murmurs in 
the meantime, both on the part of the donor and the 
receiver, have increased, but the evil itself stalks for- 
ward, daily acquiring a more formidable magnitude, 
both in height and breadth. 

Subsequent to the scarcity in 1 800, when the poor 
rates had reached an enormous amount, and when 
the publication of Mr. Malthus had thrown a new 
light oii the subject of population, the disposition of 
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the supreme legislature manifested itself in a manner 
rather different from that of the country magistrates, 
and became greatly strengthened to check the increase 
of poor labourers, almost at all hazards. Amid the 
subsequent din of arms and the exultation of brilliant 
victories a little time was, however, given ; the homely 
considerations respecting labour were lost sight of; 
and if the pressure of the poor rates was not less 
severely felt, it was certainly less discussed. 

When peace at length ensued, the subject became 
pressing; and in 1817 it was brought in a prominent 
manner before the legislature. A laige volume of 
evidence was collected on this occasion, exhibiting 
the working of the system in a very comprehensive 
manner ; but, although the committee which investi- 
gated the subject published an elaborate report, very 
little alteration took place in the law itself. Select 
vestries were established, and greater power was given 
to the ms^istrates in petty sessions ; a salaried oflScer, 
a kind of assistant overseer, in every parish where the 
majority of the vestry concur in it, was also sanc- 
tioned, the committee stating that they recommended 
this step on the grounds of experience rather than of 
theory, the practice having been beneficially adopted 
in many populous parishes. 

In 1819, 1826, and 1830, the subject was again 
brought before the legislature; so increasing in its 
difficulties as to banish the hope of amendment, like 

» 

the gradual developetnent of a fatal disease, each step 
presenting more alarming symptoms and weakening 
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the chance of cure. The subject has been fearfully 
increased by the immigration of Irish labourers into 
England, and, aft^ a most voluminous examination 
upon the subject of the introduction of poor laws into 
Ireland, the legislature has been unable to come to 
a definite conclusion. 

Last year a commission was appointed, with ex- 
tensive powers to inquire into the local management 
of the rates, and into all parochial regulations through-* 
out England, but its labours have not yet been laid 
before the public. 



Section II. 



Evils. 



Judging from the answers given by various witnesses 
before recent committees of both Houses of Parlia* 
ment, the objections entertained against the poor laws 
are quite as great amongst practical parochial authori- 
ties as amongst theoretical enquirers. It has, indeed, 
been recently contended, that it is the abuse of the law, 
rather than the institution itself, which haa occasioned 
the mischief. The argument respecting the dread of 
cottages and the creation of small farms, causing 
landlords to settle a superior description of tenants 
upon their properties, and thus practically to restrain 
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the increase of population, has created some reaction, 
and has induced many intelligent persons to suppose, 
that could the allowance system, radically bad in 
principle, be dispensed with, and could the practice 
of relieving paupers at their own houses be changed, 
forcing all labourers claiming relief to accept it at the 
workhouse, the main features of the system might be 
advantageously retained. But though, these gleams 
of hope prevailed a few years back, yet circumstances 
still more recent, and the existing feelings of the poor, 
have utterly destroyed them. It is strenuously urged 
in opposition, that the breaking up of small farms, par-r 
ticularly in Ireland, has not tended to check pauperism 
in any one shape ; it changes the residence and adds 
to the recklessness of the dispossessed tenant, but it 
by no means causes him to delay marriage. It forces 
him to settle in towns, where probably he congregates 
in the same room with forty persons, with whom all 
restraints of modesty are unknown, and sexual inter- 
course commences at an exceedingly early age. If 
population in this case be checked, it is from the 
greater number of deaths, and not from the desirable 
operation of improved habits; the conversion, there- 
fore, of the turbulent peasant into the depraved town 
labourer is considered to establish evils greater than 
those sought to be suppressed. In the crowded state 
of the lower classes in towns throughout all parts of 
the empire, the fear of compromising personal inde- 
pendence by receiving gratuitous support, it is urged, 
has long ceased to operate; the well known maxim 
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once a pauper, always a pauper appears universally 
to prevail ; and it is therefore contended as a broad 
principle, notwithstanding every opposing considera- 
tion touching justice or humanity, that it is hopeless 
to escape from the evils of the English poor laws. 

It will not be necessary for our purpose to dwell on 
these conflicting opinions ; it is only necessary to 
discriminate those particular consequences attached 
to the system which, according to the principles of 
this work, must continue to be characterized as evils. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to repeat that the 
great object coveted is to assimilate the habits of the 
poor to those of the middle classes. There is no pro- 
hibition against marriage ; it is only desired that the 
labourers should be governed by the same principles 
in this respect as actuate their employers. If a per- 
son in the middle sphere of life choose to marry with- 
out possessing the ability to maintain a family, he is 
at perfect liberty to do so, but he must suffer for his 
indiscretion. Let the same principle be applied to the 
labourer ; and it is obvious that the morbid sensibility 
sometimes affected to be felt concerning the cruel 
restraint assumed to be imposed upon him must be at 
an end. If 25 be the marrying age for a person in 
the middle sphere, let the same rule be applied to the 
labourer; but do not justify him if he marry at 19 or 
20. According to these principles, it will appear that 
the evils of the English poor laws, which deserve our 
immediate animadversion, do not diflfer very widely in 
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their nature from these which popular writers have 
long depicted in terms of indignant condemnation. 

In the first place, these laws obviously inculcate 
upon the labouring population generally, that there 
is no occasion to put any restraint upon their inclinar 
tions, or to exercise any degree of forethought or pru- 
dence in marriage ; because the parish is bound to 
provide both for themselves and their rising family. 
There is no incentive to cultivate habits of economy, 
or to lay up savings for future exigencies. To increase 
and multiply is with them the sole end of life, because 
it increases the parish allowance; and with such 
feelings it is not surprising that the proportion of 
labourers to the demand for their services is soon 
deranged. 

In the second place, they teach habits of impro- 
vidence ; and thus prevent that nice husbanding of 
resources which at all times is so necessary in a com- 
mercial nation. When a deficient crop occurs, it is 
peculiarly important that general economy should 
be practised, or in other words that every individual 
should be frugal and consume less than his customary 
allowance. It is by these means that the nation must 
preserve her resources unimpaired. When commer- 
cial vicissitudes diminish production, or, which is the 
same thing, diminish the equivalents procured in 
exchange, the consumption should be proportionably 
diminished, or it is manifest the national capital 
must be trenched upon and lessened. But the poor 
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laws, from want of a discriminating principle, act in 
a direction exactly contrary. At a time when all 
master manufacturers are reducing their expenditure 
in order to resume production with fresh zeal and 
undiminished alacrity, so soon as the commercial 
cloud blows over, the labourers, by means of parish 
allowances, find their condition unchanged ; and pro- 
ceed in their consumption as if the fund out of which 
their maintenance is defrayed were unchanged and 
inexhaustible. 

In the third place, the English poor laws place the 
industrious and the well disposed on the same footing 
as the idle and the depraved ; and they thus establish 
an equality of wages between two most opposite 
classes. It is obvious that, so long as a man can go 
to the parish and demand his allowance, there is no 
difference whatever between the comparative advan* 
tages enjoyed by the deserving and the undeserving, 
there is no stimulus to cheer meritorious exertion; 
and discredit is thrown upon virtue itself by not 
palpably bestowing upon it superior reward. 

In the fourth place, the inequality of wages be- 
tween the married and the single, established by 
the poor laws, is productive of the most pernicious 
consequences. Were we to purchase an article at a 
shop, or to give an order to any master tradesman, we 
should feel surprised if an additional demand were 
made upon us because these individuals were bur- 
thened with families. We consider that for every article 
there is a fixed price, and with that understanding 
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we are satisfied, without inquiring into the domestic 
economy of the vendor. Why should we act differ- 
ently with the labourer? If the remuneration for 
services generally were adjusted to the same scale as 
his ; if a married merchant got better prices than a 
bachelor for his wares, or a married lawyer a better 
fee; then there would be less objection to the exist- 
ing system of labourers' wages. The world would 
be peopled sooner ; we should require our geome- 
trical increase of scientific labour sooner ; but this 
would be all; we should still preserve the advan- 
tageous relations of society, and the evils would be 
trivial compared to those now exhibited. 

In the fifth place, the moral evils of the English 
poor laws present probably the most fruitful theme 
for censure. The benign influence of charity is con- 
verted into a source of discord ; all bonds of union 
between the labourers and the better classes are 
severed asunder; sullen discontent is engendered; 
and a general disposition to cherish envy, malice, and 
hatred, seems every where to increase, threatening to 
subvert the most cherished institutions of society. 
Self respect, laudable emulation, and the endear- 
ments of family intercourse, are quite at an end ; and 
with this gloomy prospect darkening the picture, 
both in the foreground and in the distance, it is 
certainly not surprising that condemnation against 
the system should be vehement. 

Many more evils might be enumerated were the 
received doctrine respecting population admitted ; 
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but those simply have been stated which appear to 
be borne out by our own theory. To correct evils so 
long established, and at the same time to secure the 
advantages relative to public charity in the abstract, 
described in the fifth chapter, is no doubt a formid- 
able undertaking ; but there is greater likelihood of 
succeeding if we fairly set forth* the difficulties. Our 
principle is, that mankind can continue indefinitely 
to increase and to participate in superior gratifica- 
tions, provided certain relations in the various orders 
are preserved. To accomplish this end there are, as 
formerly explained, two modes of operation. In the 
following chapter we shall point out the first, or the 
means by which the labouring classes will be induced 
to practise the same restraint in marriage as the 
middle orders. In the next chapter we shall point 
out the means by which employment for the labour- 
ers, at their own option, can be enlarged, so that they 
will have a constant incentive to better their condi- 
tion. And, in the succeeding chapter, we shall exhibit 
the means through which these great principles may 
act reciprocally upon each other, by strengthening 
the feeling of self respect. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MEANS OF ESTABLISHING PRUDENTIAL RES- 
TRAINT IN REGARD TO MARRIAGE 
AMONGST THE LABOURERS. 

Section I. — General arrangement for the correction of 

Pauperism. 

In an early part of our undertaking we stated, that 
the great object to be accomplished by the legislature 
was^ in the immediate instance, to get rid of the re- 
dundant population ; and, secondly, to provide means 
for preventing the recurrence of so great an evil. 
The latter object, containing the grand diflSculty in 
the question, merits prior consideration; as there 
can be little doubt that if satisfactory principles were 
once recognized here, few obstacles would present 
themselves in preparing the way for a fair trial of an 
improved system. The reader, therefore, is requested 
to keep constantly present to his thoughts that, in the 
plan we are about to develope, we assume that the 
redundant population is removed, and that we have, 
as it were, to start afresh, and unencumbered by 
pressing disadvantages, which long abuse has en- 
gendered. In the present depraved condition of the 
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labouring classes, any plan, however wise in its re- 
gulation, or benevolent in its intention^ would hardly 
have fair play ; the motives probably would be mis- 
interpreted, and the execution perverted. But if a 
large number of persons be removed, causing wages, 
from natural circumstances, to reach a reasonable rate, 
the feelings of the working classes will undergo a 
change, and we are justified in believing that they 
will strike in harmoniously with any enlightened plan 
that seems to promise success. To influence them 
by the same considerations of moral restraint as actu- 
ate the middle classes, or, in other words, to prevent 
the increase of their numbers beyond the rate which 
the industiy of a country can support, must produce 
an entire revolution in their social economy. We have 
to effect a change in their manners, habits, and feel- 
ings ; we have to render mendicity shameful and op- 
probrious ; to create steady habits of application ; and 
to rouse a sense of pride, rendering every labouring 
man desirous of being well thought of by his fellows. 
We have to establish proper notions of prudence and 
practical economy, leaving men to adapt their ends 
judiciously to their means, and spontaneously to vary 
the rate of their living according to the varying rate 
of wages, dependant upon the fluctuatmg circum- 
stances of the countiy. We have to inculcate salu- 
taiy maxims of forethought, causing men in the days 
of temporary prosperity, and in a single state of life, 
to hoard up some savings to provide for the additional 
expense which a family will bring upon them. 
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It will aid us in our endeavours to accomplish this 
end, and it will also tend to perspicuity, to consider 
for a moment certain relations which exist between 
different classes of the lower orders. 

It is generally considered that in bestowing elee- 
mosynary relief only two parties are interested : the 
donor and the receiver. But, in reality, a third class 
is deeply concerned : that class of the industrious 
labourers actually employed, or just one step above 
those receiving relief. The rich man giving a charity 
parts with that which he can easily spare : the men- 
dicant receives a boon which in all probability en- 
ables him to live in idleness, enjoying the same fare 
as the mass of the working classes ; but the industri- 
ous labourer, constrained to work, is not only placed 
upon the same footing with the pauper, and seem- 
ingly mocked for his folly in sacrificing ease to pro- 
cure the same thing which others procure gratuitously, 
but is deeply injured by the pauper's unproductive 
expenditure. When paupers in idleness receive the 
means of subsistence, it is important to reflect that it 
diminishes the funds devoted to the support of in- 
dustry, and it thus eventually robs the industrious 
labourers of the means of earning their own liveli- 
hood. The expenditure of the rich, when directed in 
a natural channel, is employed in consuming articles 
produced by the working classes generally. A gentle- 
man, for example, gives twenty pounds in charity to 
support a pauper who consumes nothing beyond the 
lowest description of sustenance, giving no play to 
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the diversified operations of manufacturing com- 
merce. Had that twenty pounds been expended in 
administering to the wants of the donor himself, it 
would have given encouragement to some branch of 
manufacture, of which the working classes actually 
employed must have derived the benefit. Besides 
this obstruction to the increase of national wealth, 
and the injury inflicted on the labouring classes 
generally, there is prospectively a deeper mischief. 
Paupers breed quite as prolifically as any other des- 
cription of people. There is, therefore, a constant 
supply of new hands, and the workman, in addition 
to the loss caused by the absorption of funds which 
ought to be devoted to the maintenance of industry, 
finds that out of the undissipated residue he obtains 
diminished remuneration, because competitors are in- 
cessantly arising to constrain him to work on lower 
terms. It is no wonder, therefore, that poverty once 
fairly settled in a land acts with accelerated in- 
fluence, and gradually widens the circle until almost 
all the population are drawn within it. The manu- 
factures required by the wealthy decrease with in- 
crease of pauperism; and as no nation can spend 

• 

more than it produces, whenever the expenditure 
largely consists in administering gratuitous subsist- 
ence to the lower orders, the condition of all classes 
of the people must deteriorate. In this progressive 
decline no class will suffer so deeply, or will be soon 
affected, as that class earning their own subsistence, 
but just on the verge of pauperism ; and, indeed, the 
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position is universal, that, viewing the labouring 
classes generally, the interests of those who labour, 
and of that portion of them who live in idleness, are 
diametrically opposed to each other. 

It is, therefore, the great basis of our plan to bring 
those two parties into contact with each other. It is 
proposed, in every case, to bring a pauper before a 
jury of workmen, of precisely the same class in life 
as himself, who will decide upon his case, investigate 
the urgency of his claim, prescribe to him the nature 
of the work he must perform, and mete out the des- 
cription and quantity of food which he is entitled to 
receive. 

In each pai'ish, or some other local division, ac-* 
cording to circumstances, a certain number of work- 
men should be. selected, either by rotation or other- 
wise, and according to their character for industrious 
habits, discretion, and proper feelings, who should 
investigate all cases of vagrancy and pauperism that 
occurred within the parish. These juries should be 
composed of persons but in a very slight degree 
above the pauper whom they judged ; they should be 
on the verge themselves ; that is to say, that class, of 
all others, most interested in the suppression of men- 
dicity. The jurors should be nominated in such a 
manner as palpably to strike the observation of the 
pauper, that the investigation of his misfortune or 
delinquency proceeded with the utmost impartiality. 
Sobriety, good conduct, and superior intelligence, 
should alone recommend them ; and it would be 
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expedient to give a small pecuniary assistance out of 
a fund, hereafter to be described, in lieu of lost time, 
for their attendance. 

The mode of proceeding would naturally bear a 
resemblance to a court of justice. A permanent officer 
in each parish or district, liberally educated, well 
versed in political economy, and possessing firmness 
and decision, tempered with humanity, should preside 
as judge. It would be his province to have the pauper 
brought before the jury, to keep proper decorum, and 
to explain to all parties the relations in which they 
stood to each other; making the jury, in the first 
place, properly acquainted with their functions, and, 
secondly, letting the pauper know that his fate rested 
with men of his own condition, who could either 
grant him relief or consign him to hard labour, 
according to his deserts. A code of laws would be 
required, concise and simple, which, in a short time, 
would become understood by all classes. 

On a former occasion the objects seeking relief 
were specifically enumerated ; at present we may 
consider them under the same three classes, — first, 
the aged, infirm, and impotent poor generally; 
second, the industrious accidentally thrown out of 
employment; third, the idle or the vagrant. To 
uphold in the labourer the feeling of self-respect, it 
ought to be a fundamental principle, that the main- 
tenance of a man thrown upon the parish should be 
of inferior description to that of those in active employ- 
ment. No matter how great the pressure, or how mean 
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the fare, generally in use by the labouring classes, a man 
receiving charity should live still lower than he who 
is struggling, of his own accord, to maintain indepen- 
dence. Contentment in life is altogether comparative ; 
and to let the labourer view the condition of the pauper 
with dread, would go a great way to make him pru- 
dent, before he ventured on the charge of a family. 

Supposing the condition of the labourer actually 
employed superior to that of the same class in 
other, counties, the operation of the proposed plan 
might, in its working, be particularly humane, not- 
withstanding the apparent harshness with which the 
pauper was treated. He would still receive relief 
sufficient for subsistence ; he would find his condition 
enviable, when contrasted with the starvation and 
misery prevailing in other 'countries; and yet, to his 
own fellow labourers at home, in employment, he 
might seem to suffer much privation. The object is 
simply to provide the means for establishing these 
necessary gradations. Labourers, themselves work- 
ing laboriously, will never think of meting out to 
paupers too large a scale of allowance, when it is left 
to their own option to decide upon the nature of the 
work, the description of the food, and the mode of 
receiving it. They will frame a scale of expenditure 
adapted to all the classes ; increasing or decreasing 
in liberality, according to the merit or previous con- 
duct of the applicant. By confining the maintenance 
of the pauper decidedly within such limits as can be 
compassed by the lowest description of labour in 
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actual employment in the neighbourhood, the line of 
proceeding is clear and definite. If the common 
labourer spend fifteen shillings a week in subsistence, 
then that of the pauper, in case he is blameable for 
improvidence, should be limited to twelve shillings, 
or less, as the case may be. If the one partake of 
comforts, such as tea and coffee, the efficient pauper 
should participate in no such enjoyment. 

This system of strict discrimination and severe vigi- 
lance would not, in the slightest degree, militate against 
the purely unfortunate. The jury would have power 
to exercise indulgence; a deserving man, deprived 
of work by unmerited distress, would meet with 
sympathy ; and it is proper that the jury should have 
power to exercise so laudable a feeling. Amongst 
the lower classes there is no want of sympathy ; and 
the connecting ties of brotherhood possess a moral 
charm, which cannot be too indefatigably strength- 
ened. The social circle is drawn closer and closer, 
and a double value is given to the pecuniary gift. 
On the other hand, in cases of incorrigible vagrancy, 
some punishment should follow conviction, and no 
punishment is so much dreaded as steady and con- 
stant labour. Solitary confinement sometimes might 
be properly resorted to ; and these considerations, 
relative to the time and manner of compensation for 
previous idleness, should be left to the free discretion 
of the jury, who, under the authority and admonition 
of the person presiding, should possess the power of 
sentencing the vagrant to one week, one month, or 
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three months labour or confinement, according to the 
turpitude of the case. 

When and how often the jurors should assemble 
must naturally depend on circumstances; that plan 
should be pursued which would best accommodate 
all parties, and least interrupt the operations of in- 
dustry, or interfere with the business of manufacturers 
or farmers, whose workmen or labourers might be 
called to act as jurors. At first, no doubt, difficulties 
would be encountered; but if the principle of the 
measure be sound, the cases for investigation would 
speedily diminish ; and, besides, experience would 
sharpen the faculties of the jurors, and lead to greater 
facility in the dispatch of business. It might be 
expedient to subdivide the business of the parishes or 
districts in which many paupers domiciled, both to 
prevent the abstraction of too many persons from 
their work, and to administer either relief or punish- 
ment with promptness. The jurors being paid but a 
small sum for attendance, many of them might not 
wish to be taken from their daily labour, at the same 
time that they would be anxious to procure as extra 
earnings the reward given for their attendance. It 
might, on this account, be expedient to assemble in 
some places in the evening, thus equally accommo- 
dating the labourers, and avoiding the repugnance 
which manufacturers and farmers sometimes feel to 
have their workmen taken from their employment 
during business hours. The district or division firom 
which jurors should be selected, ought to be small. 
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cementing as strongly as possible neighbourly feel- 
ings, and bringing all the inhabitants under the eye 
of each other. By this plan a disorderly person would 
soon be discovered, and hunted out from one quarter 
to another, until at last he must be brought up for 
judgment before his fellows, and consigned to due 
punishment. 

It is presumable that once approving of the mea- 
sure in principle, all classes of the community would 
join their voluntary exertions to forward its execution. 
The sums which they now bestow in indiscriminate 
charity, calling forth the revolting display of hy- 
pocrisy and fraud, would be differently directed : 
and, sensible that every exertion on their part was 
attended with real benefit, they would use their ut- 
most exertions to enlighten all those dependent upon 
them, and thus to aid the operation of the plan. To 
abolish feelings of morbid sensibility^ and to establish 
the sturdier agency of self-interest, is at all times 
conducive to efficient management ; and if we mis- 
take not, every individual hiring labourers would 
find his means of discipline improve according to his 
co-operating zeal, while the labourer himself would 
most seriously meditate on his conduct, and become 
deeply impressed with the value of a good character. 

Let us fancy for a moment our plan in operation. 
The court is opened, the judge presides, the jury is 
assembled ; whether or not the mystical number of 
twelve be retained is not important. A pauper is 
brought up for examination ; if belonging to the clasi^ 
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of the impotent poor, the case would be easily dis- 
posed of ; there would be no want of sympathy, and 
the jury would merely have to attend to the actual 
rate of wages, and the cost of food, and would award 
a corresponding allowance to the pauper. 

If belonging to the second class, there is little 
doubt that every disposition to lenity would be shewn ; 
the judge would address the jury in these terms : — 
" This is a case, jurymen, demanding your sympathy; 
all men are, liable to misfortune; each of you from 
some unforeseen calamity might be deprived of cus- 
tomary earnings ; sickness might overtake you ; your 
employer might die or fail in his business ; and thus, 
from misfortunes beyond your own control, you would 
be reduced to extreme indigence. I need not incul- 
cate that you should act to others as you would wish 
others to act towards you ; and, therefore, in this case 
you should be indulgent, and allot liberal relief to 
this deserving though unfortunate man." An appeal 
so made could hardly fail to produce the desired 
effect, and assistance would be given to the indi- 
vidual, not only adequate, but even with delicacy, to 
soothe his feelings, and to save him from the humi- 
liating tyranny of overseers. 

If the case belonged to the third class, a bad 
character, or a vagrant, the line of proceeding would 
be exactly opposite. The judge would say to the jury 
— " You are aware, jurymen, how severely you labour, 
and how comparatively scanty is your fare ; it is a great 
mistake to attribute either of these circumstances to 
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the institutions of the country, to the illiberality of 
your employers, or to a desire amongst any portion 
of the better classes to oppress you. These classes 
would assist you if they could ; they would rejoice, 
most fervently rejoice, if your condition could be 
bettered, but how is it to be done ? In this country 
a certain quantity of commodities is annually pro- 
duced, which has to be divided amongst the different 
classes. Every person spending his income must 
give encouragement to those engaged in this produc- 
tion. As for example, when money is spent on 
clothing or on furniture, the labourers who produce 
that clothing and furniture, must obtain their wages 
and be benefited. But if, in place of this advantageous 
consumption, the money is spent in retaining such 
objects as you see before you in idleness, there must 
be a deficiency somewhere ; there must be a less sum 
devoted to your own support, jurymen, and the in- 
dustrious classes to which you belong. Even this is 
not all ; there must be a greater number of competitors 
amongst you, and your wages will consequently be 
lower, from these paupers increasing population, 
reckless of consequences. The true cause, therefore, 
of your privations proceeds from the existence of 
this class before you. Whatever is given to this 
pauper would be spent in some description of manu- 
facture, produced by you or your fellows, and you 
are deprived of so much means to ameliorate your 
own condition. Your employers, perhaps, gave to 
some amongst you this morning fifteen yards of cloth 
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to weave; were it not for this improvident race of 
idlers that quantity might have been twenty: — ^you 
are allowed a penny a yard for weaving ; were it not 
again for the recklessness of these people, that price 
might be three half-pence ; because, in consequence of 
their imprudent marriages, your ranks are recruited 
from an inferior class, who depress your earnings to the 
scantiest scale. Hesitate then not an instant \o check 
these injuries ; and, since this pauper has himself to 
blame in seeking assistance, consign him to labour, 
and allot an allowance of food adapted to his proper 
situation/' 

It would appear, from this attempt graphically to 
sketch our plan, that means for discrimination are not 
only provided for generally, but also for every shade 
of difference in each particular class. A mighty re- 
forming spirit would therefore arise, working con- 
stantly, efficaciously, and stretching its influence to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. 

In the first place, let us attend to the effect pro- 
duced upon the jurors and the working classes gene- 
rally. By maxims regularly and habitually incul- 
cated upon them in the most impressive and palpable 
manner, they will become effectually undeceived in 
respect to that fatal opinion prevalent among the 
lower orders of society, that the interests of the rich 
are opposed to those of the poor. Far from harbour- 
ing in their bosoms, jealousy, distrust, and often 
malignant hatred against their superiors, they will 
become sensible of the proper gradations of society, 
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and will strive to strengthen the social union. In the 
frequent assembling of juries, how many all impor- 
tant and practical lessons in political economy will 
be unfolded. The workman will be taught the true 
causes which limit the demand for his services ; he 
will stretch his mind gradually to ascertain the reason 
why wages are low; and he will cease to abuse 
and be guilty of riots against his master, when he 
learns that he is, like himself, but an instrument in 
the hands of others, and that a low reward for labour 
is consequent on a stagnant demand for goods. Above 
all, correct principles, in regard to population, will 
become disseminated. By degrees, the necessity of 
having some fund previous to marriage will be firmly 
established, and savings will be carefully preserved 
as a store for future contingencies, and to prevent 
the ignominy of charitable maintenance. The la- 
bourer will learn to depend exclusively on himself 
for support, and will be inspired with ardour to better 
his condition. In one word, order, sobriety, exertion, 
enterprize, comfort, buoyant hope, will succeed to 
turbulence, drunkenness, idleness, sloth, privation, 
irremediable despair. 

Let us now view the other class, who from depraved 
habits prefer begging, either by wholesale or retail, 
to any species of work. We place those persons 
under the eye of men separated from themselves, not 
in rank, but in character. In depicting tales of 
fictitious woe, they have met with examiners who 
know how the poor live, and who can detect their 
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fraud. The rich frequently display an astonishing 
ignorance regarding the habits of the indigent; hence 
the chief cause of imposture. But the plan proposed 
employs efficacious means to penetrate into every 
recess, and to strip off every garb which hypocrisy 
can assume. Condemnation too is received with 
greatly altered feelings. The rich are regarded as a 
different race, uninfluenced by sympathy, and all 
admonitions from them pass unheeded : but punish- 
ment coming from an equal, strikes home, and if there 
be a sense of shame left, it will be roused and held 
vividly in the thoughts, emphatically whispering 
amendment. 

In the scale of allowances given to all classes of the 
paupers, we behold similar advantages. What endless 
discussion, irritation, and suspicion, together with last- 
ing discontent, are engendered between the overseers 
and the paupers in fixing charitable allowances ! All 
is occasioned by the want of a proper community of 
interest between the parties ; but according to the 
plan proposed, no difficulty ensues ; the matter is out 
of the hands of the rich, and that scale is provided 
which is suited to the existing state of prices, and 
the demand for labour ; and which, therefore, is the 
most advantageous to the community at large. 

It is natural to suppose that, when an elevated 
tone is given to the calling of industrious labour, no 
matter how humble, a material improvement will take 
place in personal habits. A wish will arise to pro- 
cure, not only substantial comforts, but all the out- 
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ward appearance of display which commands regard 
from the world. Let a line of demarcation be drawn 
between the industrious and the idle, granting the 
one privileges, consigning the other to hardships, and 
the labourers generally will be anxious to possess 
those palpable types of industry, in regard to personal 
appearance and mode of life, which would make their 
qualifications for jurors manifest to all. 

In the present state of commercial knowledge, it is 
not probable that objections will be urged against 
raising the rate of labour. The master and the 
workman, however seemingly their interests may be 
regarded as separate, are in reality closely connected. 
Cheapness is but relative; and could the manufac- 
turers view the improvement in the condition of their 
operatives with a statesman's eye, they would dis- 
cover advantage, and not injury, in widening the 
range of general expenditure. The danger of com- 
bination has long ceased, and workmen are now 
aware that they themselves suffer from all attempts, 
whether violent or passive, to arrest the operations of 
trade. They may unite with the master manufacturers, 
and combine against unproductive consumers; but 
in respect to the single effort to force higher wages, it 
is the general belief, in all manufacturing districts 
that it is not possible to unite, with any prospect of 
ultimate success. Every time, indeed, a jury was 
assembled, they would be taught a practical lesson 
against the folly of combination, or to view wages in 
any other light than as a voluntary contract between 
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parties whose interest tends to a common centre. 
They would soon ascertain that the general fund for 
the maintenance of their entire class cannot be in- 
creased without a corresponding increase in some 
description of labour ; they must, therefore, quickly 
perceive that any step of theirs, which arrested the 
progress of production, must diminish this fund ; and 
thus, there being less general wealth in the country, 
while unproductive consumption on their part pro- 
ceeded unabated, the longer they continued exorbitant 
or refractory, the more surely would subsequent pri- 
vations overtake them. Besides, no persons know 
better than the operatives that, in the natural course 
of trade, if any unfortunate collision take place 
between them and their employers, it is sure to drive 
business to other quarters. In more cases than one, 
in times when the subject was imperfectly under- 
stood, workmen who had struck their work in par- 
ticular places were instantaneously brought to their 
senses on learning that extensive orders had been 
transferred to distant towns. The weavers of Man- 
chester have thus their attention fixed upon their 
brethren of Glasgow ; and knowing that trade is too 
diversified, and stretches over too many branches, to 
admit of a more extensive combination than what 
can attach to a town or local district, they soon learn 
wisdom, and are anxious to retain employment in 
particular places, rather than disperse it by impolitic 
struggles. 

But though the danger of combinations is ob- 
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viated by the increasing intelligence of workmen, 
and by the means devised to teach them their true 
position and relative duties, a silent, progressive, 
and salutary rise of wages would take place in the 
working of our plan, from the diminishing number of 
competitors, and from the gradual extension of em- 
ployment, consequent on the correction of pauperism. 
The workmen would discover, that their comparative 
comforts or prosperity depended on the collective 
habits of their claas ; and that there were no limits 
to the remuneration for labour, provided there were, 
on the one hand, extending commerce, and on the 
other, fewer persons to labour. Altered views would 
immediately arise, and, associated with the improve- 
ment in worldly circumstances, a moral amelioration 
would also appear, softening and modifying the 
former, and teaching courtesy of manners without 
the servility of abject depgndence. 

It will always be remembered, that a controlling 
power is vested with the better classes, in conse- 
quence of their naming the jurors. This secures, 
at all times, proper subordination, and sentiments 
of reciprocal duty, which prevents any separation 
of interests, or the working classes attempting, 
exclusively or peremptorily, to control their own 
a£Estirs. The object is to single out the best disposed 
and most meritorious amongst the workmen as jurors 
of their fellows ; but the mode of accomplishing this in 
detail will, perhaps, be better appreciated after some 
local regulations of the plan have been described. 
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Section II. 

District or Parochial Regulations. 

In the regulations for the plan proposed, it would be 
expedient to prescribe a distinct and definite line of 
duties to every officer or person in any way interested 
in the working of the measure. A division of labour 
is at all times desirable, but never more so than 
when multifarious duties are presented for perform- 
ance, without each individual being aware of his 
responsibility^ or of what immediately relates to his 
province. Two classes of persons now actively 
interfere in the concerns of the poor, without very 
exact notions -of their duties : these are the clergy 
and the magistracy ; and it would seem expedient, 
for many weighty reasons, to imke the new institu- 
tion a distinct concern, unconnected with either of 
these classes. 

It is derogatory to the dignity of the clerical 
character to interfere executively in matters which, 
at times, necessarily give rise to excitement, and 
probably ill will. Under any circumstances, it 
appears inexpedient to associate the duties of religion 
with those of surveyors, overseers, and justices, or 
any of those functions of office which relate to 
matters of civil or municipal agency. The stir and 
bustle of diversified offices, on the part of the clergy- 
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man, militate against the sacredness of his character. 
It is his province to labour more for the prevention 
of crime than for its punishment ; it is for him to 
relieve the sick, to console the afflicted, to teach the 
aged resignation, to examine the various seminaries 
for moral and religious instruction, and to instil 
principles of piety into the young of both sexes ; it 
should be his vocation to give advice where required, 
and to establish amongst all classes, who are the 
objects of his care, a bond of reciprocal feeling and 
attachment. Under these circumstances, the more 
he appears as a friendly counsellor, and the less as a 
severe functionary, the greater will be his influence ; 
and it is, therefore, inexpedient to seek his active 
interference in the immediate executiom of matters 
connected with pauperism. 

With regard to the magistracy, it is also desirable 
that they should merely act as visitors, superintend- 
ing part of the operation of the proposed measure, 
but without attempting to execute the multifarious 
duties now prescribed to them. It is quite im- 
possible that the whole of the services, at present 
provided by law, relative to the poor laws, could be 
properly performed by justices of the peace. The 
real business of charity requires qualifications very 
different from those commonly possessed by indivi- 
duals in this condition of society ; it would therefore 
be expedient to remove entirely from them most of 
the duties relative to the management of the poor 
now required ; nor is it likely that, by this step, these 
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functionaries could complain of any abridgment of 
their privil^es. No such consequence is meditated. 
The object is to elevate, not to detract from, their 
high responsibility of office ; to secure to them the 
gratitude and reverence of the poor, never their 
hatred or malediction. We leave them still the 
guardians of the law, whose proper province it is to 
aid the exertions of others when civil authority is 
necessary, in either apprehending vagrants, or in 
condemning them to punishment ; and in thus making 
the operation of charity, and every thing relating 
to the prevention or suppression of pauperism, a 
purely fiscal proceeding, requiring magisterial aid, 
only when civil authority is necessary, we relieve the 
magistrates from drudgery, irksome and repulsive in 
itself, and which, from their station in life, they are 
unable to dischai^e. 

Dividing thus the various administrative duties, 
we propose to establish a distinct and separate insti- 
tution for the sole management of all matters affecting 
the state and relief of the poor. Districts should be 
appointed of a convenient size, regulated according 
to circumstances or the extent of population, and for 
each of these a court or board of management should 
be nominated to exercise general controlling power, 
and to attend to numerous auxiliary matters affecting 
the welfare of the labouring classes generally, which 
will be hereafter particularised. Whether parishes 
should be retained as the ground work of local divi- 
sion, or whether new districts should be appointed, 
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is not a matter of great importance ; but it appears 
preferable to form entirely new districts, both on 
account of being able to adjust the extent of popula- 
tion to the available superintendence with superior 
facility, and also in order to cause every inhabitant, 
no matter what his religious persuasion might be, 
to feel zealous in the successful prosecution of the 
plan, from its relating to objects unconnected with 
controversy or political prepossessions. 

This court might be composed jointly of a number 
of members ex-officio, and of other respectable inha- 
bitants freely elected ; thus combining the means of 
permanent experience and consequent authority, with 
a fresh infusion of zeal periodically — being in fact a 
species of institution which is known to work harmo- 
niously in Holland and other places, when no poli- 
tical passion intervenes, and when services are gra- 
tuitous. This court would regulate the raising of the 
rates, frame the local regulations, and act in short as 
the local legislature for the poor. Its time of meeting 
would naturally depend upon circumstances, and upon 
those changes which might occur within the district 
calling for its superintending control. All appoint- 
ments should emanate from it ; of which the judges 
are the first to be considered. These might be nomi- 
nated in the following manner : the names of two 
candidates to be chosen by the court, and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment for the time being, who would select one as 
the person officially appointed. By this regulation 
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the advantages of suitable qualification and proper 
discrimination are preserved. The circumstance of 
there being two candidates, naturally induces those 
desirous of the office to qualify themselves in a proper 
manner, so that they may not suffer in comparison 
with others ; and, at the same time, on the part of 
the minister discrimination must be used in making 
the choice, as the rejected candidate or his friends 
would not quiescently permit the appointment to pass 
unnoticed if superior merit were overlooked. 

This officer, being of great importance, should en- 
joy a liberal salary ; his duties in general have been 
defined ; and it is only necessary to repeat that he 
should have an enlarged acquaintance with the best 
means of suppressing mendicity, and with commercial 
economy. He is to be the practical instructor and 
admonitor of the poor ; he should therefore possess 
not only that general knowledge of the localities of 
his neighbourhood, but also that information, ac- 
quired attainments, and dignity of manners, which 
must unobtrusively exercise a salutary and moral in- 
fluence, and guide the jury in cases of difficulty. 
Upon him would devolve the granting of certificates 
of character, and all such measures as are calculated 
to assist the meritorious in removing from one district 
to another. 

Under him should be placed two or more executive 
officers, according to the extent of the district. It 
would be the business of these persons to come more 
immediately in contact with the poor ; to enquire into 
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their condition; to hunt out vagrants; to attend to 
the removal of paupers from one parish to another ; 
to keep an accurate list of all the inhabitants of the 
place, specifying their names and occupations ; to see 
what strangers had taken up their residence, and 
whether they brought certificates of character; to 
observe the habits of paupers or of persons likely 
soon to become paupers ; to examine how the chil- 
dren of different families were occupied ; to attend to 
the law of settlement, and to correspond with similar 
officers in other districts in doubtful or suspicious 
cases ; to carry decisions into effect ; and, in fine, to 
act as the medium of intercourse between the in- 
digent applicant and the pauper court, securing in 
the first instance that the pauper was brought up for 
judgment, and, in the second, that whatever mode or 
conditions of relief were awarded, that they should 
be rigidly fulfilled. It is conceived that a decent 
class of individuals could be obtained to fill this 
office under the measure proposed. Having neither 
to judge nor to punish, they would be relieved from 
much of the abuse which now attaches to parish 
officers. They would be neither task masters nor 
jailors ; and they might, therefore, possess elevated 
feeling and cultivated humanity in forwarding the 
various details of the plan, commanding the respect 
of the poor in their immediate neighbourhood. It 
would be the jury to whom must attach that stem 
performance of duty, consigning the vagrant to 
irksome labour or punishment, which draws forth 
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malevolence firom the vitiated mind. But as this 
would be diffused amongst many, it would give indi- 
viduals of the jury no concern, and it must soon pass 
away from the pauper himself when he found com- 
plaint unavailing. There would be little chance of 
the guilty or vicious escaping, and this circumstance 
would in itself lessen rancorous feelings. Out of a 
number of persons sitting as jurors, some would 
naturally know the real character of a pauper at- 
tempting to deceive, and thus is obviated the possi- 
bility of capricious decision which is occasionally 
charged against parish overseers, both from want of 
knowledge and from improper partialities or anti- 
pathies. By creating a division of labour, confining 
all parties to that line of duty for which they were 
best adapted, the business generally would be sim- 
plified, and conducted promptly and satisfrictorily. 

In respect to the qualifications of jurors, it would 
be expedient not to permit any person to serve who 
had himself received charitable relief within a given 
period. The length of time might be two years or 
more, according as experience might decide to be 
most eligible ; but it would not be desirable that a 
person requiring temporary relief, from unforeseen 
vicissitudes or severe misfortune, should be excluded 
even considerably before this time had elapsed. The 
nomination might be effected by different employers, 
giving lists to the judge, who, with the assistance of 
the overseers or deputy-superintendants, should strike 
off those to be summoned ; keeping in view the great 
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object of impressing upon the mind of the pauper, 
that other persons of his own calling, probably with 
advantages in respect to work not intrinsically su- 
perior to his, were able to appear in an honorable 
office, in some degree the dispensers and not the 
solicitors of charity. 

In cases of sickness or accident, or unforeseen mis- 
fortune, requiring an assuaging delicacy of assistance, 
in which the applicant could not personally appear, 
relief should not be given until three of the jury had 
actually investigated the truth and nature of the ap- 
plication, and had reported to the rest of their fellows. 
The same steps should be taken when an application 
was made for allowances for children, and, indeed, 
in every instance where the whole matter was not 
directly before the court of investigation, in order to 
prevent abuses too notorious under the existing 
system, such as receiving allowances for children 
that have removed to other places, or long ceased to 
exist. 

In every well regulated parish or district there 
should be three kinfls of institutions : seminaries for 
the education of the young ; infirmaries for the old 
and the helpless ; and workhouses for the labour and 
discipline of the idle. In all these places discrimi- 
nation should be observed, and the mode of living 
should be prescribed by the juries. It is for labour^ 
ing men to pronounce the description of food, its 
quality and its quantity, which ought to be given to 
others of their own class. There would, therefore, 
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be the same discrimination here as seems established 
in all other parts of the system. The object is to 
lessen mendicity in every one of its forms, and to 
teach forethought and prudence ; those, therefore, 
incapacitated by infirmities incident to humanity, who, 
having full opportunity, neglected to lay by a provi- 
sion for old age, should not be so indulgently treated 
as others whose conduct was uniformly meritorious, 
but who were reduced to dependence from unavoid- 
able misfortune. The same principle would operate 
throughout the three institutions, and the simple plan 
of making juries investigate the degree of previous 
merit or demerit, and shaping the treatment and al- 
lowances accordingly, seems to secure the beneficial 
operation of necessary charity, at the same time that 
it has a tendency to decrease the objects by whom 
assistance is claimed. 

To aid and illustrate the execution of the entire 
measure, it would be desirable for a number of the 
districts to coalesce, and establish a weekly journal, 
to be devoted to three objects : first, to publish the 
names of all paupers claiming succour that appeared 
within the week ; secondly, to give a report of the 
most interesting and instructive cases brought up for 
examination, tending to elucidate any important cir- 
cumstance respecting negligence, improper conduct, 
improvident marriages, or any elementary principle 
ajBTectii^ wages or labour; thirdly, instructive dis- 
sertations relative to commerce, manufactures, or 
wages, exhibiting those branches of employment in 
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which, according to reasonable presumption, employ- 
ment was precarious, and also those new openings in 
which there was a reasonable prospect of success. 
In addition to these general subjects, biography, 
statistical information, and anecdotes, interesting or 
instructive to the working classes generally, might 
be introduced. A journal of this kind would pro- 
bably pay its own expenses ; and it should be estab- 
lished under the auspices of the district court, which 
would exercise proper superintendence, and which 
no doubt would find it expedient to exclude specula- 
tive or party politics. These journals, established 
in different parts, would be found of signal service 
in all points relating to the prevention and suppres- 
sion of pauperism, and the executory parts of the 
measure. The journals of neighbouring districts 
being filed in each court would greatly facilitate the 
decision of disputed points relative to the law of 
settlement; the names of the paupers appearing 
would present the means of ascertaining the length 
of time that relief had been granted, not only in one 
part, but in all ; and thus the inducement would no 
longer exist for a pauper to shift his residence, 
hoping to screen observation into his true character, 
by obtaining a settlement amongst strangers. It 
would not be necessary to publish the names of all 
the applicants. Many who sought only occasional 
relief, from severe misfortune, would, no doubt, be 
hurt to have their names proclaimed and associated 
with the permanently depraved. The charity which 
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administers occasional relief to the industrious, but 
unfortunate, and which, probably, thus prevents me- 
ritorious labourers from falling into permanent pau- 
perism, is the most commendable ; and in these cases 
assistance should be given silently and unobtrusively. 
The publication of the various circumstances 
appertaining to the poor within the different dis- 
tricts, could not fail to inspire a new tone of 
thought, and topic of conversation, throughout all 
the alehouses and public places where labourers con- 
gregated. He who has attended to the effects pro- 
duced upon the lower branches of the middle order 
of society, by their attending as jurors at assizes 
and quarter sessions, where contested points form 
subjects of discussion, for some time antecedent and 
subsequent to the day of trial, and where thus is 
taught a practical knowledge of general equity and 
fair dealing, making a permanent impression on the 
mind, will perceive analogically the advantages that 
must result to the labouring population, by the more 
homely jurisprudence we design for their participa- 
tion. To them the affairs of life, relating to wages, 
labour, and pauperism, are immeasurably more im- 
portant than abstract questions of civil polity, which, 
however imposing in appearance, affect only the 
better classes. And when the real welfare and 
happiness of the vast majority of the state are thus 
at issue, shall we spare any trouble or zeal, or inces- 
sant application, to raise suitable institutions and 
machinery, to secure their accomplishment. If the 
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system of English liberty has been promoted by the 
practical manner in which the middle orders are 
called upon to interfere in the execution of the law, 
so will the industry of the labourers be promoted, by 
bringing constantly before them cases aftecting their 
own concerns ; their thoughts then will be habitually 
directed to the subject, and they will cease to con* 
sider the eulog^ums on the civil government of their 
country as empty sounds, conveying no comfort to 
the body of the people. 



Section III. 



Funds. 



In respect to the funds required, it should be a 
fundamental position, that those chiefly interested in 
the suppression of pauperism should contribute in 
the largest proportion. There can be no doubt that 
the causing the wealthy classes to defray the rates 
directs their attention to the subject, and induces 
them to originate ameliorative measures, that other- 
wise might never be contemplated. According to 
this principle, it does not appear expedient to impose 
a tax upon moveable property or income ; because, 
in this case, there can be no remedial means resorted 
to, on the part of contributors, to decrease the tax ; 
and, therefore, the evils may go on augmenting with- 
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out the operation of any countervailing check. The 
unequal mode of payment, viewing the wealth, or 
ability to pay, of different classes, would at first sight 
seem to be unjust ; but it is only the first establish- 
ment of the rate. that presses unequally. There is a 
tendency for profits to equalize themselves in every 
employment ; and if in the lapse of time the land, 
or any description of property, is subjected to an 
impost, it will be taken into account by the farmer 
who rents the land ; and the real remuneration in 
this pursuit will be the same as in other branches of 
industry. 

The degree of energy which will be exerted to 
prevent an excrescent population in agriculture, will, 
to a very considerable extent, depend upon the length 
of the leases. When the lease is short, it will be the 
interest of the proprietors of the soil not to encourage 
a continued increase of population, eventually to 
burthen the parish with heavy rates ; because, after 
the lease has expired, their weight must appear con- 
siderable to the new occupant of the farm, inducing 
him to offer a lower rent. But with regard to the 
mere occupier, by whom the rates are almost ex- 
clusively paid and administered, he has a direct 
interest in the immediate, but little in the ultimate 
suppression of pauperism. His object is to reap pre- 
sent advantage, and to avoid the direct expenditure of 
rates, thus leaving the landlord to provide against the 
future. The possessor of b, long lease stands in some 
degree in the position of th^ landlord, because a gene- 
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ration of redundant labourers may grow up within his 
own time, throwing upon him the rates or burthen of 
their support. The object is to make both these 
parties, or the landlord and the occupier, under a long 
or a short lease^ dread an increase of charge ; they 
should, conjointly, exert themselves to keep down 
the rates, though an increase of wages would naturally 
attest the success of their endeavours. In all places, 
therefore, where rates have not been already estab- 
lished, it would be expedient to exact contributions 
from the proprietors, and the actual occupants of the 
land, in equal proportions. This secures a careful 
superintendence^ no matter what the tenure may be 
on which the land is held. Has the occupant a short 
lease ? then, in that case, the rate paid by the proprie- 
tor stimulates him to watch the population, and to 
endeavour to adjust it to the future prospects of the 
district. Has the occupant a long lease, and does 
his condition approximate to that of a proprietor? 
then, he will exercise the superintending vigilance, 
and not encourage the growth of a redundant pea- 
santry. In Ireland, the establishment of a rate, on 
this principle, would meet the exigencies which seem 
chiefly required from the peculiar condition of that 
country; the landlords and absentees, who are re- 
moved from the importunities of beggars, would pay, 
as in justice they ought to do, a large sum ; and the 
middle men, having also to defray a corresponding 
sum, would be checked in their disposition to divide 

M 
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their land into small holdings, in order to realize 
large immediate profit. 

Besides these sources of raising the rates, there 
would be another most important one, in case the wages 
of labourers were improved. It is, for two reasons, 
most desirable to make the labouring classes contribute 
a quota themselves; first, — to sharpen their facul- 
ties and give them a decided inclination to suppress 
mendicity; secondly, — ^because it is designed that 
the persons acting as jurors should receive a small 
remuneration for their loss of time. This disburse- 
ment would be exceedingly trivial when compared 
with the aggregate sum raised from the labourers ; 
and it seems laudable in principle, by creating emula- 
tive feelings and conjoining emolument with honor. 
Throughout the United Kingdom there are upwards of 
four millions of persons receiving wages : now, if we 
imagine each to contribute so small a sum as three 
pence per week, that is not more than would defray 
the cost of one glass of gin, we have the pro- 
digious sum annually of two millions six hundred 
thousand pounds. It is easy to perceive, from this 
immense receipt, whenever the contributors are great 
in number, that if it be possible to raise the labourers 
generally to a comfortable condition, there hardly 
can be deficiency of funds, not only for the support 
of paupers, but for many other points connected with 
the economical condition of the working classes. 
The collection of this rate could be mans^ed by em- 
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ployers making a suitable deduction in paying wages, 
and accounting to the regular collectors^ who would 
be aware of the number of workmen employed ; and 
in the firet instance an outline of the entire measure, 
judiciously compiled, might be given to the labourers 
to secure their zealous co-operation. 

It is proper to remind those who are disposed to 
consider a poor-fund as possessing a constant tendency 
to increase, that whenever a stagnation of commerce 
ensued, depressing the wages of labour to a low limit, 
the allowance given to the pauper would equally 
decrease. The labourers fix that allowance, and they 
would gradually strike off little superfluities one after 
the other, until the unproductive consumption was 
reduced to an exceedingly low ebb, thus permitting the 
national accumulation of income beyond expenditure 
to proceed at a high rate, until commerce resumed its 
customary vigour and elasticity. 

The entire amount levied in England and Wales 
for poor rates, in the year ending the 25th March, 
1831, according to the most recent official return, was 
£8,279,217 : of this, so large a sum as £1,540,198 was 
expended for other purposes than the relief of the 
poor ; being chiefly parish entertainments, and legal 
expenses caused by removals, disagreements concern- 
ing the law of settlement, and numberless such mat- 
ters, resulting from the present cumbersome, contra- 
dictory, and unsatisfactory state of the law. Under 
the system proposed, a large sum might remain for 
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unavoidable expenses, allowing five hundred thou- 
sand pounds to be saved by the abridgment of legal 
disbursements and useless entertainments; and this 
amount could be distributed in salaries and remunera- 
tion to the various oiBcers and parties interested. 
The net sum, practically devoted to the support of 
the poor, would thus remain undiminished under the 
existing rates, while it received a powerful accession 
from the contributions of the labourers themselves ; 
and while also the number of applicants for its bounty 
would be lessened* 



Section IV. 

Description of Work to be performed by Paupers, 

To provide a proper description of work is a most 
important consideration in all charitable institutions. 
It is of vital importance that paupers be always 
actively employed, both that they may seek relief 
from restraint as speedily as possible, and lessen the 
burthen of their maintenance ; and that when they 
return to labour for themselves, their faculties may 
not have been vitiated by habitual idleness. Means, 
if possible, should be adopted to shape out new em- 
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ployment not interfering with established branches 
of industry. When paupers are engaged in the same 
species of handicraft as artisans earning their own 
subsistence, they tend to injure the latter by bringing 
their extra production into the market and overstock- 
ing it beyond the customary demand. That descrip- 
tion of labour, useful in itself, but which in an ordinary 
state of things would not be called into existence, is 
clearly the most eligible. There are two distinct 
resources of this nature, and they seem to present a 
field not easily exhausted. 

In many maritime districts means present them- 
selves for extensiv-e embankments from the sea ; and 
it would be expedient to allow a number of the dis- 
trict courts to coalesce, for the purpose of unity of 
action, in carrying such works into effect upon a large 
and comprehensive scale. A considerable extent of 
beneficial labour could be disposed of in this manner, 
and in other parts the common resource of making 
roads, and the formation of public works, seems to 
offer the most extended means of employment : foot- 
paths- also might be formed throughout every agri- 
cultural village ; nuisances removed ; and a thousand 
useful undertakings accomplished, which in many 
parts of the kingdom, not celebrated in story for 
cleanliness or tidiness of arrangement, would present 
an augean task, upon which the efforts of several 
generations could be usefully spent. 

But, independently of this description of labour, 
it is possible to devise another mode of employment 
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for paupers, which would be attended with still more 
efficacious effects. Let the fruits of their labour 
directly administer to the comforts or advantage of the 
jurors, and others of their fellows, who by means of 
industry, frugality, and prudence, have maintained 
their independence. A variety of passions are thus 
brought into play, greatly strengthening the general 
measure of reformation. In an agricultural vUlage, 
suppose a treadmill erected for the grinding of com, 
to be worked by disorderly and vicious paupers, and 
appropriated solely to the use of jurors and others of 
their class, giving them the advantage of its grindings ; 
and it is obvious that we subjoin to the irksomeness 
of work on the part of the vagrant, galling feelings of 
envy, which touch to the quick, and stimulate him 
to escape from his humiliating position. Many 
similar applications could be resorted to, and it does 
not matter much whether the work so produced is 
attained by the smallest portion of human effort It 
is directed solely to increase the comforts of those in 
actual employment, which would not otherwise be 
sought In a workhouse there must always be some 
waste of labour, contrasted with private economy; 
and the object is to direct its application to that 
channel, where, in place of being injurious, it may 
at once perform some service, and operate to redress 
existing evils. We have a number of benefits or 
little gratifications in store for the labouring popula- 
tion, all of which will require the assistance of work 
to stretch them to their highest limits ; and this ser- 
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vice can be performed by the paupers, under the 
vigilant direction of their own fellows. To make, in 
short, the paupers in some degree the servants of 
labourers of their own class> who are above them, 
not in rank, but in character, is the chief basis of 
the plan, in respect to work ; and it is difficult to 
conceive that, if once fairly carried into effect, it will 
not ultimately check mendicity. 

We think, therefore, on closing this branch of the 
subject, that if love for our own design has not inspired 
too sanguine an anticipation of its future achieve- 
ments, all the advantages resulting from well regulated 
charity are attained, while the evils incident to and 
inseparable from the English poor laws are avoided. 
The importunities of beggars, and all the disgusting 
appearance which must be presented in every country 
where charity is left to the precarious support of 
private benevolence, where mendicants, in crowds, 
covered with vermin, gather around the stranger, 
some abjectly soliciting, others doggedly demanding 
alms, could have no existence. On the other hand, 
no virtuous feeling is checked, no tie of family 
affection severed, no sentiment of manly indepen- 
dence destroyed; on the contrary, they are power- 
fully strengthened; prudence, forethought, and fru- 
gality, are in continuous requisition, both in thought 
and in action ; and if we run over that dark cata- 
logue of immorality and vice, which are said to be 
engendered by the English poor laws, it will be 
found, that means have been taken to avert them all. 
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If this conclusion be sound, we are justified in pro- 
nouncing that prudential restraint will then be estab- 
lished, assimilating the labourers to the middle 
classes of society ; they will learn the advantage of 
keeping their numbers adjusted to the demand for 
their services ; and when this point is fairly attained, 
we have surmounted one of the chief difficulties, in 
r^ard to our views of future civilization, order, and 
happiness. 

To every diversity of occupation, whether town 
mechanics or agricultural labourers, the plan seems 
equally adapted. A slight modification in detail is 
required, acoMrding to the class ; but the predomi- 
nant principle remains unchanged, and it is difficult 
to say which party would derive the superior ad- 
vantage. The weaver would be cured pf his political 
dissatisfaction, the agriculturist of his hatred to our 
social system and his disposition to incendiary vio- 
lence. To all parts of the empire also, and to every 
state of habitual wages, the plan is equally suited ; 
to the turbulent peasant of Tipperary, as well as to 
the smooth artisan of London, so soon as we prepare 
the way for its favourable introduction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MEANS OF ENABLING THE LABOURERS TO SHAPE 

OUT WORK FOR THEMSELVES WITHOUT 

DETRIMENT TO OTHERS. 

Section I. — Advantages of the Division of Capital 

and Labour. 

On referring to the condition of any country, it is 
generally found that its civilization, and the degree 
of its advancement, are proportioned to the division 
of employment and consequent distinction of ranks 
which have been established. In mere agricultural 
states, or in those which have little foreign com- 
merce, the only gradations are the landlord and the 
peasantry; an intermediate class, the farmers, sub- 
sequently appears ; but as all these cultivators are 
confined to the same pursuit, the incentives to ex- 
ertion, and also to the discovery of the conveniences 
and embellishments of life which dignify the human 
character, are unknown. It seems, therefore, singular 
that an attempt should be made in modern times to 
revert, in many particulars, to this primitive state, 
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and to cast a censure upon that organization of 
society which separates the capitalist, who supplies 
the materials and implements of labour, from the 
operative, who performs a prescribed task for defi- 
nite wages. The division of labour and the accumu- 
lation of capital are inseparable ; and in their most 
perfect developement they act reciprocally upon each 
other. To establish a system of interchange, as is 
occasionally coveted, without the intervention of 
capitalists, would be to plunge society into its first 
stages of incipient civilization, and to create a system 
of rude barter for the ordinary commodities of life, 
without that expanding desire for new conveniencies 
which forms the characteristic feature of high refine- 
ment. The employment of capital is an unerring 
criterion of improvement; it tends to assist the proper 
developement of a nation's capabilities, both by aug- 
menting the production of goods, and by saving time 
and expense in th^ir distribution. In regard to pro- 
duction, many articles could never be brought into 
general use without the employment of large capital, 
and the concentration of diversified means for the at- 
tainment of a definite end. Considerable funds are 
required to store up the raw material ; and without 
those vast buildings and admirable machines, which 
constitute the glory of the manufacturing districts of 
England, we never should possess that extensive ex- 
port, which enables us to pay for the wines, tea, cofiee, 
and sugar, which are required for consumption ; not 
to speak of the innumerable articles of domestic and 
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intellectual luxury which are defrayed out of the 
surplus product that skill and capital are enabled to 
realize. 

In regard to distribution, the establishment of 
warehouses and retail shops tends to save and eco^ 
nomize the time of the purchaser ; it is the means of 
enabling every person to pursue that calling for 
which he is best adapted ; and this constitutes one 
of the most material advantages of the division of 
labour. Were a working man to take the produce of 
his labour to market himself, his time would be use- 
lessly consumed, and he would acquire desultory and 
loitering habits. By concentrating his attention to 
one thing, work is not only better done but is done 
more quickly ; and the economizing of time is an im- 
portant consideration both as regards commerce and 
the moral concerns of life. Independently of these 
advantages respecting the employment of capital, and 
the division of labour, the adaptation of science to the 
principal arts necessarily extends as the distinctions 
in society, and the rewards given for eminent ser- 
vices, ascend to an elevated scale. A powerful in- 
fluence results from the spreading of knowledge; 
means are afforded for each branch to perfect itself 
in its respective art ; and this must be accomplished 
more satisfactorily when a distinction of rewards ap- 
pears, and when all are striving to overtake and to 
pass rival competitors struggling in the same career* 
There would be no stimulus to future discoveries 
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were a system of equality to prevail ; every person 
would be content with his share of the general pro- 
duction, and would be little disposed to incessant ex- 
ertion, or to pass those sleepless nights of anxious 
thought which now characterize the candidate for 
fame. 

Exclusive of these cogent considerations, it is 
obvious, from principles already developed, that it 
is important for every country to contain as few 
labourers, and as many of the higher classes, as pos- 
sible. The desideratum is not to lessen the number 
of the former, but to elevate them to the condition 
of the latter. When the majority of the people are 
removed from immediate want, there is always 
a general resource presented against distress ; they 
have superior means to lower their mode of living, 
and to practise frugality ; and frx>m the accumulations 
thus realized, contrasted with habitual expenditure, 
they soon resume their accustomed prosperity. But 
in a country where all, or nearly all, are labourers, 
there is no resource against adversity; there is no 
lower deep into which the body of the people can 
fall ; and unforeseen stagnation and extreme ruin go 
hand in hand, from the absence of every resource or 
material which could be resorted to, to operate a 
beneficial change. 

In respect also to the acquisition and diffusion of 
knowledge, the advantages are no less signal than in 
what appertains to the ordinary affairs of commerce. 
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There must be infinitely superior hopes of valuable 
discoveries, when a number of educated minds are 
labouring in the same common cause ; and the divi* 
sion of capital tends in a striking degree to awaken 
and to promote this kind of education. 

Perceiving thus the channels in which amendment 
in industrial oi^anization should work, its practical 
attainment is facilitated. At present probably there 
are a hundred labourers for one master manufacturer : 
could we lessen this vast disparity it must be eminently 
beneficial ; or could we by any means create a con- 
sumption amongst the labourers themselves, which 
would tend to better their condition, and render them, 
in the opportunity of obtaining work, comparatively 
independent, it must diminish the general poverty. 
For the last thirty years many plans have been pro- 
mulgated for this end ; but almost all of them being 
framed by persons either imperfectly acquainted with 
enlarged principles of commerce, or so full of one 
idea that they viewed the subject through a deceitful 
medium, they have fallen into merited oblivion. Pe- 
riodically a revival starts up under a new shape ; but 
still, however attractive or amusing to the public in 
general, commanding little attention from phildso- 
phical enquirers. At present, under the auspices of 
Mr. Owen, a rude system of exchange amongst ope- 
ratives, in order to supersede wholesale and retail 
venders, seems most in vogue ; and public exchanges, 
labour notes, and valuators, are establishing for the 
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due achievement of this object. We shall endeavour 
to discriminate, and to point out under what principle^ 
and how far, these institutions may be carried with- 
out militating against any of the conclusions set 
forth in this section. 



Section II. 

Of widening the Channels of ordinary Employment, 

The expenditure of the labourer consists of articles of 
a two-fold description, of which, much the larger part 
is produced and disposed of by capitalists ; and in this 
part immediate labour, as a primary element of cost, 
enters but in a small degree in determining the 
price. It is thus obvious that those articles are pro- 
duced more advantageously and on cheaper terms by 
this arrangement, than they could be under any 
other economical systan. So long as it is desired 
permanently to better the condition of the labourer, 
and not to be content with immediate accommodation, 
it would be most indiscreet to supersede the existing 
mode of production, and to cause the labourer directly 
to manufacture the articles he requires. It is evident 
that if a labourer have to take land himself, even 
assuming that he had the option, he could not raise 
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corn so easily, so promptly, or so cheaply, as is 
accomplished by the instrumentality of a scientific 
fanner, who employs the most improved implements 
of husbandry and process of cultivation ; nor could 
a weaver hope to produce his coat so readily, or at so 
small an outlay, as an extensive manufacturer, who 
employs the most complete machinery in the fabric, 
and an extensive knowledge of chemical science in 
the dying and finishing of the article. It would, 
consequently^ be a misdirection of means for the 
labourer to resort to that description of production 
which can be accomplished in so superior a manner 
by the present division of labour. It would reduce 
the aggregate commodities produced, probably, more 
than one half; and, therefore, the nation, in a collec- 
tive sense, would be so much the poorer ; entailing 
ulterior misery on the labourer himself. 

The kind of additional articles which, in their fabri- 
cation, should give employment to those at present 
idle, or fill up the unoccupied time of active labourers, 
and increase their earnings, must not interfere with 
or supersede any established business. New articles 
of consumption must be created, and those should be 
selected which can be best fabricated by single 
operatives, without the assistance or intervention of 
capitalists. Low as are the artificial wants of the 
labouring classes, that is, low compared to the ulti- 
mate standard designed for them, a large field presents 
itself for this branch of industry. The whole, or by 
far the greater part of furniture adapted for labourers, 
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bp^9^ may: be made amongst themselves; all the 
^bles.^od chairsi the beds, and various articles of 
PO^veiuc^e, might be immeasureably increased, and 
pug^t .be m^ufactured without in the least interfer- 
ing witb any established employment. In addition 
tqthi^ branch, what an immense range presents itself 
in administering to convenieiices and embellishments, 
nil the articles of dress for the labourers! wives and 
da\^hter$* The first cost of the material used is a 
,mere trifle ; the chief value consists in the sewing, 
I slipping, and other parts of manipulative skill, which 
.might ib^i performed in the labourer's family, giving 
.great auxiliary means to assist the earnings of the 
Jabourer himself. . Were a taste for these little articles 
of personal decoration tp become geneiial amongst the 
^e^t body of t^^ working orders^ a v^st . resource 
woyild be presented within themselves, uninfluenced 
and uncontrollable by vicissitudes incident to foreign 
commerce. 

Besi4es this great branch of consumption, it is 
probable that the middle and higher classes of society 
would throw into the hands of the labourers some of 
the description of employment described. A young 
lady might be quite as usefully, and certainly much 
more agreeably employed in other pursuits, than in 
fashioning inner integuments of dress, or attending 
to the reparation of injured hose ; and were every 
means used to throw such employments to the female 
branches of the labourer's family, it might serve as. a 
foundation for the new and auxiliary earnings to com- 
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mencfe upon, until a general elevation of expenditure 
had been accomplished. At present, if the expenditure 
of a labouring family be divided into a hundred parts, 
not ten, properly speaking, belong to artificial wants. 
So large a portion as ninety is absorbed in providing 
for mere subsistence and immediate necessaries. 
Could the proportion of ten parts be increased rela- 
tively to fifty, a vast change would obviously be 
efiected ; the labourers would then be dependent on 
capitalists for only half of their habitual earnings, at 
the same time that the business of the latter sustained 
no diminution. In this ameliorated state of things, it 
would hardly be possible to suffer severe distress, or 
to be deeply injured by an accidental stagnation of 
commerce. The labourers would be dependent on 
one another for a large portion of their expenditure, 
and consequently for a corresponding portion of re*- 
ciprocal employment. Under the existing state of 
industry, if any stagnation of commerce ensue, they 
have no resource, because they are driven from the 
only employment open to them, quite uncontrollable 
by themselves; and large bodies of them are un* 
avoidably reduced to pauperism. Let us suppose, for 
illustration, that the aggregate amount of wages is 
forty millions annually, and suppose the labourers, or 
rather their families, make new articles for themselves 
to the amount of forty millions in addition, augment* 
ing and not interfering with any other branch of trade, 
there would then be a clear accession of wealth, and 
by means of it the labouring class would be rendered 

N 
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relatively independent. Suppose now, from stagna- 
tion of commerce, a number of labourers, receiving 
wages to the extent of ten millions to be disbanded, it 
is obvious that under the present state of things the 
consequences would be most deplorable. So great a 
proportion as one fourth deprived of their work must 
occasion a prodigious falling off in the consumption 
of articles supplied by capitalists ; and these, stripped 
of their ordinary business, would be impelled to dis- 
miss more of their workmen, widening the circle of 
distress, and inflicting permanent injury upon the 
community at large. But were so desirable a change 
effected as to double the expenditure of the labourer, 
the part vended by the capitalist to remain unchanged, 
the other half to be produced directly by the labourers' 
own class, little injury could ensue from the cessation 
of business to the extent of ten millions. The labour- 
ing order, in a collective sense, would lose only a 
comparatively small proportion of their general em- 
ployment; all those permanently engaged at fixed 
wages, would continue to consume those articles made 
exclusively amongst the labourers themselves ; and 
thus a great resource would be preserved, preventing 
the dismissed workmen from falling to utter destitu- 
tion. The same means would then exist amongst the 
labourers for correcting temporary depression, and 
bringing things to a proper level, and to the accus- 
tomed state of prosperity, as is now witnessed amongst 
the better classes. Greater frugality would be prac- 
tised, that is to say, a greater accumulation of wealth. 
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in some of its forms, would take place, to repair the 
breach caused by the . derangement or stagnation of 
foreign commerce. Indeed, under the state of society 
designed, commercial vicissitudes could seldom oc- 
cur ; gluts from domestic causes would be nearly at art 
end ; and the disposition of manufacturers to dismiss 
worlon^i from badness of trade, could only result 
from war, great revolutions in foreign states which 
were closely allied to this country, or some such rare 
and accidental calamities. Even these would be of 
exceedingly temporary duration. So long as the mass 
of the people possessed a resource within themselves, 
preventing an immediate fall to pauperism, the loss 
of employment, in a few particular trades, could not 
inflict much general injury. The convulsion would 
be gradual and partial, and timely warning would 
be given, by the disposition evinced by master manu- 
facturers to reduce wages. The first attempt at this 
procedure would place the workmen in that par- 
ticular branch of business on a less advantageous foot- 
ing than their neighbours ; and from the new resource 
presented, uncontrolled by extraneous circumstances, 
they would be disposed, if not to leave the employ- 
ment where trade was dull, at least not to court it, 
but to prosecute their other branch of earnings with 
greater assiduity. And this circumstance, of dimi- 
nished energy in production ensuing in the trade in 
which business was dull, and consequently tending 
to adjust the supply of goods manufactured to the 
diminished demand, would soon restore prices. At 
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present, in the cottbrf, the wodlleti, or thef silk trades, 
if wages are reduced, the workman has no redeettiing' 
alternative ; he must either work for lower wages, thfere- 
by increasing the quantity of goods, or he must fM 
upon the parish. Had he a resource independent of 
these several manufactures, it is evident that some 
time must elapse before he would be entirely destitute; 
Means would be presented for the exercise of fru- 
gality, without unproductively consuming the funds 
of others in charitable allowances ; there would he H 
positive withdrawal from the business in which wages 
were reduced ; and thus, from the preservation of the 
home trade amongst the labourers themselves during 
the temporary dulness, things must gradually rectify 
themselves, and be restored to prosperity. 

It will be observed that, though the chief value of 
these new articles designed for the consumption of 
the labourers, and elevating their artificial wants, 
would be derived from workmanship, yet still the 
value of the material would be of some moment, and 
would extend the general business of the manufac- 
turers, and of the community at large. If a piece of 
cotton, for example, worth five shillings, on being 
fashioned into an article of dress, is doubled or 
trebled in its value, by means of the work bestowed 
upon it, it is apparent that two objects are attained : 
general commerce is extended, and the work being 
confined to the labouring class, opens a resource 
which will be in constant operation, so soon as the 
artificial wants are permanently elevated, and the 
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consumption of such articles hai^ become habitual an4 
necessary. 

The advantage of throwiDg this employn^ent ioto 
the h^nds of the female branch of the labourer's 
family appears very considerably^ It enables a fund 
to be, raised) previous to marriagei by both parties; 
and tends, in a very cpnsid,era,ble degree, to elevate 
the character of the labourer s daughter, by placii^ 
before her the means of maintaining constantly a 
reputable appearance ; a species of laudable pride^ 
which i$ a never failing attendant upon^ if not an 
incentive to, personal propriety an^ good conduct. 

Having described the principle, the next object 
is to detail the plan by which it may be carried into 
effect, assuming that the existing poverty and dis* 
tress amongst the body of the labourers is first 
removed. From every inquiry and means of judging 
that are presented, in respect to the habits of the 
labooiring classes, it appears that the want of a 
inarket, or place where articles required by the 
l^boureps can uniformly be found, is the chief 
desideratum* Having explained the extent to which 
the labourer can shape out work for himself without 
the. assistance of a capitalist, there is little difficulty 
in pointing out the use that may be made of those 
labour exchanges, or bazaars now iji vogue, without 
militating against the interests of other parties. It 
seems expedient to establish in those districts chiefly 
inhabited by the working classes, a large bazaar, to 
be devoted to the sale of articles fabricated by the 
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labourers and their families. The object is to bring 
into existence an additional quantity of conunodities, 
and to expose and congregate those articles in such 
a manner, consulting display and convenience, that 
every person will at once be tempted to consume, 
and, consequently, sedulous to produce. There is 
little doubt that the lower orders are desirous to don*- 
sume as well as other descriptions of people ; and if 
we shew them that production is within their reach^ 
enabling them to compass additional gratification 
with a little exertion, new wants will arise, possessing 
an. inherent principle of growth, which must extend^ 
and gradually elevate the scale of their living.. . It 
would be desirable to have those bazaars built oo an 
extensive scale. They might be divided into two 
stories : on the lower floor would be stalls &r tables, 
chairs, household implements of every description, 
and all such articles as can be as advant^eously made 
by a single man as by the intervention of capitalists : 
in the upper floor would be stalls for gowns, shirts, 
bonnets, stockings, made up dresses, and every species 
of sempstress' work in general. It would be proper* 
to have those buildings, in the first instance, erected 
by subscription, or public funds, in order that the 
rents might be trifling, and that every article might 
be sold as cheaply as possible. 

In some parts of the country, places analogous, in a 
partial degree, to what is here described, particularly 
for the sale of furniture, exist ; and the state of society 
in those parts will exemplify the advantages resulting 
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from the design proposed. In those places, the use of 
articles in the labourers' bouses is greater than where 
no such marts are established ; whether the demand 
for the article occasions the erection of the mart, or the 
erection of the mart induces the consumption of the 
article, it would be difficult to decide. The two act 
and reaet on each other. The establishment of a 
new site for th/C sale of articles administering to long 
confirmed wants or habits, can be of little service.; 
but in regard to the creation of a new want or habits 
it is of primary importance to keep the inc^itive, of 
temptation, constantly and conspicuously in view* 
Many commodities sold in the Soho bazaar, being 
m constant use, might as well be disposed of in 
regular shops; but it cannot for a moment be 
doubted, that collecting a number of articles, &nciful 
in their nature, and of attractive display, has oc^ 
casioned great sale, which never would have ensued, 
had such establishments not existed. On the whole, 
therefore, notwithstanding the complaints of shop^ 
keepers, these extensive bazaars may add to the ge- 
neral business, giving employment to great numbers of 
people, and not injuring any one class, so long as 
they are confined to suitable objects. In regard to 
the more humble bazaars contemplated, it is obvious 
no objections could apply, confining them to the 
strict end proposed, and not embracing that indefinite 
series of objects, which has so long supported the 
credulity of many sanguine projectors. They are 
designed to call into existence a completely new 
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class of articles ; to establish a nmtHal connexion and 
dependence amongst the labourers themselves ; to 
accomplish benefit^ quite as much by the temptation 
of new exptoditUre as by the mere employment 
derived in production; and to shew them the great 
resources they have at command^ by means of wdl 
directed and continuous industry, of which they can 
never be deprived. In making the commencement, 
in additicm to the support given by the middle and 
better classes of society, in having certain descriptions 
of sempstress' work performed at these institutions^ 
which, it is reasonable to expect, will be zealously 
afforded, it might be a matter for consideration, whe« 
ther or not labourers permanently employed, at fixed 
wages, might not, through means taken by their em^ 
ployers in paying them, be induced to spend a certain 
portion of their earnings weekly in purchasing articles 
of real convenience. This would give an extensive 
foundation, which is the chief difficulty ; and there 
are many means of managing it, without the smallest 
approach to the truck system in the north, which 
occasioned such just reprehension. Were the plan 
practically to work, in periods of stagnation, a con- 
siderable accumulation of goods would take place in 
the bazaar; and when an habitual sale was estab- 
lished, persons, whose business it was to attend in 
the bazaar, would be induced to lay in a stock, thus 
giving a vent to the producer, and obviating any 
serious difficulty or distress. The accumulation 
must, of course, cause a depreciation in value, as 



every tbing add- in the i ba^a^ 4nd£lly ^c^^i^ts; df 
wtides i of whicb: the* ohiaf ^^ttkinetit idf vsiluiB ^ ^i^^ th6 
fashianing and xnanipuliitive^ dciii; A^ this' tmd^, 
therefore, woilM be' pretty uniform, it i$ not unreal 
sonable to assun^, that venders, at all timesj \rotild 
be anxiouB to purchase, whenever aft offer was ftiad^j 
under the regular terms. The articles not requiring 
in their fabrication aasy matea^ial capital^ or ditisidn 6f 
laibour greater than what the family of the workmati 
could themselves carry into effect, would, in point df 
fact, be disposed of on cheapeiv terms than in any other 
quarter. The erection of the building is the orily 
assistance required ; and if any article disposed of iii 
the baaaar can be produced on cheaper terms 6]s6- 
where, there is no reason why the channels of trade 
should be diverted from their natural course by 
artificial means. There seems, therefore, no occasion 
to alter the medium of exchange ; to displace money, 
or to resort to labour notes, or tickets, which may 
figure for a time in circulation, but which, on the 
first blush of improvement, will assuredly disappear. 
It may be assumed as a maxim, that, in design* 
ing plans for the amelioration of society, the less we 
resort to expedients characterizing the first stages of 
civilization, when trade is performed by bai*ter, akid 
the more we keep in view the usages which ex- 
perience has proved to be best calculated for all the 
purposes of commerce, the greater is the chance that 
our plans will be permanently successful. The 
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intervention of money is found the simplest and most 
satisfactory mode of accomplishing all commercial 
exchanges ; and unless our new institutions can 
support themselves according to the great principle, 
that the interest of all parties is consulted by fair 
and open competition, it is not probable that they 
will permanently survive. One great advantage we 
do expect to obtain : the cordial, unbought, unsolicited 
good will of the labourers themselves towards these 
new marts. They naturally must be disposed to en- 
courage what a very little reflection must teach them 
is in principle greatly designed for their benefit ; and 
this good will being, it is conceived, quite sufficient 
in itself for our purpose, the venders at the bazaars 
may allow various shops to arise in competition, 
feding little anxiety in regard to their probability of 
success. 

The anticipation of the advantages resulting from 
the augmentation of consumption of aiticles, fabri- 
cated in the manner described, proceeds from ascer-^ 
tained results of a few labouring families, in the 
metropolis, earning more than three shillings per 
week, by making a very few homely articles ; and it 
was considered by the parties themselves, that, had 
a proper market been established, these earnings 
could have been doubled; 
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Section III. 

Of enabling ingenious Operatives to become Master 

Manufacturers. 

When we refer to the history of inventioBs relating 
to the practical ajrts, Tve are struck by the large num- 
ber which have been discovered by the humbler classes 
in life. It is natural to suppose, that those who are 
constantly using tools and machines, must have a 
better knowledge of their capabilities, and various 
relations in respect to the ends to which they may be 
directed, than mere consumers, quite ignorant of the 
manner in which the most important commodities are 
produced. Here consists the chief hopes of the be- 
neficial consequences resulting from the diffusion of 
knowledge. When the operatives are well acquainted 
with the elementary principles, upon which labour in 
all its forms depends, it is natural to suppose that 
many discoveries will be made, in their aggregate 
effects greatly surpassing those, which, in the last ge« 
neration, have conferred such signal benefit upon 
mankind. The master manufacturers, far from feeU 
ing pangs of envy at the prospect of losing their rela- 
tive situation by the advance of those whom they are 
accustomed to regard as beneath them, and designed 
only as the passive instruments of manual labour, 
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should rejoice at their advancement, and should be 
stimulated to cultivate their faculties, in order to 
preserve a superiority, not by checking the aspiring 
efforts of their dependants, but by seeking a higher 
standard of mental accomplishments themselves. 
Every means, therefore, should be taken to encourage 
workmen to make discoveries in the practical arts, 
and to secure to them all the benefits resulting from 
their ingenuity. It has been more than once ol>- 
served, that in many of our leading manufactures, 
workmen are possessed of knowledge calculated to 
improve and to simplify many machines now in ope- 
ration ; but they suppress this knowledge, apprehen- 
sive that it might diminish the employment of manual 
labour, and also that they might not enjoy the fruits 
of their own discoveries. 

.This notion could be corrected by adopting a 
new measure in respect to patents ; and . this im- 
portant undertaking seems to belong to the district 
court, or board of local management, formerly des- 
cribed as the legislature of the labouring classes. 
An office should be established, securing to the 
humblest inventor the benefit of his discovery ; and 
it might be arranged, that an operative conscious of 
possessing information, or the means of bringing a 
new application of science to bear upon some manu- 
facture, should apply to the chairman for the time 
being, of the board, entrust him with the nature of 
the secret, and be guided by his decision and advice 
in respect to the means of making it practically avail- 
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able. Thef object is; to Temove from the operative the 
whole of that^difllculty in respect to the title and spe- 
cification of patents, which now form so great a barrier 
to those unacquainted with the teohnicalities of law, 
and which, consequently, occasion incessant litigation^ 
The district court or board might attend to these mat-*- 
ters; and, as they are constituted in some degree the 
guardians of the working classes, a little arrangement 
would make the task comparatively easy to them^whilst 
the operative would be relieved from insuperable diffi- 
culties. It would be expedient to reduce, if not ia 
abolish, the present stamp duties, which seem inexpe- 
dient on many grounds, as being a tax, in the most ob* 
jectionable form, upon knowledge and industry. If it 
were found, on experience, that the reducti<Mi of ex* 
pense multiplied the number of patents to an incon* 
venient or injurious extent, it would be easy to throw 
the outlay into another channel, assisting and not mi* 
litating against any valuable invention. Indeed, to 
remodel entirely the existing law relative to patents 
seems desirable on many grounds : the inventor should 
be relieved from the tediousness of the process, which 
frequently gives rise to more discouraging evils than 
loss of time ; he should be allowed to choose, seven; 
fourteen, or twenty-one years, for the exclusive use of 
his discovery, paying, in the first instance, a smaller 
cost ; and local arrangements should be made to fa- 
cilitate the means of his converting it to immediate 
advantage, by the payment of a definite sum of 
money. 

It was formerly stated, that a small portion of the 
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oontributioDS made by the body of the labourers, as 
poor rates, might be usefully appropriated to other 
purposes than the immediate support of the poor. It 
would be desirable for the local board to possess this 
option of appropriation ; and an excellent opportunity 
presents itself for commendable disbursement in assist- 
ing the ingenious operative in discoveries, which ex- 
tend commerce as much as they benefit himself. It is 
designed, that the local board should possess not only 
the means to discriminate, but the power to reward ; 
they act emphatically as the poor man's friend ; and a 
strong stimulus to exertion must be diffused amongst 
the superior class of operatives, when they were con- 
scious that they had only to detail their plans to the 
chairman of the board, in order to receive imme- 
diate attention, and also assistance, in case their con- 
duct was meritorious. The collective body of the 
labourers would not object to this appropriation of a 
trivial part of their contributions; they would con- 
sider it designed to defray laudable prizes in a moral 
conflict, from which chance was excluded. Besides 
it does not necessarily follow, that a positive gratuity 
would be given. Assistance on credit could be af- 
forded, taking as security the right to the discovery 
for which the patent was procured, or any other gua- 
rantee that seemed available. 

A regulation of this kind in manufacturing districts 
must create an extraordinary sensation amongst the 
operatives at large. How many are the cases where 
valuable discoveries die with the possessor, and are 
entirely lost to the public, for want of a small sum of 
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money, or credit, to bring the invention to full matu- 
rity. How frequently is a long life wasted amidst 
anxiety and trouble, and only kept ardent in the pur* 
suit of knowledge by the anticipated prospect of final 
success ; and probably, in the eleventh hour, just on 
the eve of achievement, the invention has to be parted 
with to some rich individual, who steps in and de- 
prives the humble and exhausted discoverer of the 
fruits of his hard earned exertions. An arrangement 
similar to that proposed, would obviate evils of this 
kind ; and, were society in that prosperous state which 
our sanguine views ultimately design, probably every 
month would announce some ingenious invention, 
either entirely novel in itself, or exhibiting the appli- 
cation to new purposes of principles already known. 
By these means will be augmented the embellish* 
ments, the gratifications, and conveniencies^ of life, 
keeping pace with the new discoveries which are pro- 
gressively appearing in the theoretical parts of science. 
There might be some charge of partiality if these 
resources and rewards were confined to the town me- 
chanics, whilst the agricultural labourers enjoyed no 
corresponding advantages. There is no substantial 
reason why the most meritorious amongst this great 
class should not be animated in their avocations by 
the same incentives and hopes as are designed for 
their compeers in manufacturing industry. The dis- 
trict court, or local board, could still perform the 
same serviceable part to the industrious agriculturist, 
though the range in which assistance is required is 
more limited. Rewards should be bestowed for va- 
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luable suggestions in husbandry, in the rearing of 
cattle, improved views in respect to the rotation of 
crops, or improvements in agricultural implements ; 
and, it is conceived, out of the proportion of the la- 
bourers' contributions placed at the disposal of the 
board, an adequate fund would be presented for pur- 
poses of this kind. It is reasonable to anticipate, that 
the great proprietors and landlords in general would be 
disposed to elevate the condition of their dependents ; 
they would therefore strike in with the arrangements 
proposed, and would use assiduous zeal in acquaint- 
ing the agricultural population with the benefits 
which were within their reach to obtain. If a system 
were established, occasionally giving a farm to the 
most meritorious, skilful, and well instructed husband- 
men, within a given district, the local board, out of 
the fund at their disposal, supplying requisite^capital 
on credit, in order to have the cultivation conducted in 
a scientific manner, the beneficial effects would be 
manifold and extensive. We are not, in judging of 
the extent of advantages, to direct exclusive attention 
to him who wins the race. How many candidates 
will start, buoyant from hope, or a confidence in 
their own powers, who, though unsuccessful in their 
immediate efforts, will have their pace quickened 
by the competition, giving a new tone to the collec- 
tive character of our peasantry. This diffusive ame- 
lioration seems inseparable from the occasional eleva- 
tion of a deserving individual to a new sphere ; and, 
judging from the smallness of the means requisite to 
attain the end, there seems neither difficulty in ob- 
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taining the cooperation of the working classes them* 
selves, nor serious obstacles in respect to the mode of 
assisting them when suitable exertion is displayed. 



Section IV. 
Cfftmdening the Channels of skilful Employment generalfy. 

To multiply employments which can be performed 
as well by single individuals as by the combination 
of many, lessens injurious competition, and increases 
the rate of wages generally. It is now our business 
to. illustrate the eflfects which will result from more 
extended occupations in the higher departments of 
skilful labour. Amongst all receiving wages there 
is a ceirtain relation, which causes benefit obtained 
by one class to be disseminated, and to diffuse a 
genial assistance to all who are dependant on stated 
services. Let us suppose, for exsunple, that a taste 
for the fine arts were generally extended,- so that 
every house, down to the extreme limits of the 
middle ordei*s, or even still lower, exhibited portraits 
of its different members, or other corresponding em- 
bellishments, an immense step would be gained in 
civilization. Morality itself, and the finer feelings 
of the heart would be promoted, by keeping, as it 
were, the distant constantly present in the thoughts ; 
or snatching from the oblivion of death the revered 
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lineaments of some relative, whose example in life 
strengthened the disposition to virtue. Many a 
nobleman has been incited to distinguished actions 
by casting his looks around the hall of his paternal 
mansion, when in a susceptible or felicitous temper 
of mind; and shall we deny humbler individuals 
corresponding remembrancers, — silent, yet emphatic 
in their useful warnings. But we must not dilate, 
however agreeable the theme; our immediate con- 
cern is with commerce; and in the future pro- 
gress of society it cannot, for a moment, be doubted 
that an immense opening presents itself for employ- 
ment of the nature described. England is still 
greatly in arrear in all branches appertaining to the 
fine arts ; they seem exotics nurtured with care by 
the affluent, but they have hardly yet commenced to 
dtfiiise themselves amongst the body of the people ; 
and when it is known that their advantages are great 
in a commercial point of view, as well as if con- 
sidered merely elegant superfluities to refine the 
manners, a new feeling will prevail ; and, in time, 
England may boast of her houses exhibiting as 
splendid embellishments, in respect to architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, and all branches of decora- 
tion, as she now possesses with regard to her carpets 
and the grosser articles of furniture. Supposing the 
taste to arise in all parts equal to what prevails in 
Italy, and that every town exhibited its public institu- 
tion — that, in short, the fine arts were not forced 
into consideration by means of fashion, but that the 
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feeling was deeply imbibed, and identified with the 
national habits, it is probable that the difficulties and 
distress which prevail amongst a large class of the 
community, just at that boundary where accumulated 
capital ends, and dependence on wages, or personal 
earnings, begins, would rapidly pass away. In Italy, 
the production of these articles forms the one-thirtieth 
of the entire production ; in England, not the one 
five-hundredth part: it is thus easy to perceive, that 
an extensive resource is presented in this channel of 
industry, and few will dispute the expediency of 
encouraging it, exhibiting as it does the characteristic 
of high civilization. 

This question, in a commercial sense, does not 
merely concern the middle classes, or those persons 
who, in receiving the wages of labour, expect a 
remuneration for intellectual endowments. In giving 
encouragement to a class of people who produce, not 
only real wealth, but a high description of it, there 
is a clear gain to the community, or in other words, 
of those articles which minister to the enjoyments 
and gratifications of life. The classes engaged in 
this description of production remove from other 
branches of industry, which tends to effect an opening 
for others. If a number of persons succeed in this 
employment, it lessens the supply of clerks, and other 
persons depending upon the superior description of 
wages ; a demand being created for these, gives in 
return an opening for warehousemen and others a step 
lower in the scale; these again present an opening 
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to others a step below them ; and thus, progressively, 
the means of employment are widened for the whole 
labouring class, which must operate in a striking 
degree to improve their condition. 

For the establishment of this beneficial extension 
of employment, it seems only necessary to create, in 
every town, a large institution for the encouragement 
of the fine arts. Let the cost be jointly defrayed by 
the town and the government ; the town, in the first 
instance, raising as large a sum as the inhabitants 
are disposed to subscribe, and the government paying 
an equivalent sum ; and thus there will be a strong 
inducement for a liberal subscription being raised, in 
order that a large amount may be obtained gra- 
tuitously from the state. Why should we not behold 
in this country, as in other parts, a number of cities 
emulous in patronizing the arts, and running an 
honourable race in the encouragement of rising 
genius? Are the intelligence, the wealth, and 
public spirit of Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, or Birmingham, less than those of 
Florence, Genoa, Milan, or Venice? And what a 
difference would be presented, and how many thou- 
sand enterprising and ingenious individuals would be 
raised from comparative obscurity to eminence, were 
the same elevated resources presented in the English 
as in the Italian cities. It is reasonable to suppose, 
that a vigorous appeal, properly timed, would be 
attended with happy consequences in procuring sup- 
port ; but in the mean time, the corporations of the 
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leading towns would be called upon to assist the 
general design. They have an ample field for the 
encouragement of merit. Eminent characters, who 
have conferred a signal benefit on their town, might 
have their fame perpetuated by an appropriate statue, 
bust, or memento; the town halls, also, might be 
ornamented with paintings, illustrative of historical 
incidents, interesting to the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

In another department, there are means equally 
extensive for patronage. The churches and places 
of religious worship present a fair opportunity for 
ornamental expenditure ; and, as a general principle, 
it would be found, that the very examination and 
criticism of these works of art would inspire, amongst 
private individuals, a new taste, and a desire to 
introduce the production of some branches of these 
arts into their own houses. It is a well known 
circumstance, that in remote parts the erection of a 
handsome and tasteful building has improved an 
entire neighbourhood, merely from the influence of 
example, and the operation of a new taste, and has 
even caused some persons to pull down their houses 
rather than be shamed by the contrast which they pre- 
sented to the new erection. Cases have occurred where 
a small school house, built by subscription in a neat 
manner, has induced the neighbouring population to 
imitate it ; and every subsequent cottage has assumed 
a more improved appearance, which probably never 
would have ensued, had no example been presented to 
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exercise village criticism. This feeling of emulative 
taste in a thriving community is universal ; and we 
merely seek to seize upon it, and make it work on an 
extended scale, in forwarding those designs which 
promote the benefit of persons dependant upon their 
individual earnings. 

It is apparent that there is no paucity of means for 
unlimited employment, in case exertions are judicious ; 
and, succeeding in these, in the future stages of so- 
ciety, the number of labourers seeking work must be 
gradually lessened. We have shown, in the first in- 
stance, the manner in which the supply of labourers 
can be restrained to the habitual demand, or adjusted 
to the same relative proportions as exist in the better 
classes of society; and, in the present chapter, we 
have endeavoured to point out the means by which 
employment may be progressively enlarged : the joint 
operation of the two, it is fairly presumable, cannot 
fail to check future indigence. Suppose the supply 
of labourers at any given period adjusted to the de- 
mand, and that in any particular occupation ten la- 
bourers were employed : if, by the institutions des- 
cribed in this chapter, only one out of the ten can be 
removed, so that nine remain to perform the work 
allotted before to ten, it is obvious that ws^es will be 
raised, and a great improvement effected in the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes. This auspicious ascent 
has a tendency to increase, when once the commence- 
ment is fairly made. The greater the demand for la- 
bour, the greater will be the consumption of commo- 
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dities ; and, conjoined to this increase of consumption, 
must there be again, in turn, a greater range of em- 
ployment presented to workmen, enabling them to ad- 
vance another step in their social state. It will be 
observed, that it is not so much the high degree of su- 
perabundance of work, compared to people, as the cir- 
cumstance of there being any superabundance, which 
gives the favourable alternative to the labourers, and 
enables them to compass liberal remuneration. We 
are so moderate as only to seek the removal of one 
person out of ten ; but this moderation will not the 
less attain the result designed, when some auxiliary 
correctives are applied to give a propitious bias to 
their minds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MEANS OF STRENGTHENING THE FEELING OF 
SELF RESPECT IN THE LABOURER. 



Section I. — Education. 

If any person now in the world object to the educa- 
tion diffusing amongst all classes of the people, it may 
fairly be observed, that his censure comes one genera- 
tion too late. Even if the will existed, on the part of 
those in authority, education cannot now be checked. 
The thews and sinews of the intellectual giant are 
formed, and all that remains for us to do, is to infuse 
the moral principle, and to direct its mighty energies 
to a useful purpose. Order, prompt obedience to the 
laws, and all the perfections of civil liberty, must here- 
after depend upon the mental cultivation of the people, 
and upon the circumstance, whether this object is at- 
tained by the individual exertions of the people them- 
selves, or whether the state, with provident zeal, steps 
in and facilitates a high and extended acquisition of 
knowledge. It is probable that the apprehension, some- 
times entertained against the injurious degree of power 
which instruction is supposed to give to the lower 
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classes^ thus lessening the intrinsic superiority of the 
higher classes, will gradually abate. The state of pub- 
lic opinion, at the present time, bears an analogy to 
the ingenuous youth just fresh from his study of those 
authors whose writings convey an animated picture 
of the deformity of vice, the sublimity of virtue, 
and of the glowing means which should be taken to 
improve society. His mind is tinged with ardour, 
and filled with generous enthusiasm, respecting the 
ideal perfectibility of man ; by degrees, as experience 
suggests new images and reflections, his ardour sub- 
sides; a more subdued tone takes possession of his 
thoughts, and, in the maturity of his understanding, 
he is content with amendments practically attainable. 
Let us hope that the body of the English people is still 
sound ; and that, though flushed with fond anticipa- 
tions respecting the advantages of public liberty, 
which on all sides fill their thoughts, they will gra- 
dually become more temperate, and, like the youth 
described, on dismissing their matin dreams of specu- 
lative excellence, and learning experience in the full 
developement of their powers, they will cease to pur- 
sue theoretical phantoms, and will attend to the prac- 
tical concerns of life. It should be the business of 
the state to enlarge this experience, and to accelerate 
the intellectual growth, as the surest mode to avert 
the rash innovations, or the fanciful experiments, 
which a young extravagance may inflict. Is any 
mode so desirable or efficacious, as solid, judicious, 
and comprehensive education? Ignorance, in the 
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present constitution of society, is one of the greatest 
evils that can afflict a nation ; and, it may fairly be 
asserted, that out of a hundred deplorable misfortunes 
which have arisen in the world, retarding the natural 
advancement of civilization, ninety-nine are attribut- 
able to this single cause. 

Independently of the humanizing effect which 
knowledge must have upon the mind, it acts in a 
remarkable d^ree as an artificial want, and ought 
to be encouraged, if viewed solely as a commercial 
or economical question. Of all tastes, which, when 
once formed, young men will be anxious to gratify, 
that of reading is one of the strongest. Money will 
be saved in order to purchase books, and to procure 
that money, work must be steadily performed. In 
this point of view, therefore, literature ought to be 
encouraged as widening the range of expenditure, in 
the same manner as we would encourage the people 
to wear good coats, or shoes and stockings. But to 
multiply illustrations respecting advantages is a su- 
perfluous task, and we may pass to practical con- 
siderations. 

The mode of carrying a plan of national education 
into effect should, in a great degree, be arranged by 
the ministers of religion. A division of labour in all 
parts of our social system, as well as in mercantile 
occupations, need hardly be too much adverted to, 
and there is abundance of opportunity for this divi- 
sion in the object before us. It would appear expe- 
dient not to lay down a uniform and prescribed system 
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in the first instance, but to allow a laudable rivalry to 
display itself amongst different clergymen, as to the 
wisest mode of conducting education, so that it may 
be an education of circumstances and rules of conduct, 
as well as of the elementary parts of reading and 
writing. When a number of plans had been carried 
into effect, these might be carefully collated, and a 
general plan thus founded on experience, or extensive 
induction, selected for national adoption. By these 
means a wide field would present itself for the exer- 
tions of the clergy ; they would have an opportunity, 
by useful zeal, to recover the ground they have lost 
in the affections of the people, they would find 
reverence for their character increase, and the per- 
formance of their spiritual duties facilitated ; and it 
is probable that ere a generation elapsed, the force of 
public opinion, now loudly heard in denunciation of 
the extent of their emoluments, would settle in ano- 
ther direction, and would manifest itself in appro- 
bation of liberal endowments being placed at the 
disposal of a highly educated class, to purify by the 
graces of literature the leaven of aristocratic and com- 
mercial wealth. 

To establish a school in every parish, and a library 
of the most useful books for the use of the labouring 
classes, would, no doubt, be the basis of the plan 
selected ; and it would be easy to combine with the 
preliminary education of the children such further 
steps of instruction on useful subjects for those grown 
up, as would keep alive proper feelings, and cause 
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the elementary educaiioo to be pioperlT directed. 
Reading, writuig, and aiithm^kr, in a certain sense, 
may be ccMisiderBd as tools ; they can do nothing of 
themseWes ; they facilitate the attainment of certain 
ends; and it is at that time of life when character is 
first formed, and when the usages of the world make 
a strong impression, that is, at the age of eighteoi to 
twenty-one, that counsel chiefly is required from an 
able monitor to use these tools to the best effect. 
Exerticm, therefore, should be most sedulous at this 
period, and no system of parish instruction can be 
considered complete, unless means have been taken 
to secure the proper attainment of this education of 
circumstances. 

It is by no means designed that instructicm should 
be gratuitous ; it is an important advantage that it 
constitutes an artificial want ; and consequently it may 
in time form an habitual expenditure as thoroughly 
identified, and as indispensable in a labourer s out- 
goings, as a hat or a coat. Independently of this 
consideration, gratuitous education is manifestly un- 
just to, and inflicts a deep injury on, a large portion 
of the community ; upon that class, for example, just 
one step above the common labourer, who maintain 
their own independence, and are indebted to no class 
for assistance of any kind. Let us imagine two 
descriptions of labourers, one at ten shillings per 
week, the other at fifteen shillings, — what are the 
qualifications, let us ask, that cause the higher wages 
to be given ? In the aggregate of cases, it will be 
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found, that it is because the individual has received 
some elementary education, and, therefore, is more 
enabled to perform certain services than his less 
fortunate neighbour. Now, this individual at fifteen 
shillings per week, probably, with great exertion and 
saving, has paid for his own education, naturally ex- 
pecting that it would give him relative advantages 
whenever means of employment presented themselves. 
If, therefore, another is educated gratuitously, and 
brought up to his level, it is obvious that a deep injury 
is inflicted on him in consequence of new competitors 
arising, and the labouring class generally being 
placed upon the same footing, while the personal ex- 
penditure and meritorious exertion of each individual 
is so very different. The state of industry, most 
probably, will not permit of higher wages to be given 
than ten shillings and fifteen shillings a week, respec- 
tively. It does not follow that the fund which 
governs industry will be increased by the gratuitous 
instruction; and, therefore, the individual who de- 
frayed the expense of his own education, runs the 
risk of having his wages reduced. He finds discrimi- 
nation can no longer be used ; there is no means for 
him to receive remuneration in proportion to his out- 
lay ; his employer merely regards the qualifications 
of different candidates, without attending to the means 
of their attainment ; and thus, preference ceasing ac- 
cording to the intrinsic merit, those gradations which 
are so useful and necessary to the well-being of 
society are destroyed. 
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Exclusively of this view of the question, there is 
something peculiarly engaging in a parent defraying, 
out of his own earnings, the cost of educating his 
children. It awakens many amiahle qualities, and 
creates an interest in the little domestic circle relative 
to the performance of tasks, which animates and 
warms the feelings in a degree very different from the 
cold indifference which seems inseparable from chari- 
table instruction. On the part of the child, a feeling 
of gratitude is awakened which strengthens in age ; 
and which, even in the society of the homely village, 
causes a tear in mature manhood to be dropped at 
the shrine of departed parents, when the fruits of this 
early outlay have been abundantly reaped. 



Section II. 



Mechanics* Institutions. 



The various institutions which have sprung up in all 
the large towns, have been of signal benefit to 
mechanics, in a variety of ways. They have occa- 
sioned earnings to be more beneficially spent ; have 
lessened the frequenting of alehouses ; and have in- 
duced the young men to remain single longer than 
they would have done, had no such institutions existed. 
These institutions, therefore, act in a double capacity ; 
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as an artificial want elevating the standard of living, 
and causing more sedulous attention to be employed, 
to compass the means of partaking of their advan- 
tages; as a moral engine supplying occupation to 
the mind, and consequently, by giving the operative 
resources analogous to the club, the theatre, and the 
assemblies of his employer, creating restraint in res- 
pect to the postponement of marriage. Assistance 
not scantily bestowed, nor confined to the narrow 
means of the operatives themselves, should be given 
still fiirther to extend these beneficial institutions. 
Every town should possess one ; and in each should 
be a large apparatus ; and popular lectures on che- 
mistry, mechanics, and the more useful parts of 
natural philosophy ; and also in practical and politi- 
cal economy should be occasionally introduced. It 
is impossible to doubt that large private subscriptions 
would be obtained for this object, were they set about 
in a proper manner ; this, indeed, seems a fit subject 
for the exertions of the district court, or board of 
management for the labouring classes; and as an 
auxiliary object, their exertions could hardly be better 
directed. 

It is curious to trace the effects upon the mechanics, 
when they behold popular experiments in chemistry, 
or natural philosophy; and, perhaps, the metaphy- 
sician as well as the philanthropist cannot enjoy a 
richer or more instructive treat than to place himself 
quietly in a lecture room and observe the eager looks. 
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the half suppressed ejaculations of surprise, and the 
ardent enthusiasm which attends the execution of an 
attractive experiment illustrative of some interesting 
point of natural philosophy. It is well known how 
the imagination of the lower classes, which has little 
activity from want of culture, is roused almost to 
violence when it is excited by intellectual visions, 
with which it is not familiar ; hence the susceptibility 
to new impressions, and hence also the effects of 
political excitement at popular meetings. It should 
be the object of the philanthropist to allow this 
faculty to remain undiminished in intensity, but to 
direct its exercise to other pursuits more permanently 
interesting, and more congenial to order and real 
happiness. Were we to select two towns, and 
imagine in the one an institution, possessing the 
requisite advantages to produce upon the mind the 
palpable effects just depicted ; while the other was 
devoid of such an establishment ; and were we then 
to attend to the topics of conversation amongst the 
operatives themselves, during the time they are at 
work, as well as in the hours of recreation, we 
should find that, in the latter case, boisterous dis- 
cussion on politics consumes the day ; while, in the 
former, a quiet and inquisitive feeling displays itself, 
each individual longing for the hour of fresh instruc- 
tion. Which description of statesman is most friendly 
to the ends of civil government, he who would repress 
such institutions, for fear of giving the multitude too 
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great strength, or he who would encourage them 
with the view of giving a proper direction to their 
thoughts, and wielding that very strength to a usefUI 
purpose. 



Section III. 



Public Parks. 



Whoever has travelled on the continent must be 
struck with the liberal accommodation of parks and 
public walks, which, in the suburbs of large towns, 
are appropriated to the enjoyment of the lower 
classes of society. Nothing of the kind is to be 
foimd in England ; and the labourers have a just 
right to complain that no means for wholesome 
recreation are provided in the great manufacturing 
districts, where the inhalation of pure air is so great 
a luxury. The advantages resulting from places of 
this kind are to be appreciated in more senses than 
as appertaining merely to considerations of health. 
They inspire feelings of content and gratitude, which 
attach the people to the legislature, and to the scenes 
of their birth. The humbler classes perceive that an 
interest is taken in their welfare, and they accordingly 

p 
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resign those envious feelings of discontent, which cha- 
racterize the population of every country who fancy 
that munificent acts of the legislature are designed 
to benefit the rich, while nothing is done for the 
poor. As the means of diversifying the enjoyments 
of the young, the establishment of such places 
must be extremely beneficial. At present, a young 
labourer has no enjoyment but the alehouse ; his 
situation, it can hardly be too frequently urged, 
seems debarred from those inducements which might 
prompt him to imitate the example of the middle 
classes, in respect to settlement in life. The differ- 
ence in the degree of enjoyments relatively com- 
passable by the two classes, operates, as well as the 
allowance system of wages, in occasioning the dis- 
parity in their respective increase of population. To 
every resource presenting itself to a young man in the 
middle class of life, as to the means of keeping his 
mind occupied, in order to strengthen restraint, whe- 
ther moral or selfish, we design a corresponding re- 
source on the part of the labourer. We can neither 
dispense with selfish gratification nor moral admoni- 
tion ; and the labouring classes have not fair play, if 
we permit the moral and the selfish restraint alike 
to operate with the better classes, while we rigidly 
insist on confining the labourer to the former. With 
all our efforts, it is to be feared that we shall not be 
able to preserve the proportions ; but there is no 
reason why the utmost exertions should not be 
impartially used. 
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In preserving those parks, and keeping them in 
proper order, it is possible to devise means to 
strengthen habits of industry, and to serve as rewards 
for industrious labourers in their old age. Let the 
parks be placed under the care, protection, and keep- 
ing of old men, distinguished for a life of industry, 
who have become superannuated. With them, in 
certain cases, might rest the power of admission or 
exclusion ; and a regulation of this kind, in many 
cases, would operate efiicaciously upon the visitors. 
Any labour required in keeping these places in proper 
order, should be performed by paupers ; and the re- 
sorting to this mode of work would tend to ornament 
the immediate vicinage, and at the same time, serve 
to keep the paupers employed. 

In addition to this new accommodation, it seems 
expedient, in all large towns, to throw down those 
crowded courts and alleys, where poor femilies con- 
gregate, and where, removed from observation, filthy 
habits are acquired, alike destructive to health and 
morality. It is found, by experience, that wherever 
the population enjoys extended space, so that every 
family, as it were, is exposed to observation, a more 
elevated standard of habits exists, no matter how 
limited may be the earnings of the labourers ; too 
much pains, therefore, cannot be taken on economical 
as well as benevolent grounds, to secure the means of 
this free observation, and to throw open all places to' 
public scrutiny. On considerations of health to the 
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community at large, little need be said in favour of these 
designs. A distinguished character described Hyde 
and St. James's Parks as the lungs of the metropolis ; 
it would surely be desirable to have such lungs at- 
tached to every town, and adapted, not only to the 
pleasures of the wealthy, but to the recreation of the 
humbler classes. The advantages of these places would 
not be local, they would operate beneficially upon all 
ranks, occasioning a proper distribution of people 
in those places where their labour was most avail- 
able. Agriculture has reached its limits ; every 
future increase therefore of population in this country 
must settle in towns ; and it is expedient, not only 
to establish a high state of habitual wants, but to 
make a town residence as agreeable as possible, so 
that the supply of agricultural labourers would flow 
to it freely and voluntarily ; leaving the quantity of 
labour in the country within the proper proportion 
required for the cultivation of the land. 

As a matter of pure justice, extensive measures, 
similar to those proposed, are called for on behalf of 
the people. During the last twenty years, immense 
sums have been expended in public undertakings, 
designed to promote the enjoyment of the affluent 
classes ; but nothing Mfhatever has been done for the 
labourers. While expenditure has thus been partial 
in favour of the former, very different have been the 
effects of taxation. By the taxes on tobacco, malt, 
beer, and other articles, consumed chiefly by the 
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lower classes, they have contributed an overwhelming 
preponderance in amount to the public exigencies. 
Is it too much to hope, that some slight recompense 
will be awarded in works of manifold utility^ de^ 
signed for their immediate benefit. 



Section IV. 

Life Insurances. 

On tracing the progress of society, we discover the 
invention of institutions, designed at first only for 
the affluent, progressively extend, till all are brought 
within the circle. Life Insurances, may we venture 
to hope, may be a case in point. This has been 
termed the most beautiful application of the science 
of probabilities to the affairs of life ; and in truth it 
is so. Why should it not be extended to the labour- 
ing classes ; for to them, of all others, it must diffuse 
the greatest benefits. Many individuals, in receipt 
of good wages, may be able to spare a certain sum 
periodically ; and, from a regard and affection for 
their offspring, they may be desirous of leaving a 
little property at their death, in case they are 
untimely cut off; others again, in the active period 
of life, may have the means of accumulating, but 
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their minds may be haunted with the dreary prospect 
of poverty in old age, and to provide against this 
contingency, they would wish to secure a certain 
annuity to keep them, during the evening of life, 
free from want, from charitable assistance, or from 
irksome labour disproportioned to their declining 
strength. Frequently, on referring to cases of dis- 
tress in the families of the working classes, we 
behold girls, decently brought up, thrown destitute 
on the world, from their parents being hurried to an 
untimely grave, by unforeseen sickness or accident ; 
and we cannot but feel most desirous that there should 
be some institution to provide against such calamities, 
fruitful of prospective as well as of immediate evil. 
Let the district court, then, establish a life insurance 
office, for the exclusive insurance of the lives of la- 
bourers. The subject of such insurances is now well 
understood ; suitable tables might easily be framed, 
with very little trouble, to meet all ordinary cases ; 
and a most valuable collection of facts be ob- 
tained, relative to births, marriages, and deaths, the 
period of natural longevity, and all such interesting 
questions, which would more than compensate for 
any little inconvenience which the district court, or 
certain members of it, might encounter in keeping 
the books, and attending to the general execution of 
the measure. In a short time this country would 
possess an accumulation of curious and truly useful 
statistical facts, serving as a never failing guide for 
the solution of many important points. There seems. 
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really, little difficulty or expense in the case. It is 
merely extending institutions, laudable in themselves, 
and not interfering with established offices, which, 
being formed for the accommodation of the wealthy, 
operate upon a large scale. 

It is a well-ascertained fact, that habits of saving 
in the middle classes are acquired and strength- 
ened by the practice of life insurance. A similar 
habit arising would be of vast importance to the la- 
bouring man. On reflecting that he would forfeit all 
the advantages of the insurance, in case he neglected 
to make his payments regularly, he would be careful 
to save a sum out of his wages periodically. The 
establishment of a habit of this nature is of primary 
importance : it induces a concentration of attention 
to the welfare of his rising family, in order that they 
may not disperse in extravagance that which has been 
provided with such judicious care. Besides the se- 
curity against disastrous accidents, or premature death, 
a useful habit, once confirmed, is likely to grow, and 
in each stage strengthen the disposition to accumulate. 
Such is found to be the case now in respect to the 
savings banks ; and it is merely designed to extend 
the principle through a wider circle, and meet nu- 
merous contingencies, against which those useful in- 
stitutions cannot provide. 
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Section V. 

Use of Luxuries. 

It is no part of our plan to advert to topics belonging 
to finance, or state economy; but we may be per- 
mitted to observe, that an alteration in taxation 
would be attended with many advants^es to the la- 
bouring classes. Were the entire of the population 
habituated to the use of tea, coffee, sugar, and such 
articles, it would be difficult to estimate the extent of 
the benefit, not only upon commerce, but upon per- 
sonal habits* So far as commerce is concerned, there 
would be a necessary increase of manufactures to pay 
for those articles, and there would be a consequent 
encouragement of shipping conveying the exports, 
and the home produce, creating a prodigious increase 
of general employment, and bettering the conditicHi 
of the labourer. But while this beneficial operation 
is taking place in one direction, the advantages re- 
sulting from altered habits, and greater attention to 
family duties, are still more striking. What, let us 
ask, is the wisest mode of curing drunkenness, and 
those scenes of depravity which surround the gin 
shops in all our towns ? Assuredly, by the establish- 
ment of some counter gratification which will suit the 
taste of the labourer. Other beverages can exhilarate 
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quite as well as ardent spirits, when once the habit is 
fairly formed. The first step is to give proper oppor- 
tunity, by lowering the price of the articles used in 
these beverages, and bringing them within the la- 
bourers' reach. Let us effect an entire change in the 
relative facility of gratification by the change in 
price ; and from the gloomy picture of the labourer, 
lost to self-respect, slovenly, emaciated, and paralytic, 
solitarily stealing into the gin shop to take his dele- 
terious infusion, we may behold the animated picture 
of the same individual, amid the circle of his own fa- 
mily, participating in the social meal, and enjoying 
all the gi'atification which springs from domestic in- 
tercourse. Amongst every branch of the family many 
estimable habits must arise; greater tidiness, supe- 
rior cleanliness, and numberless such domestic advan- 
tages, will prevail, when all parties are desirous of be- 
stowing their mite, and of contributing to each other s 
enjoyment. A drunkard's house is always the scene 
of sloth and misery ; and thus it is not merely the 
baneful expenditure of money which merits condem- 
nation ; there is the neglect of family duties, and the 
destruction of respect and affection, not to speak of the 
acute privations which all must endure from the di- 
minished earnings consequent on the time lost during 
the prostration of the drunkard's faculties. 

The general measures designed to elevate the feel- 
ing of self-respect have now been detailed. Though 
the regulations are numerous, one pervading prin- 
ciple, it is conceived, runs throughout ; and they will 
all be found, notwithstanding the diversity of details, 
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to tend to a ccmdiiioq centre, and to form a general 
plan distinguished for its nni^, as well as, we hope, 
for its comprehensiyeness. 

On a former occasion we expressed onr belief, 
that serious objections could hardly be urged in any 
quarter against the great undertaking of elcTating 
the condition of the labouring classes. The yery 
mooting of objections, as to the raising the rate of 
wages, would be not only novel in itself, consi* 
dering the existing distress, but it would be a proof 
of the success of our measures ; and therefore, having 
performed the task proposed, we might stand excused 
from further explanation. But, in reality, these ob- 
jections at any time are groundless, and it will ever 
be found that the advantages resulting from an ele- 
vated reward for labour are not exclusive, or confined 
to the labourers themselves, but pervade all classes 
of the conununity. Inseparable from high wages is 
superior remuneration for services of every descrip- 
tion, and all who act as agents, or otherwise, will en- 
joy larger commissions ; that portion of profit, also, 
which goes to compensate for the skill of the master 
producer, will be augmented ; and, in short, an im- 
provement will take place in the pursuits of all who 
are actively engaged in productive industry. High 
profits and high wages can exist contemporaneously 
in a country like England, where the unproductive 
classes are so very numerous. The capitalists, collec- 
tively, have merely to determine the rate of profit, 
and the unproductive consumers must acquiesce. 

In another point of view, some objections might 
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arise. By raising the rate of wages, it might be sup- 
posed that the export trade, inflicting a serious injury 
on foreign commerce, must be diminished. But it 
can be demonstrated, that the extent of foreign 
commerce enjoyed by this country depends quite as 
much upon the power of domestic consumption, as 
upon the seeming cheapness of our manufactures. 
At the present moment, in all the foreign markets, 
there is a demand for bills in payment of the manufac- 
tures exported in place of produce ; a sure proof that 
it is the comparative inferiority of our consumption 
of foreign commodities, and not the relative dear- 
ness of our goods, which limits the extent of foreign 
trade. What, then, is the most judicious mode of 
supplying the primary impelling power to extend this 
trade? assuredly, by raising our internal consump- 
tion ; by taking off the products of foreigners to as 
large an extent as possible ; and, were this done by 
improvement in the condition of the great body of the 
people, we should never hear a single syllable res- 
pecting the difficulty of finding a vent for manufac- 
tures in foreign markets. 

Another species of objection may arise. Too much 
influence, it may be alleged, is given to the labourers ; 
they will acquire manners of sturdy independence,- 
destroying that subordination and discipline in the 
social system which.long has been the characteristic of 
England. In point of fact, nothing of the kind would 
occur. Though the condition of the labourer is elevated, 
it will be found, that, throughout every one of the mea- 
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sures proposed^ there is a controlling superintendence 
rewarding merit, punishing demerit, and thus pre- 
serving the reciprocal relations of comprehensive be- 
nevolence on the one hand, and gratitude on the other ; 
and so long as these exists the feeling of self interest 
would prompt those in subordinate situations to ex- 
hibit a becoming courtesy of manners. The opera- 
tive has nothing to gain, every thing to lose, by that 
dogged uncouth assertion of fancied independence, 
which sometimes is mistaken for the perfection of 
civil liberty. We design the same relation to exist 
relatively between the lower and the middle classes, 
as now is vntnessed between the latter and the higher 
orders. It is a great mistake to imagine that com- 
fort in worldly circumstances impairs the gradations 
of rank. A physician attending a family of rank, 
performs certain services, and receives remuneration 
of a superior order ; does the circumstance of his pos- 
sessing the choice to remain in his house, or to attend 
his patient, give an uncourteous tinge to his manners, 
or cause the service to be less efficiently performed ? 
Why in principle should the labourer be viewed dif- 
ferently ? Is there any insuperable barrier to his be- 
coming comparatively polished and aware of his own 
interest, with improved habits and notions respecting 
the gradations of rank? When the trial is fairly 
made, it will be found that the rudeness which, in the 
minds of the superficial, is associated with a high re- 
ward for labour, is quite ideal, and at best originates 
from defective education. Independently of this con- 
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sideration, it should never be forgotten, that you can- 
not have the submissiveness of manners and all that 
servility of solicitation consequent on abject depen- 
dence, which sometimes pleases those who only re- 
gard the external surface of things, without behold- 
ing also the dissimulation, the fawning sycophancy, 
the knavery, the artful falsehoods, the disposition to 
fraud, and the thousand vices which are the unavoid- 
able attendants upon extreme poverty. Even these 
are not always smooth and docile ; whenever the hy- 
pocritical garb is cast aside, the character displays 
itself infinitely more objectionable in regard to in- 
subordination and insolence, than ever could happen 
under a different organization of things, where the 
working classes being comfortable had no inducement 
to violence of any kind. 

Finally, it may be stated, that politically there 
would be danger in placing the body of the people in 
the independent state designed for them. But surely 
very slight reflection must satisfy the mind, that a 
result diametrically opposite should in common fair- 
ness be anticipated. When was ever prosperity the 
enemy to order and good government? and, on the 
other hand, where could discord or dissatisfaction 
meet so powerful, so willing, so reckless an ally as 
poverty ? At the present moment no real friend of 
humanity, or patriot, could witness a crowd assembled 
in any of our great towns without perceiving that the 
popular feeling, even its very breath, is tainted and 
vitiated. A deep and settled rancour against the 
laws or persons in authority and the higher classes of 
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society as a separate order, appears in their aspect ; 
and every now and then is heard an ejaculation 
marking the recklessness of their designs, the ma- 
lignant joy they would feel at the overthrow of our 
most cherished institutions. But after the spectator 
has beheld this fearful and unnatural manifestation 
of national feeling, awakening the most gloomy 
thoughts, were he to turn from the crowd anxious to 
escape speedily to his home, in some retired lane his 
attention might be arrested by an individual silent 
and solitary, with downcast eyes, immersed in thought, 
and with a haggard and care-worn countenance quietly 
pursuing his way, as if anxious to escape from the 
surrounding tumult. If the observer be disposed to 
follow this individual, he will find him retire to meet 
in his home the greetings of his wife and family, and 
to surrender his earnings for their solace and assist- 
ance. If a little further curiosity be manifested^ this 
individual will be discovered to be in all likelihood 
the best workman of his class, and from the very 
consciousness of merit still buoyed up with hope 
that better days will smile upon him. This, then, is 
the individual, and others like him, untainted with 
the political vices of the day, and unsophisticated by 
evil communication, that we seize upon as the nucleus 
around which to form our new institutions; where 
daily new materials will be drawn in until the circle 
becomes so extensive, that all without may be treated 
as delinquents ; rendering popular clamour as feeble 
in disturbing public tranquillity as it is now extensive 
and dangerous. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND, AND CONSEQUENT 
CHECK TO THE EMIGRATION OF LABOURERS 

TO ENGLAND. 

In any inquiry respecting the labouring classes in 
Great Britain, it would be improper to omit the con- 
sideration of the means to check the emigration of 
Irish labourers. Few will dispute that this circum- 
stance has inflicted much evil on this country ; and 
it is indispensably necessary for future prosperity to 
have it removed. Poor laws in Ireland will not alone 
accomplish the point, other measures affecting the 
entire people being first required. 



Section I. 

Causes of the Poverty of Ireland. 

When man is viewed with reference to his social 
condition, two prominent desires appear conspicuous ; 
the desire of eventual gain, and the desire of imme- 
diate enjoyment. When the first is in excess, it con- 
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stitutes the character of a miser, or a being who 
neglects present gratification in order to heap up 
provision for future wants, which possibly he may 
never live to gratify. When the latter is in excess, 
it constitutes the character of the spendthrift, who 
thinks not of the future, but, from strong passions and 
feeble powers of reflection, proceeds in his life of 
pleasure, though future misery must await him, and 
inflict privation the more severe from its contrast 
to the preceding career of buoyant enjoyment. In 
drawing a comparison between these two desires, it is 
evident that the former ought considerably to predo-* 
minate in every well regulated mind. Man is morally 
bound permanently to better his own condition, and 
still more particularly that of his family or the beings 
he brings into the world. There must, therefore, be 
accumulation, or, in other words, the desire of even- 
tual gain should predominate over the antagonist 
feeling, in order that he may possess the means of 
bequeathing to each of his children a sufficient sum to 
enable them to maintain the rank in society to which 
they have been educated. What thus applies to indi- 
viduals equally bears upon the character of nations. It 
is quite possible for the collective character to exhibit 
either a desire to accumulate or a desire to spend, 
greatly preponderating ; and the ultimate results in 
either case will show that the same evils attendant upon 
individual imprudence attach to the nation. When 
however, the question is viewed in a national light, 
the injurious consequences of the one desire, and the 
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beneficial results of the other are more apparent, be- 
cause the effects are more durable. When there is 
a natural desire to accumulate, riches will abound, 
though they may not be immediately enjoyed ; the 
emoluments derived by the better classes, or those 
with whom industry originates, may be comparatively 
small, from the disposition exhibited by the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants to engage in productive in- 
dustry, thus extending competition; but associated 
with this disposition will, of course, be an abundant 
and diversified source of employment to the mass of 
the people. It is only by active production that the 
general inclination to heap up riches can be gratified ; 
and the capitalists cannot attain this end without avail- 
ing themselves of the instrumentality of labourers, 
who, finding their services greatly in demand, will be 
prompted to ask, and enabled to secure liberal re- 
muneration. 

But, on the other hand, when the opposite desire 
forms the chief characteristic amongst a people, the 
great body of them must be in extreme misery. There 
being no disposition to accumulate, the desire, on 
the contrary, being to spend, an opportunity is not 
presented for employment of any kind ; and the la- 
bourers, therefore, if population in the least continues 
to increase, will find themselves in that deplorable 
situation in which there are a hundred candidates for 
the performance of the smallest service. 

Such then is the cause of the poverty and commercial 
degradation of the people of Ireland : it is the national 

Q 
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predominance of the desire of immediate enjoyment 
which inflicts upon the peasantry in the first instance, 
and eventually upon all classes of society, the severe 
suffering. This great cause will be found to account 
for many anomalies which have occasioned much con- 
troversy, philosophical as well as political, respecting 
the condition of that country. It serves as the key 
to decipher many complicated and confused questions, 
which otherwise, judging from experience, have baf- 
fled the efforts of statesmen for several generations. 

It must not be supposed that this desire predomi- 
nating in the national character necessarily presumes 
that all persons are actuated by the same feelings ; it 
can manifest itself in many ways ; and it will be use- 
ful to elucidate these, in order to exhibit the mode in 
which poverty first appears, and the correctives that 
must be applied for its removal. 

In the first place, when persons engaged in pro- 
ductive industry live up to their profits or income, it 
is obvious that there can be little accumulation : the 
whole of that net gain, which in ordinary branches 
of trade ought to be increasing with a view to re- 
production, will be absorbed, and the traders will have 
no resource but their immediate businesses; should 
these decline, or, which is the same thing, should 
others arise to divide employment with them, they 
must fail in their pursuits. Were population sta- 
tionary, the ordinary state of things might continue 
without great evils appearing, provided the aggregate 
expenditure did not exceed the income. The nation 
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might be comparatively poor when contrasted with 
surrounding states, but as the desire to spend merely 
kept pace with the wealth annually produced, every 
person's condition in life would remain unchanged. 
But when population is increasing, if the expenditure 
be equal to the production, there must be a positive 
decline in individual business* There will then be 
no property to bequeath to rising families in propor- 
tion to the increase of numbers^ and in every part of 
the country a general complaint will exist as to the 
injurious increase of competitors. Such is the case 
in Ireland, where the expensive establishments of 
merchants, traders, and shopkeepers of every descrip- 
tion, contrasted with the means of the individual, form 
a subject of surprise to every English traveller who 
visits that part of the empire. It has been calculated 
that the shopkeepers of Dublin spend more than 
double the income of a similar class in London, con* 
sidering their general means of business. The con. 
sequence is, there is no appearance of accumulation 
of any kind. The vicinage of a large city affords a 
pretty good criterion of judging of the real prosperity 
of the trading population ; and, on travelling through 
the County of Dublin, few persons would hesitate to 
decide that the accumulating principle amongst the 
inhabitants of the metropolis is exceedingly feeble 
indeed. The native residents would ascribe other 
causes, but the philosophical enquirer, most probably, 
would retain his opinion. 
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In the second place, the collective desire to spend 
more than is expedient for the growth of national 
wealth may manifest itself in a general indisposition to 
trade- Individuals may prefer a life of pleasure with 
moderate means to one of irksome exertion, even if 
the gains be great. Few will dispute that this is the 
general characteristic of the Irish people. So long as 
the better classes of society allow pleasure to pre- 
dominate over active employment, it would be egre- 
gious folly to suppose that the mass of the people, 
who must depend upon others for receiving their 
wages in useful occupation, could rise to a comfort- 
able condition. The truth is, in Ireland there is an 
aversion to trade, and that aversion is created and 
fostered by a sense of pride, which leads them to 
despise the pursuits of manufacturing industry. A 
small squire possessed of a few acres of land, and 
probably overwhelmed with debt, will look down 
upon the most extensive manufacturer, gifted with a 
large fortune, as an inferior being unworthy of his 
acquaintance. The whole current of thought, the 
manners, habits, hereditary prejudices, certain aris- 
tocratical notions, usages at the vice-regal court, the 
enjoyment of all trusts of honour, and the advantage 
of a superior station in case of possible conflicts at 
law, all conspire to keep alive this lamentable sense 
of fictitious dignity. It is not difficult to deduce 
from this feeling many fruitful causes, not only of 
commercial but of moral degradation. Virtually speak- 
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ing, in many parts of Ireland the middle orders can 
scarcdy be said to exist ; for, on the one hand, those 
who should legitimately belong to that class by con- 
nections and birth, attach themselves to the skirts of 
the great, and claim their privileges; and cm the 
other hand, those who by industry might raise them- 
selves from obscurity to station, are treated as inferiors, 
which damps their ardour and impedes their efforts. 
In the third place, the poverty of the countiy may 
be perpetuated without attaching habits really cen- 
surable to the majority of the people. There may be 
no disposition to spend in excess ; but then, the pre- 
vailing habit may be to retire from business after a 
comparatively small sum, that is, small contrasted with 
other countries, — England or Scotland, for example — 
is realised. It is a curious circumstance, that the 
same sum of money which an Irish merchant coa- 
siders sufiicient to justify his retirement, is just about 
the same as a London trader would consider indis- 
pensible for commencing business with a reasonable 
prospect of success. When we consider this feeling 
to extend throughout an entire community, its effects 
on production are analogous to the two former cases, 
and a large body of the people consequently must 
remain without any means of emplojonent. In 
Ireland there is a low standard of wealth, that is of 
that degree of property which a man ought to possess 
to entitle him to consideration in the community ; and 
national predilections are adjusted to this low stan- 
dard, which causes the ratio of ordinary consumption 
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to appear great, when coatrasted with the higher 
branches of prodnction. 

In the fourth place, the aggr^;ate expenditure may 
predominate over the income, not from causes trace- 
able to feelings or desires, but to ignorance or to an 
imperfect acquaintance with the principles of com- 
merce. If a trader be seized with too extensive an 
ambition, or seek, as Buonaparte once described of a 
French merchant, to establish his fortune by a single 
effort like a general of an army, in place of the slow, 
gradual, and incessant efforts of simple accumulation, 
it is to be feared that he will fail in his endeavours, 
and in his failure he will entail injuries on the com- 
munity at large. This diseased feeling exhibits itself 
in a disposition to overtrade ; merchants with com- 
paratively small capital enter into expensive specu- 
lations ; they surrender the power of selling or re- 
taining merchandize (m hand at pleasure ; and con- 
sequently the thrifty trader, generally residing in an- 
other country, takes advantage of their pecuniary 
difficulties and strips them of their entire profit ; too 
frequently, it may be said, of part of their real capital, 
when any is possessed. It is obvious, that the cautious 
trader is injuriously involved by these acts of his 
improvident neighbour ; for there cannot be two rates 
of value of any given commodity at the same time ; 
when sales are constrained to be effected in conse- 
quence of the needy adventurer being pressed for 
payment of his bills, prices are depressed ; and, there- 
fore, he who has made his arrangements in the wisest 
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manner, suffers from the indiscretion of the specula- 
tor, who, not content slowly to accumulate^ seeks from 
national ardour at once to amass a fortune. . 

On reviewing all those circumstances, it would 
appear that every one of thefn is applicable to Ire* 
land, and certainly, taken in conjunction, the states- 
man would have little difficulty in ascribing the 
manifold evils which afflict that country to the pri- 
mary operating cause which has been stated. It 
would be a curious investigation, to trace the un- 
avoidable evils which must be entailed on every 
country where the desire of spending is in excess ; 
and it would be no less curious to exhibit the con- 
stant efforts which a people so circumstanced display, 
to palliate their own conduct, and to throw the entire 
blame upon the existing government. 

Let any really impartial enquirer conceive for a 
moment the different questions settled which now 
form the subject of public discussion in Ireland. Is 
it to be imagined, that, so far as the social organiza- 
tion of society is concerned, the adjustment of any 
one of these speculative topics would improve the 
condition of the labourers. In what particular mode 
could it correct the defective character in respect to 
industry ? It is difficult to suppose that the desire of 
spending virould be one jot the less ; that the aversion 
to eng£^e in manufacturing industry would be dimi- 
nished ; or, in short, that there would be an altera- 
tion in any one of the manifestations of the generic 
cause of commercial deterioration we have described. 
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Supposing that all the fancied evils were redressed, 
and that a fresh race was about to commence^ the 
Irish people on the one hand^ and the nation to whom 
they look for satisfying their wants, distinct from 
mere subsistence, on the other ; the north of England 
or Scotland for example : at the termination of one 
brief generation, the result would be that the annual 
production of Ireland would all have been spent, exhi- 
biting no accumulation whatever ; and if there were 
more people to divide the little employments neces- 
sary within the country, their condition, generally, 
would be even worse than at present : on the other 
handy the accumulations in the north of England, or 
in Scotland, would have proceeded with unabated 
effect. In plain words, the whole of the profit which 
ought to have been realized, and to have remained in 
Ireland, would have proceeded across the channel, no 
matter whether the absentees returned or not, so long 
as they continued mere consumers : thus exhibiting 
precisely an analogous case to what is found in every 
town where there are thrifty individuals in one part 
and spendthrifts in the other. Merely a little time 
suffices for the transfer of property, and the sons of 
the prudent are sure to enjoy the possessions of the 
imprudent race. 

If we take an extended range of the different na- 
tions throughout the world, that have attained a con- 
siderable station, we shall find that the principles 
here attempted to be established present the means 
for determining the degree and causes of their ad- 
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vancement. Throughout all Germany, according to 
the energy of operation in one of the two prominent 
desires we have illustrated^ is precisely the extent of 
their commerce and the condition of the people. In 
the northern parts, where commerce is held honour- 
able in itself, and where the desire to accumulate is 
extensive, where, consequently, a high standard of 
wealth prevails, the great body of the people are com- 
fortable in their circumstances ; and if not the specu- 
lative, at least the substantial part of civil liberty is 
enjoyed in considerable perfection. In Austria, the 
disposition to commerce and the accumulative prin- 
ciple are weak; the body of the people are com- 
paratively poor, though the rate of increase of popu- 
lation does not occasion the consequent distress to 
appear so conspicuous as in other places. In Hol- 
land, long distinguished as being the first in Europe 
for the accumulative principle, the bulk of the 
labouring class is exceedingly comfortable; some 
experienced judges, indeed, describe it as quite un- 
rivalled, notwithstanding the density of numbers. 
In Belgium, though retaining some seeds of primi- 
tive industry, the accumulative principle appears in 
a diminished degree, and their hatred of the Dutch, 
in recent times, is alleged to proceed quite as much 
from the superiority of the latter in robbing them of 
trade, as from the assumed arbitrary domination of 
civil government. 

It is necessary to attend carefully to the degree of 
increase in population, before we decide upon the 
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results of the superiority or inferiority of the accu- 
mulative principle to its antagonist desire. The 
condition of the peasantry in Spain would be most 
wretched, if population were increasing at a rapid 
rate. The aversion to manufacturing industry, and 
the indisposition to persevering occupation in busi- 
ness, would cause the aggregate production to be 
relatively small to the consumption progressively 
augmenting from increase of numbers ; and conse- 
quently the distress must be extreme. In Naples, 
where the desire of spending is great, we find, from 
the number of lazzaroni, that the difficulty of pro- 
curing employment is beyond that of any other capital 
in Europe; though the kingdom consists of an exceed- 
ingly fertile territory, and is intrinsically capable of 
supporting three times the extent of the present 
inhabitants. Unless a great change be speedily 
effected, the population in the great towns in Ireland 
will soon be worse than the lazzaroni of Naples, no 
matter in what part the seat of government be placed. 
Wherever we go, indeed, we shall find an exemplifica- 
tion of the general principle, not falsified, it is conceived, 
in any one instance ; so that from a wide induction it 
may be pronounced a universal law, in respect to the 
social condition of every nation. When both desires 
are strong, but the superiority of efficacy, neverthe- 
less, appears on the side of accumulation, society 
advances most rapidly. In the United States of 
America this condition of things is exemplified ; both 
desires appear in an energetic form ; all merchants. 
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manufacturers, traders of every description, live libe- 
rally ; they support good houses, consume good foodj 
luxurious wines ; spend considerable sums in cloth* 
ing, and embellishments of every kind ; and these ha- 
bits display themselves throughout all classes of 
the community, and in every state of the Union. 
But associated with this disposition is the still 
stronger desire to accumulate property. The whole 
soul of an American centres in this object. If he 
live expensively, let it be admitted that he works 
incessantly. The standard of wealth is exceedingly 
high, — almost the same in New York and Phila- 
delphia as in London. The merchant, therefore, 
rarely thinks of retiring, and the consequence is, he 
labours sedulously in business, even when large means 
are accumulated. The aggregate amassing of pro- 
perty greatly predominates over the income spent, 
and the country makes rapid advancement. This 
pervades the entire race of people, and, occasioning 
very high wages, puts a good deal in the power of 
the American labourer ; quite as much, let it be ob- 
served, as the opportunity to resort to the back settle- 
ments. But with him the energy to work is quite 
proportionate to, and indeed exceeds, the disposition 
to spend. No class of mechanics perform a greater 
portion of actual labour than the Americans. A na- 
tion, distinguished for this general habit, cannot fail 
to advance most rapidly in commerce and general in- 
telligence. It may be proper to remark, that this habit 
seems hereditary to the Anglo-American character, 
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unconnected with any considerations respecting the 
form of government. It existed, in some degree, 
previous to the declaration of independence, and is 
now found in many parts under the British dominion. 
The most judicious state of things that can exist, 
in regard to the two desires we have now expatiated 
upon at some little length, seems to be a high energy 
in each, but a superiority of efficacy in the accumula- 
tive one, a little beyond the relative increase of popu- 
lation. New articles, that are invented for the con- 
veniences and gratifications of life, would thus afford 
increased means of employment, and preserve a high 
rate of profit to the capitalists. In a healthy state of 
things, profits may increase as well as the wages of 
labour ; and if the accumulative principle be fairly 
adjusted with that of the desire of spending, the new 
discoveries, and inventions of additional luxuries and 
refinements, that minister to the enjoyments of life, 
present a never-failing resource for the exertions of 
capitalists, and, consequently, amongst all classes of 
the people there will be progressive improvement. 



Section IL 

Remedies, 

Perhaps it will appear, from the delineation which 
has been given of the causes of the commercial evils 
of Ireland, that correction is even more difficult than 
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is alleged by ordinary statesmen, too prone, as they 
generally are, to magnify obstacles in order to palliate 
incapacity. A long seated and deeply engrafted pre- 
judice has, at the very outset, to be removed ; and, it 
need hardly be observed, that no description of laws 
are so difficult to the legislator as those designed to 
change habits and character. You may accomplish 
entire revolutions in commerce, finance, criminal laws, 
and all such matters, where an edict of the legislature 
sufiices, on the instant, to rescind established regula- 
tions, and to introduce a completely new system ; but 
with manners and customs nurtured from infancy to 
manhood the case is different, and the materials to be 
operated upon are stubborn and refractory. But if our 
direction be right, it is better to fail than to labour in 
a contrary line, even though, in the latter case, popular 
applause, or temporary success, should attend our 
immediate efforts. 

It need hardly be observed that a country, export- 
ing grain and provisions to the amount of £5,000,000 
annually, must possess great inherent capabilities for 
commerce, and for ultimately securing the substantial 
comfort of the people. We hope also it will be 
cleRrly understood, that any delineation of the com- 
mercial state of Ireland applies to those with whom 
industry originates, or the better classes of society, 
and not to the peiasantry. He who observes the 
energy with which Irish labourers work, when under 
proper encouragement and example in England, will 
not be disposed to pronounce that any obstacle to the 
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improvement of the sister kingdom is to be found in 
the habits of the peasantry. A disposition has occa- 
sionally prevailed to characterize them as irreclaim* 
ably indolent, and by nature hostile to that steady 
ibdustry through which alone amelioration can be 
achieved. But, in recent times, this imputation has 
been eflfectually removed. The deplorable disturb- 
ances, periodically prevailing in the southern and 
western districts, have been unequivocally traced to 
that feeling of despair which men give way to when 
they become reckless of consequences, and when the 
means of absolute existence become unattainable. 
Distress engenders outrage. No force of illustration 
is required to show that, when a choice only presents 
itself in which mode man seems fated to perish, he 
seizes upon that which affords a slight glimmering of 
hope, and braves the terrors of the law as the least \m- 
welcome alternative. The maintenance of order re- 
quires that, extwnally to the world, every public 
councillor and good citizen should assume a sternness 
of demeanor, and not only loudly rebuke, but zea- 
lously cooperate to suppress this violence. But in 
the solitude of the closet, these parties must admit 
that, in this lamentable condition of things, the pea- 
santry themselves are not originally to blame. What 
can a poor man do, if all the surplus food goes to 
England to pay for the luxuries which the better 
classes consume, while no attempt is made to fabricate 
these articles at home. It is quite apparent that there 
can be no employment, no useful work of any des- 
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cription ; and thus the peasant may perceive abun- 
dance of food surrounding his own door, but which 
passes awaj from him, whilst he himself is starving. 
It is surely, therefore, worse than idle in the legislature 
devoting its exclusive efforts to the elementary educa- 
tion of the lower orders ; imagining that, to teach 
them abstract principles of order, is at the same time 
to disenthral them from misery and crime. It is the 
better ranks of society to whom we must look for im- 
provement ; it is they who furnish the means of em- 
ployment; and our great primary object should be 
to cause the accumulations of internal industry greatly 
to exceed the national expenditure. We have, there- 
fore, to consider, first, what species of industry can be 
devised which is likely permanently to flourish, and 
next, what measures should be taken to induce the 
people to prosecute that industry with efficacy and 
perseverance. 

After the supply of labourers has reached a point 
fully adequate to the high cultivation of the soil, any 
increase in their number directed to that branch of 
industry must be deemed a waste of labour, and must 
tend to impair, in place of aid, the national resources. 
No matter how some writers, on the grounds of 
humanity, may declaim against the impolicy of 
crowding towns with a manufacturing population, 
depending upon precarious commerce, it will ever be 
found that eventually the substantial interests of the 
poor are promoted by fixing them where their labour 
is most profitable ; and if in that new situation they 
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suflfer distress, the cause is attributable to the mis* 
direction of manufacturing resources. It is not aii 
extravagant statement to affirm, that in Ireland four 
persons are engaged on the soil where one would 
suffice. Should we succeed in removing three-fourths 
of this population to other branches of production, 
either immediately required by the inhabitants, or 
capable of interchange in foreign commerce, allowing 
the remaining one-fourth to raise the usual quantity 
of agricultural produce, it is evident that we augment 
the wealth of the country in a threefold proportion. 
On all sides it is agreed, that the establishment of 
manufactures must be resorted to at last, if the real 
object be to advance the interests of the Sister King- 
dom. The climate precludes the idea of profitably 
introducing to any material extent the culture of raw 
produce, as the materials of manufacture to be after- 
wards worked up in Great Britain. Forced exotics, 
on a national scale, are not adapted for the purposes 
of trade. After the novelty of temporary excitement 
is past, they will sicken and die, leaving the evils 
augmented, which they were designed to alleviate. 
Even were this exclusive direction to diversified 
agriculture desirable, two millions of people are quite 
competent to its perfect performance. When the 
small territory is considered, surely it is evident that, 
sooner or later, a new outlet will be requisite for 
advantageous labour. On the other hand, it is freely 
admitted that to the introduction of any of our popular 
manufactures into a country supposed likely to become 
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an active competitor in trade, must encounter serious 
objections. But, in justice to British manufacturers, 
it must be owned that they are gradually becoming 
more enlightened ; and the predominant impression is, 
that their own field for enterprise will be extended by 
raising an integral portion of the empire from poverty 
to comparative prosperity. Manufactures judiciously 
introduced into Ireland will not tend to compete 
with those of England in foreign markets. For a 
very considerable time, they must be designed for 
domestic consumption. At present, a great portion 
of the Irish labourers possess but the scantiest and 
meanest description of clothing; and their cabins 
exhibit a scene of filth, devoid of those articles of 
accommodation deemed indispensable in the English 
cottage. There is thus an extensive resource, and 
sure market for the production of clothing, and those 
articles of comfort appropriate to the use of the poor, 
in case a steady internal trade were once originated. 
But let us even conceive this prosperous industry 
carried further, and that a considerable export en- 
sued ; still, consequent oh that prosperity, will new 
articles of manufacture be required, or an augmented 
use of those already in existence, which the more 
advanced state of England must always supply. 
Were the English manufacturers, in place of specu- 
lating on the prospect of enlarged markets in distant 
regions, to contemplate the condition of Ireland, and 
to consider the effects, in case the Irish labourer were 
elevated to the condition of the English, his family 
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clothed, and his cottage properly furnished, they would 
speedily acknowledge that the regeneration of eight 
millions of people presented their most attractive 
mart for enterprise, and they would become the fore- 
most champions for forwarding measures likely to 
attain so desirable an end. Even supposing that the 
cotton and woollen manufacture flourished in Ireland, 
and that she exported largely to markets now sup- 
plied by England, it does not necessarily follow that 
any injury would be sustained by the latter. Con- 
joined with the increased ability on the part of Ire- 
land to export, will be an increased ability to import ; 
and if she thus takes away more of the commodities 
of foreigners, those foreigners may in turn widen their 
market for the profitable admission both of Irish 
and British goods. 

Fortunately, thus the true interests of all classes of 
the community are benefited by the extended estab- 
lishment of Irish manufactures. But the diflSculty 
is, how is the undertaking to be accomplished. When 
at the present period Avarehouses are gorged with 
unsaleable merchandize, the fruits, it is alleged, of 
over production in every department, how can it be 
possible for an Irish aspirant to thrive? In this 
advanced stage of our undertaking, we are spared the 
trouble of dilating upon this topic. Granting that 
temporary difiBculties may thwart the attainment of 
the ultimate principle, if the means taken be judicious, 
and if our former reasoning be valid, they will possess 
sufficient invigorative growth to survive the struggle; 
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and the sooner the trial is made, the less durable will 
be the period of difficulty. If the British manufac- 
turer be now forcing sales without adequate profit, it 
is not presumable that he will continue to do so : a 
reasonable remuneration is in the progress of time 
naturally expected ; and keeping this ultimate level 
or tendency of things present to the thoughts, it does 
not appear that there are any peculiar circumstances 
in Ireland to prevent her becoming a manufacturing 
country. 

One of the chief causes of doubt which has hitherto 
arisen on this subject, proceeds from the belief that 
individuals who pursue their own advantage consider 
all the contingencies of commerce ; and that, if there 
were any chance of profit, however remote its realisa- 
tion, many candidates would start up eagerly to em- 
bark in its pursuit. Under the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland, several reasons combine to prevent the 
settlement of manufacturers from other countries. 
The English capitalist considers that there is no se- 
curity for property ; and certainly it is not surprising 
that apprehension should prevail, when the accounts 
daily given in the public journals, descriptive of the 
inefficiency of the civil power, are perused. Security 
of property beyond all shadow of molestation is the 
chief requisite to enable any country to flourish ; and 
not only the absolute possession of this blessing, but 
the removal of all doubt upon the subject, are indis- 
pensable in new measures. Were this point attained, 
English capitalists would settle in that country. Some 
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might wish to witness the success of Irish manufac- 
turers, in justification of their step before they ven- 
tured finally to transport their means ; but this con- 
sideration would not deter the majority, assuming 
that there were no opposing reasons to influence their 
conduct. They might conceive it singular that, with 
all the acknowledged advantages of Ireland, there are 
so few wealthy men in business ; but, on personal ex- 
amination, they would not be slow in determining 
the cause, and they would promptly embark in specu- 
lation from the presumption that the intrinsic oppor- 
tunities for success were abundant. 

With respect to the Irish themselves, the examples 
of English manufacturers settled amongst them would 
have a most beneficial effect. It would improve the 
habits, elevate the artificial wants, give rise to more 
accurate notions of business, in addition to the imme- 
diate advantage of extending employment to the 
lower classes, and banishing the seeds of dissatisfac- 
tion. What is required, therefore, is a measure that 
will efficaciously accomplish a double object ; that 
will, in the first instance, give to the English capi- 
talist an assurance that his investments in every 
description of manufacturing industry will be secure; 
and, secondly, that will sow the seeds totally to alter 
the sentiments of the Irish middle classes, stimulate 
the creation of master manufacturers, and elevate the 
opinion of their utility in their own thoughts, and in 
those of the community at large. 

This object may be accomplished by establishing 
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towns with certain corporate functions ; the inhabi- 
tants to be devoted to productive industry; and 
making cotton-spinners, woollen manufacturers, linen- 
bleachers, tanners, soap-boilers, and such like trades, 
conservators of its interests and guardians of its 
rights, with magisterial privileges. It is designed to 
create all the benefits of corporations without the 
disadvantages ; a task by no means so difficult as it 
would at first appear. The number of these towns 
must naturally depend on circumstances, and the 
available extent of local resources. One might be 
established in the south, another on the banks of the 
Shannon, to avail itself of the great advantages of 
that noble river, and a third in the northern part of 
Connaught. The manufacturers in these towns would 
naturally be divided into the employers and the em- 
ployed. The latter may be formed into associations, 
avoiding impolitic restrictions as to admission, but 
confining themselves to their respective trades, in 
order to secure an efficient division of labour. It is 
not intended that these associations of operatives 
should possess legislative functions or controlling 
power ; the object is to create amongst them greater 
facility in forming societies or institutions, to aid the 
management of the poor; also to connect their 
thoughts with the prosperity of the town, to raise 
their interest in local concerns, and to give an honest 
sense of pride to their pursuits, so as to occasion sedu- 
lous attention to learn a trade. In case an appella- 
tion were required, junior brethren might be an 
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appropriate term. The master manufacturers might 
be termed elder brethren, and divided into com- 
panies ; to these every person resident in the tovirn, 
and practising some branch of productive industry 
satisfactorily defined, should be admitted. A certain 
number out of these companies, according to their 
relative extent and importance, might be elected to 
manage the concerns of each branch of trade, care- 
fully watching over all measures likely to promote 
the general interest- Agreeably to other institutions 
of a similar nature, these persons so elected might be 
called common councilmen, in whom should be vested 
the election of the magistrates or aldermen. It is not 
necessary to dwell minutely on the details of the 
particular constitution it might be proper to confer 
on each town ; it is only necessary to keep in mind 
the commercial disease requiring cure in the different 
parts; and it would be easy to select the most ap- 
proved English corporation to serve as a model ; 
keeping in mind that the grand object was to make 
commerce in itself honourable, and to throw the 
protection of property, the management of the police, 
the levying town taxes, the control over expenditure, 
and all such fiscal regulations, into the hands of the 
industrious classes. There is then a guarantee both 
for economy and zealous exertion. No religious or 
political distinction of any kind should be even hinted 
at as a barrier to any magisterial ofllice. Neither 
should the advantages of birth, nor party favour, nor 
the patronage of the crown, be allowed to exercise a 
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dominant influence in swaying the appointments. 
Successful industry must be alone the footstep to 
distinction. At the same time, it might not be pru- 
dent peremptorily to exclude persons of respectability 
residing in the immediate neighbourhood, and un- 
connected with business, from filling the office of 
magistrate. A gentleman of character and indepen- 
dence giving assistance to the corporation would be 
of much benefit, and, being spontaneously elected by 
the industrious classes, it is presumable that his 
attention would be zealously devoted to the promo- 
tion of their interests. Whether the appointment of 
sheriff should be entirely vested in those towns might 
perhaps form a subject of after discussion, but the 
chief desideratum being to protect property, and to 
give all the inhabitants a full assurance of impartial 
administration of justice, it undoubtedly appears ex- 
pedient to grant the privilege. 

In carrying these measures into effect, the chief 
difficulty presents itself at the outset. The very 
materials on which we have to work are to be pro- 
vided. But a little experience will suffice to confirm 
our position, that master manufacturers once created 
will soon establish the workmen ; and the belief that 
these may be procured, arises from information re- 
cently obtained that many respectable individuals 
would be induced to remove from Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, or Glasgow, in case security of 
property were established, and they themselves par- 
ticipated in the administration of the law. Govern- 
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ment must, in the first instance, make a few appoint- 
ments of magistrates, giving to them the power of 
adding to their number, though subject to a little 
restriction, until the full quota allowed by charter to 
the respective towns is completed. Afterwards, on 
a vacancy occurring, the election should rest with 
the town council, who, if the plan be feasible, would 
ere long be sufficiently numerous to exercise their 
franchises. Much discrimination is undoubtedly re- 
quired on the part of government ; but the argument 
presumes a sincere desire, on the part of the imperial 
legislature, to advance the interests of Ireland. It is 
superfluous to insist on strict impartiality, because if 
that quality be wanting, or if speculative politics be 
introduced, all efforts at improvement must be abor- 
tive. 

It would be difficult to specify any particular line 
of manufacture which it would be proper to intro- 
duce into each of the towns. Those should b^ 
selected which were suited for the domestic con- 
sumption; and the spontaneous goodwill of the people 
for their own productions, aided by associations in 
all the towns, should establish a local interchange of 
manufactures, progressively improving in quality. 
If, on mature consideration, any branch of industry 
presented itself, auguring future success, or tending 
to displace foreigners in supplying the English mar- 
ket, it would be prudent to give such branch en- 
couragement. In consequence of the advantages 
which workmen derive from the option of promptly 
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changing their employment, when distress overtakes 
them in a particular line, it would be impolitic to 
confine the towns to a single branch of manufacture. 
Each may have a distinctive feature ; nothing more. 
From local circumstances woollens seem the most 
appropriate in the southern town. Another, near the 
great morasses or bogs, may be characterized for its 
hempen manufacture, together with coarse linens, to 
compete with those of Germany. Consequent on the 
success of these leading employments, in all their 
ramifications, will arise other branches of prosperous 
trade, diffusing, in an accelerated degree, their bene- 
ficial results upon agriculture, the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and the country at large. The march of in- 
dustrial reformation once fairly set out, though be- 
ginning with infant paces, will soon reach gigantic 
strides, rendering immediate superintendence of the 
legislature unnecessary. 

Should there seem reasonable presentiments of 
success in these new establishments, few persons can, 
it is conceived, object to the simplicity of the means, 
or the practicability of their adoption. It is true 
several political writers have condemned all corpora- 
tions, as obstructing the natural operations of the 
productive classes, and tending to encumber, in place 
of assisting, the legitimate channels of industry. But, 
in this precipitate condemnation, a very limited por- 
tion of the effects of corporations has been viewed. 
The enquirers have been so occupied in dwelling on 
the inexpediency of apprenticeships, the difficulty 
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which an enterprising man might feel in settling 
himself in a particular town presenting a favourable 
opening for his handicraft, the obstacles in procuring 
the freedom of a company, together with similar objee^ 
tions, that they have imagined these to be insepa- 
rable from corporations, and also that no counter 
benefits existed. It may be truly asserted, that some 
of the most envied characteristics of England, poli- 
tical as well as commercial^ are derivable from her 
corporations. Townships, guilds, and callings, are 
identified with our most venerable laws, and have 
established, through all the vessels and arteries of the 
state, that mutual reliance and nice dependance upon 
which the health and harmony of the whole depend. 
Politically speaking, the moment you locate a man 
in a particular vicinage, surrounded with his fellows, 
you awaken a sense of civil rights, which leads him 
to respect the laws as the best protection to himself, 
the instant that accumulations of property commence. 
Economically speaking, the instant you place a man, 
with definite functions, in a town, you raise his sym- 
pathies, cause him to have his eye directed upon his 
neighbour; and when that neighbour^ or any other 
associate, greatly betters his condition by industry, 
you stimulate him to the utmost to imitate his example. 
Advantages such as these require little illustration 
to refute the objections frequently urged against 
all attempts to restrain the free unlocated agency 
of labour. But it will be kept in mind, that there 
is no intention to obstruct at present, or in future, 
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the settlement of either operative or master manu- 
facturer in any of the meditated towns. We must 
endeavour to profit by experience ; we will not imi- 
tate the municipal institutions of Dublin or Lon- 
donderry. Though some corporations are exclusive 
or objectionable, and indeed all in England, having 
fulfilled their original design, are now susceptible of 
some improvement, yet it by no means follows that 
the intrinsic principle of establishment is bad. Those 
that merit condemnation exhibit abuses incident to 
narrow legislation, when the principles of commerce 
were imperfectly understood. But are antiquated 
errors necessarily to be perpetuated in the new foun- 
dations of Ireland ? The peculiar condition of the 
country must always be present to the thoughts ; and 
our preliminary observations will shew that corpora- 
tions contain in principle the chief materials or in- 
gredients required for the promoting of Irish industry, 
at the same time that defects are avoided. The 
Irishman is averse to business, because trade is con- 
temned. Want of security of property deters the 
English capitalist from migratmg. Now we change 
the notions of the former ; and when we proclaim to 
the capitalist, go and settle and you will have legal 
control over those circumstances that afiect your pro- 
perty; you will have a voice in passing bye-laws, 
giving the surest guarantee that you will enjoy ade- 
quate redress against violence or aggression ; you 
may, in a word, become a magistrate, interested in 
the maintenance and execution of the law ; is it not 
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manifest that new opinions will prevail, and enter- 
prising alacrity succeed to fearful hesitation, in the 
investment of property. Suppose at the very outset, 
where the chief difficulty is encountered, that a pro- 
per search was made in our manufacturing districts 
for some eligible person, to take over with him the 
chief agents for conducting his business, to whom 
should be given favourable grants of land in the new 
town, and who on arrival should be appointed a 
magistrate, agreeably to the plan proposed, is it pro- 
bable a refusal would be made ? Or does any person 
doubt that a few grants, similarly bestowed, would 
not produce a thousand times more benefit, than sums 
lavished directly on the operatives to encourage their 
assiduity. Shape out the mode of procuring employ- 
ment, and you will find that superior manipulative 
skill will develope itself without bribing for its dis- 
covery. 

In tracing a little further the effects of the desired 
institutions, it is reasonable to anticipate that an ani- 
mating influence upon the better class of the Irish 
would be promptly diffused. Men oppressed with 
idleness, sulkily upholding a contemptible pride, and 
striving to screen the expedients of poverty, would be 
seized with different sentiments the moment they 
found that not only the substantial enjoyments of life 
were attainable by industry, but that privileges in 
law, control over their fellows, and estimation in 
general society, were derived from its pursuit. If 
British manufacturers were to settle amongst them, 
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they would soon be taught that no insurmountable bar- 
rier stood in the way of national regeneration. Fiery 
contentions would subside in the calm pursuits of 
commerce. From the portals of our new town halls 
we proclaim, far and wide, open to all without dis- 
tinction or partiality. Our humble manufacturing 
pursuits of weaving woollens, dressing flax, and such 
homely occupations, might proceed unobtrusively, and 
would be deemed too low in dignity to meet with 
opposition from political partisans. But this for- 
bearance would permit our measure to operate as an 
emollient corrective with the great mass of the people. 
It would afford an illustration of impartial justice 
in the protection of property, that must strike imme- 
diately and palpably upon the Irish peasantry. The 
aid given to the general execution of the law by the 
new institutions would be extremely salutary. A 
wretched order of labourers, scattered over a great 
district, and far distant from any particular place 
where magistracy are permanently congregated, must 
always feel a certain exemption from restraint. They 
are able to collect in great numbers, unawed by that 
concentration of authority which can promptly act 
with combined responsibility, and which possesses 
both the will and the ability to check excesses. 
Judgments and punishments from such tribunals 
would be viewed, not as at present, as savouring of 
oppression, but as the certain consequences of mis- 
conduct. 

Thus, in all the grand points in which refonii is re- 
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quired, we lay the foundation stone ; security of pro- 
perty, industry, order, flowing from each other in na- 
tural succession. Let not the legislature exclaim that 
the pursuits of industry should be left to find their 
own level. This dogma, which has too often been 
used by eminent statesmen, as the palliative for inca- 
pacity, applies not to the measure now advocated. 
It is wisdom, in a far advanced community, to abstain 
from attempts to shackle particular employments, or 
to bolster up one branch of industry in preference to 
another; but the legislature never appears more in 
its noblest functions than when, with comprehensive 
prescience, it recasts the manners of a whole people^ 
where abuses or objectionable customs have long been 
engendered. Who that looks around and contem- 
plates many flourishing cities on the continent, would 
refuse to place their founders amongst the benefactors 
of mankind. These cities were established, amid the 
darkness of the feudal ages, as asylums of protection 
against violent outrage and lawless oppression. The 
worst features of villanage still exist in Ireland, both 
the oppression and the outrage. And shall our legis- 
lators neglect the practical commentary, and allow 
themselves to be immeasurably outstripped by the 
unenlightened rulers of these remote periods of his- 
tory. 
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Section III. 

Auxiliary Measures. 

Amongst the auxiliary measures, designed to improve 
the social or commercial economy of Ireland, the in- 
troduction of Poor Laws is undoubtedly the most 
prominent. Though not sufficient by their single 
operation to cure the evils incident to poverty — and 
indeed, since they merely distribute but do not create 
wealth, deserving the appellation of correctives ra- 
ther than of remedies — yet so soon as a proper 
organization of industry is established, they must act 
efficaciously in preventing a recurrence of those 
grievances which have latterly acquired so dangerous 
a magnitude. In place of expatiating at length, and 
in the abstract, upon this question, which forms the 
leading topic of discussion whenever the subject of 
poor laws is introduced, we have deemed it more ju- 
dicious to show the mode in which a general law 
may be framed for all parts, allowing the justificatory 
arguments to present themselves to the reader in the 
natural progress of inquiry. On a careful review of 
the measures designed for the welfare of the labouring 
population, we believe it will appear, that there is 
not one single topic adduced by the opponents of 
Irish poor laws which has not been answered. Mo- 
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difications in respect to local details, no doubt, are 
requisite ; but the general principle being established, 
the peculiar adaptation of it to circumstances is 
a much easier task, though we freely admit that 
judicious discrimination should always be used to 
time the introduction of any important measure to 
the existing susceptibility of the public mind. Sooner 
or later the law must be enacted, and it behoves all 
classes of the Irish people to assist, and to hasten the 
preparatory measures, so that the benefit may be ge- 
neral and not partial. 

It is curious to observe, that the identical objections, 
started by Irish proprietors against poor laws, the 
dispassionate inquirer would select as the most cogent 
reasons for their introduction. An entire change 
would be eflTected in the tenure of the land, and in the 
proportion of produce which goes to each class en- 
gaged in cultivation, the landlord, the farmer, and the 
labourer. This change in agriculture must materially 
assist the measures relating to manufacturing indus- 
try. It will extend local trade and consumption, 
and widen the field for internal enterprise. Agricul- 
ture is at all times justly esteemed the most extensive 
and important branch of employment. It is truly 
remarked, that no circumstance evinces the advance- 
ment or the civilization of a people, so clearly or so 
explicitly, as the degree of skill and capital possessed 
by the farmers, together with their general respecta- 
bility. Ireland, judged by this criterion, affords me- 
lancholy proof of her backwardness. Notwithstanding 
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the great export of grain and provisions, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is far from eliciting the entire of its ad- 
vantages. Such is described to be its natural fertility, 
that, were improved modes of husbandry introduced, 
bread might be substituted for the potatoe amongst 
the Irish people, and yet the export of com to Great 
Britain be increased. The subdivision of holdings in 
land must unquestionably be characterised as the 
origin of this imperfect husbandry ; and, though great 
changes have recently occurred, it is yet questionable 
whether the agrarian system has received its final 
doom. It might be imagined that landed proprietors, 
seeking their own interest, would get rid of a con- 
firmed nuisance ; but, in extenuation, it is justly said, 
that fear of direful consequences amongst a dispos- 
sessed and exasperated tenantry prevents many from 
pursuing their inclinations, aiid adopting the ordinary 
remedies of eftectual clearance. Were it really true, 
that nothing operated to obstruct this consummation 
but the dispositions of the tenantry, or laudable be- 
nevolence on the part of the landlord, we might leave 
natural amendment to its own salutary operation. 
But it is to be feared, that amongst some of the land- 
lords or sub-possessors, there is still an itching palm 
to set up small parcels of land to the highest bidder, 
and to keep their tenantry in abject dependence, in 
order to reap large emoluments from their distresses. 
When the national resources are developed to a 
high degree, the land should be cultivated at a small 
outlay of human labour : considerable capitalists will 
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then become fanners, and avail themselves of skill 
and acquired resources in pushing the soil to its most 
generous yielding. The capitalist necessarily re- 
quires a remunerating profit on his investment : the 
larger his capital, the greater his share of the produce 
and rents thus relatively fall, when compared with 
the entire return derived by the actual occupier. The 
chief part of the produce, in this case, is obtained by 
a person in the middle sphere of life, of high utility, 
who spends it on the spot with a view to reproduc- 
tion, and not by a landlord living on revenue, who 
spends it unproductively. 

In place of this beneficial system of cultivation, 
let us attend to the existing practice in Ireland. 
No capitalist, no skilful and enterprising farmer, 
actually cultivating the land, as in England, is to 
be found. With partial exceptions, two parties 
only exist, the lord and the vassal. The redundancy 
of population occasions keen competition for every 
unoccupied piece of land, of which the rent .re- 
ceiver, in some of the gradations between the great 
proprietor and the lowest middleman, avails himself ; 
he demands the highest rent, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, reduces the cultivation to the most prolific 
description of production, the potatoe. The poor 
occupier is, in his own defence, compelled to raise the 
article which is produced in the greatest quantity, 
with the least labour. From the refuse of his own 
food he rears pigs, for which, generally, he obtains a 
liberal price ; and out of this source he pays his rent. 
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It really appears from this state of things that the 
landlord flourishes on the poverty of the country. 
The export of provisions secures the means of re- 
mitting the rents, and, if the aggregate value be con- 
sidered, the Irish landlord derives four-fifths of the 
produce of the soil, whilst in England the proportion 
of this class is not one-fourth. The produce now 
raised, under ordinary circumstances, would bear no 
comparison, in exchangeable value, to the produce 
grown under an advanced system of farming ; but the 
sale of the pigs operates as an exception to this rule, 
and extremely favourable to the landlord. The adja- 
cency to Great Britain, the certain sale of the salted 
pork, at high prices, give the means of paying not 
only a lai^e proportion of the produce actually raised, 
but a high monied rent. Three circumstances, there- 
fore, seem in combination to promote the interest of 
the landlord,1f not in perpetuating pover^, at least in 
his doubting the benefit of a change. — First, the means 
enjoyed of deriving high monied returns from the sale 
of his tenants^ pork, which probably would not exist 
under an improved system of husbandry. Secondly, 
the circumstance of no capitalist existing between 
him and the labourer to divide a portion of the pro- 
<luce: in England, and still more in Flanders^ this 
portion, belongii^ to the capitalist, is the largest of 
the three allotments divided respectively by the 
landlord, the capitalist, and the labourer. Thirdly, 
the miserable condition of the labourer himself, which 
occasions him to be content with the least possible 
remuneration or allotment for his services in cultiva- 
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tion. It need hardly be observed, that all the produce 
has eventually to be divided, in some proportion or 
another, between the parties named ; the less, there- 
fore, which is given to the labourer, the more must 
be enjoyed by the landlord. In recent discussion it 
is urged that a seeming, not a real, advantage is 
derived by the landlord. Avidity is alleged to defeat 
itself. He does not get his rent paid, and it would 
be better to have one substantial farmer for his tenant 
than crowds of submissive dependents, to flatter his 
sense of importance, at a high nominal rent. When 
matters are pressed to the extreme, this undoubtedly 
is the case; but the question should not thus be 
summarily dismissed, nor should the word of a few 
excellent landlords be explicitly taken for the inten- 
tions of their entire order. If the utmost exaction be 
demanded, driving the peasantry to despair, then, 
indeed, total loss may ensue ; or if carelessness in 
collecting rents be suffered to creep in, a needy race 
of men will undoubtedly take advantage, and evade 
their payments; but these are exceptions to the 
general rule. Let us picture a landlord, or a middle- 
man, anxious, like the majority of mankind, for large 
personal profit ; not a devout convert to speculative hu- 
manity ; well acquainted with his tenantry ; nicely judg- 
ing their capability to pay ; and never letting any op- 
portunity slip of stepping forward to exact the utmost 
contribution from his dependents when depicting the 
offers of other competitors ; is it to be contended, that 
such a person finds no personal benefit in the existing 
subdivision of the land? Were the choice left to 
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such an individual, he would probably prefer potatoe 
cultivation to a more improved system of agriculture. 
He derives, from the causes assigned respecting the 
provision trade, considerable rent, so long as the 
country is quiet ; and were there the intervention of 
fanners, in the proper sense of the word, he fears his 
own income must be endangered ; or, if not an affluent 
middle man, that considerable labour and exertion, 
on his own part, must succeed to a life of idleness 
pud pleasure. Absentees, or men who cannot bear to 
witness afflicting scenes of penury, may thus give 
their testimony in favour of large farms; but this 
should not be received for decisive or universal proof. 
There can be no doubt that the multiplying of free- 
holders in former times, for political purposes^ bas 
conspired, with pecuniary considerations, in creating 
these injurious subdivisions of the soil. The public 
voice has, accordingly, been loudly raised in con- 
demnation of this system ; and a natural expecta;tion 
prevailed, that improved agi^iculture is already in 
progress. Many landlords, in different parts of Ire- 
land, have certainly acted in conformance with popu- 
lar opinion ; but a slight examination into facts will 
shew that this step is partial. Few persons consider, 
or reduce to figures, the extent of the clearance that 
is required to carry the capabilities of Irish s^icul- 
ture to its most perfect developement, that is, to raise 
the largest possible quantity of produce by the smal- 
lest outlay, or waste of labour; it would I'each to 
nearly four millions of people ; a prodigious number, 
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contrasted with the few thousands that have re- 
moved to the large towns. 

It cannot for a moment be imagined that these 
remarks sanction, even by remote implication, the 
abrupt measures which have been taken, in many 
, cases, to clear estates of an impoverished peasantry. 
There are few scenes of more heart-rending dis- 
tress than to behold the poor dispossessed families, 
devoid of house, home, or comfort of any kind, 
bereft of hope itself, wandering by the road side, 
and taking shelter at night under the trees and 
hedges. The remedy, in this case, is infinitely 
worse than the disease. But it is indispensably 
necessary to set forth the ultimate end designed, and 
the obstacles requiring correction. Other measures 
take precedence, in order to prevent the infliction of 
suffering upon the peasantry, or pecuniary los& upon 
any portion of the inhabitants. When these are 
achieved, the assurances of humane and highly dis< 
tinguished Irish proprietors inspire the hope, that a 
general measure, strengthening social improvement 
by fiscal regulations, will not be unwelcome; and 
since the fear of immediate pecuniary injury may 
predominate over the hope of large prospective ad- 
vantage, with the general order of landlords in Ire- 
land, rendering them indisposed to originate a change 
spontaneously, some measure should be devised to 
improve agriculture, even were there no secondary 
or co-relative consideration, to merit attention. Poor 
laws seem to accomplish the double object. The 
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public opinion has finally decided against the small 
freeholds, and there is no mode of combining practice 
with theory, in preventing their recurrence, so advan- 
tageously as establishing a tax which will perform 
this service, as well as the more important benefit of 
immediately suppressing mendicity. 

A deplorable picture may probably still be drawn 
of the peasantry, driven from the scenes of their 
childhood, and those occupations they most cherish ; 
and, owing to this predilection for agriculture, it 
may be deemed chimerical in future, as well as 
at present, to increase the size of farms by any spe- 
cies of compulsion or constraint, however gentle 
in its application. Were the competition for small 
farms to continue undiminished, it would indeed be 
violent legislation to place the great majority of the 
Irish population in opposition to the necessary pro- 
cedure attending the fiscal remedies ; but that com- 
petition would undergo a change. All our measures 
are designed in regular progression; employment^ 
steady and permanent, is provided, after the re- 
dundancy is removed* The vacancies amongst the 
superseded peasantry are not to be again filled up 
with an impoverished and degraded class; a res^ 
pectable-ord^r of yeomanry will arise, which is the 
consummation of our agricultural plans, and without 
which no country can be great, prosperous, or happy. 
The occupier of the land, that is, the farmer, will 
derive the largest share of its produce, and, it need 
not be stated, that the greater the quantity of produce 
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which goes to him, the more beneficial it is for the 
nation. In other words, the greater is the capital 
and the respectability of the farmer, the higher is the 
range of internal consumption ; the less waste is there 
of human labour ; the larger is the supply to defray 
the cost of the conveniences and embellishments of 
life ; the more is foreign produce promoted ; and, 
above all, the greater is the chance of a proper ad- 
justment of the supply of labourers to the demand 
for their services continuing through successive gene- 
rations. 

It is sometimes contended, that the establishment of 
a poor rate must trench upon capital, but it is easy to 
perceive that this is a mistake. Virtually speaking, 
at the present moment, there is no capital employed 
in the cultivation of the land in Ireland; that is, capital 
in its proper sense, with a view to reproduction. If we 
take the produce of the land to amount to five pounds 
an acre, and imagine that four went to the chief and 
sub-landlords, if a tax were established absorbing ten 
shillings of these four pounds, it would not inflict any 
injury upon capital, so far as commerce is concerned. 
It does not interfere with any fund productively laid 
out with a view to subsequent cultivation ; the outcry, 
therefore, against a tax of this kind, as interfering with 
capitalists, assumes that the term capitalist is synony- 
mous with landlord, and thus a very erroneous idea 
of the effects of the rate upon industry is conveyed. 
In reality, the capitalist would be greatly benefited 
by its introduction, as an extended consumption of 
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commodities would ensue. He can be served quite as 
effectually by extending the range of consumption, 
thus creating internal trade, as by diminution of actual 
expenditure. A British manufacturer, if the option 
were proposed, would probably prefer the materials 
of his business, his woollens, or his cottons, being 
doubled in consumption, to a reduction of rates which 
he now defrays, and considers identified with his out- 
goings. The case is analogous to the Irish capitalist ; 
we can view him in no other light than as a farmer, or 
a manufacturer, or a collateral vendor, whose interest 
is identical with these two classes. The first, the 
farmer, must be benefited by the establishment of a 
poor rate, because the circumstance of its introduction 
induces the landlord to resort to persons of his class 
to occupy the land : it must be beneficial to the 
manufacturer, because a higher standard of habitual 
labour will be established in the country, and, there 
being more articles consumed of every description, 
business will be extended, giving higher personal if not 
higher proportional profits. It is useful occasionally 
to refer to the meaning of the term capital ; we need 
hardly remind the reader that it is both material and 
immaterial, and that in either case it is the result of 
antecedent labour. When, therefore, we provide an 
opportunity for the exertion of this labour, the ad- 
yants^ to capital, in one of its forms, must follow 
as a natural consequence; and supposing that the 
reciprocal trade amongst the labourers themselves 
were to cause new articles to be brought into exist- 
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ence, through the instrumentality of the rate, it is 
evident that it should rather be considered to assist 
than to thwart production. 

As an auxiliary measure, the establishment of 
village bazaars, similar in principle to that described 
in the eighth chapter, might be peculiarly useful. 
To form a market in different villages, where the dis* 
possessed peasantry would desire to settle in the im- 
mediate precincts of their early associations, could 
not fail to improve the collective husbandry of the 
country. A demand must arise for many implements 
of agriculture, for proper ploughs and harrows, rural 
machine of every description; and these villages 
would thus become the l^itimate places for the settle- 
ment of carpenters, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, har- 
ness-makers, and such trades, who, still living on the 
property of the immediate landlord, would perma- 
nently add more to his rent roll in this ameliorated 
state of society, than if they continued to deface the 
land by cuttings and carvings under the potatoe sys- 
tem. So obviously indeed is the permanent interest of 
the laiKHord promoted by the change, when security of 
property and a thousand such considerations are taken 
into account, that we deem it superfluous to touch on 
this theme in discussion. On large estates a single 
proprietor could have little difficulty in establishing a 
village under his own control, and those who possess 
property, or reside in England, would be prompted 
to introduce a few experienced artisans in the trades 
named, who would take apprentices amongst the 
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most promising Irish lads ; and thus in a short space 
of time effect an entire change in occupations and 
manners. In other parts, where property was more 
divided^ a number of gentlemen might coalesce in 
establishing these villages and rural bazaars^ keeping 
in view the introduction, of those trades chiefly de- 
pendent on highly advanced husbandry. It being 
already remarked that a strong predilection for agri- 
culture exists amongst the peasantry of Ireland, no 
matter how miserable their lot, it seems judicious to 
consult their feelings, and to make the necessary 
removal to towns or villages as palatable as possible. 
All the attractive resources, therefore, previously de- 
picted with regard to Great Britain, should be gra- 
dually introduced. The establishment of bazaars in 
all partsj devoted to the sale of articles chiefly con- 
sumed by the labourers, it is presumable would 
teinpt the fancy, and introduce new tastes. The art 
of the sempstress is possessed in considerable perfec- 
tion by the fair daughters of Ireland, as the inhabi-* 
tants of the western hemisphere can freely attest ; and 
by greatly extending this employment for their own 
immediate gratification and local interchange, a very 
large branch of valuable business, in making slops and 
apparel for foreign markets, might soon start up, and 
permanently flourish from the superior cheapness of 
labour. 

Measures such as these would call forth the re^ 
sources of Ireland ; there are now more than seven 
or eight millions of people living on the most miser^^ 
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able sustenance, and consuming scarcely an article 
which in commerce would be considered to possess 
exchangeable value, or to constitute wealth. A large 
portion of the population, after existing redundancy 
is removed or located, we design to settle in new cities, 
to manufacture clothing, furniture, decorations, and 
conveniences of every kind for local consumption, 
gradually stretching to foreign trade as opportunity 
might offer ; and being, in fact, all superinduced^ and 
new in its nature, it adds to the aggregate wealth of 
the empire, interfering not with British manufactures 
in any one form. Another portion of the population we 
design to produce proper implements of husbandry, 
and to enable the fruitful soil of Ireland to yield its 
most bountiful assistance to the general resources. 
In such an auspicious state of things, the regulations 
of the two kingdoms would become identical, and the 
same glowing picture of ulterior prosperity, which has 
been designed for Great Britain, would equally bless 
the long depressed inhabitants of the Sister Kingdom. 
That collateral measures are required, is not for a 
moment to be denied, but many of these would na- 
turally follow of their own accord. Absentees, for 
example, who have frequently been censured for de- 
fective patriotism, would reside in Ireland the moment 
that repulsive inconveniences to the agreeable resi- 
dence of a private gentleman were removed. What- 
ever may be the apparent severity of our remarks in 
respect to Irish industry, and, in truth, it must be 
admitted that in the dull pursuits of trade the Irish 
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do not shine, there is nothing to urge against the 
i^eeableness of society; and if travellers of all 
descriptions are to be believed in their delineations 
of the manners of the two nations, the anxiety to 
escape from the insipid frigidity of English society, 
may one day make Ireland as animated and rejoicing 
in her numerous visitors, as she is now lonely and 
destitute. It is unnecessary, therefore, to expatiate 
on the subject of absenteeism. There is no remedy 
but the one — to make residence agreeable; and to 
accomplish this, there is no mode but the one, — to 
cause industry to flourish. When improvement arises, 
it will spread in a geometrical ratio. The residence 
of the nobility and gentry, and the occasional sojourn 
of visitors proceeding in crowds to view the natural 
beauties of Irish scenery, will refine the manners, dis- 
seminate fashions, and, consequently, extend produc- 
tion. 

It is to be lamented that the question of absenteeism 
is generally viewed in a very narrow sense, as affect- 
ing the spending of income alone. Attempts conse- 
quently have been made to separate this operation 
from other circumstances constantly conjoined with 
it, and thus has originated minute and unprofitable 
criticism, in respect to the conclusions of economical 
science. So far as the income of an unproductive con- 
sumer is concerned, viewing it detachedly, it matters 
little where it is spent, whether in Italy or Ireland ; 
but the truth is, this single operation of expenditure 
can never occur. There are always collateral cir- 
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cumstances associated, which directly influence pro- 
duction ; the degree of energy displayed in it, is not 
a fixed quantity; it rises or falls according to cir- 
cumstances, or as it may be acted upon by accidental 
contingencies. Numerous cases occur in which a 
nobleman's or gentleman's family appearing in a vil- 
lage church, for the first time after their return from 
England, causes the native inhabitants to order new 
coats and gowns, which never would have ensued 
in case no excitement or new fashions had exercised 
their criticism. To make these coats and dresses, 
production itself, inducing counter exertion amongst 
these individuals themselves, is necessarily extended ; 
and, in point of fact, it is difiicult to separate this in- 
crease of superinduced production from the immediate 
and palpable spending of income of the proprietor^ 
though the latter is trivial, compared to the entire 
play of industry created. 

The stream of English nobility, for ex^imple, pe- 
riodically pouring forth from the metropolis, is the 
signal for brisk trade in country parts ; new produc- 
tions are generated by the example, and industrious 
occupations arise, forming a reciprocal interchange of 
production and consumption amongst the immediate 
handicraftsmen to ten times the extent of the income 
spent by the gentry, but still strictly depending upon 
that income as the primary impelling power. It would 
be the same in Ireland ; and as a mansi<m with closed 
windows, grass on the door-stq)s, moss on the Walls, 
and cattle traversing disordered walks, exhibits a bad 
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precedent, and creates a slovenliness of arrangement in 
every neighbouring pari, so the opposite picture, con- 
stant renovation and improvement, new fashions, em- 
bellishments, and works of art, must create energy and 
enterprise in the people, and aid the spontaneous 
exertions of industry. 

There is another species of evil consequent upon ab- 
senteeism, which indeed is never disputed • A landlord, 
desirous of possessing a respectable tenantry, will fre- 
quently encourage many experiments in regard to pro- 
ductive industry, which could hardly be attempted 
unless he dwelt on the spot. Instances could be 
named of two individuals, of incomes nearly similar ; 
the one has resided in England and received his rents 
from an agent, who considered his duty fulfilled by 
merely making his remittances, while the tenantry 
remained unchanged, and quite content if they could 
scrape together the accustomed payment. The other 
landlord has resided on his own estate, and with a 
view of improving the condition of his tenantry solely 
for his own advantage, and without any peculiar 
feeling of benevolence, has caused to be established 
a tannery and a soap manufactory, improving the 
neighbourhood, and adding materially to the value of 
the houses and the rent of the land. The residence 
of such trades constitutes a great advantage, and it is 
derivable from the immediate presence of the land- 
lord ; he is instrumental in introducing new businesses, 
and he thus not only benefits the particular locality 
or the village nearest to him, but the country at 
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large. It may, however, be repeated, that though 
absenteeism thus negatively inflicts injury upon Ire- 
land, though much short of the extent popularly sup- 
posed, there is no redress or corrective, but striking in 
with the selfish feelings of the proprietors, and pre- 
paring for them an agreeable abode. 

Were we to attempt the eradication of all the evils 
which afflict Ireland, further proceedings would be 
requisite. But our object is confined to commerce, 
and to the improvement of the labourers. With spe- 
culative politics we do not interfere; probably on 
another occasion we may state the means by which 
the deplorable conflict betwixt contending parties 
may be corrected. In the mean time, even for this 
purpose, our commercial measures should not be 
slighted. Constituted as society now is, it may be 
laid down as a broad maxim, that it is not possible 
for any people to enjoy order or happiness, or any 
one of the perfections of civil liberty, unless the 
majority are comfortable in their worldly circum- 
stances. This must be the commencement in every 
comprehensive plan of reformation ; no matter how 
much from natural disposition we may contemn 
the cold mechanical principles of political economy, 
or seek to restore the ' unbought grace of life, the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise,* and 
all the glories of chivalry, which we admit are not yet 
extinct in Ireland, obscured as they are by the bitter- 
ness of political controversy. This vehemence of 
contention, in truth, indicates defective education. 
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and under high knowledge all should anticipate be- 
nefit from the existence of two great parties. In 
time they will be constrained to put forth measures 
designed for the real benefit of their country, in 
order to obtain the suffrages of impartial spectators. 
There are worse incentives to political eminence than 
honourable emulation, and many of the most com- 
mendable measures in England have sprung from the 
rivalry between Whigs and Tories, each party being 
desirous to strengthen its popularity. But then, in 
this case, there were numerous impartial judges to 
award the palm of superior merit. On the same 
principle, we see no objection to a continued stand- 
up fight between the Protestants and Catholics in 
Ireland ; but it is indispensable to supply cool dis- 
criminating spectators, who will not only be ready 
to cheer meritorious efforts, but to repress censurable 
manifestations of violence which might spring from 
national ardour. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MEANS OF GETTING RID OF THE EXISTING 

REDUNDANCY OF POPULATION IN 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

If we have succeeded in shewing that the labouring 
classes can be restrained within proper limits, in res- 
pect to their relative numbers, in case we were to 
start afresh in a new system of social organization, 
the task is comparatively easy of removing the exist- 
ing redundancy. To the various plans proposed for 
this end, one general answer may be g;iven : let 
all of them be carried into effect fully and imme- 
diately, if there be presumptive proof that they will 
operate comprehensively and efficaciously. A num- 
ber of schemes have been detailed, each possessing 
zealous supporters, who unsparingly censure all who 
dissent from the one they particularly patronise. But 
this bitterness of controversy evinces a confined view 
of the question. The primary object is to get rid of 
existing evils ; and the more numerous the means 
which present themselves for the attainment of this 
end, the sooner and more effectually will it be accom- 
plished. Too many valves can hardly be presented 
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to permit the escape of what presses, in an dver- 
whelming manner, upon the moral and commercial 
energies of the nation ; though there can be no doubt 
that particular modes of operation may be preferable 
to others. We shall, therefore, examine the various 
measures that have been proposed, relating to this 
branch of the subject* 



Section I. 

Emigration. 

Alienation of inhabitants was at one time deplored 
as the greatest misfortune, next to positive loss of 
territory, that could befall a nation, and loud was 
the censure invariably cast upon the government that 
evinced a disposition to sanction any system which 
forced men to seek a happier lot in a foreign land. 
Closer or more philosophical reasoning on the ab- 
stract question has qualified^ if not entirely exploded, 
these notions. It seems now to be admitted, that a 
redundant population may exist, and therefore, that 
in certain cases, emigration may be justifiable ; but 
still it is contended, that Great Britain has resources 
at home to remove redundancy, and that, under these 
circumstances, emigration is a forced and unneces- 
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sary expedient. These reasoners, it is to be feared, 
fonn too moderate an estimate of the actual evils 
requiring prompt redress, before any salutary amend*- 
ment within the country itself can be attempted. If 
institutions, similar to those proposed in the pre- 
ceding pages, had been framed half a century ago, 
in all probability no cause would have arisen to rob 
the country of any of her inhabitants; but things 
have proceeded to a most alarming length, emphati- 
cally exhorting us not to lose an instant in the appli- 
cation of bold and decisive remedies. Emigration is 
certainly the most extensive resource, and the ques- 
tion is how it can best be accomplished, to reduce 
redundancy in the most immediate manner, to h&ote- 
fit the distant colonies, and to occasion but a small 
outlay to the mother country. 

It need hardly be observed, that by the term re- 
dundancy of population is meant a supply of labourers 
exceeding the demand for their services : now, an 
adjustment can be brought about in two ways : either 
by diminishing the supply, or by increasing the 
demand. The supply is at once diminished by emi^ 
gration ; but it is important to consider, that by judi- 
cious colonization the demand for labour at home 
may be increased at the same time. On referring to 
the state of things in an improving colony, the con- 
trast with an old country, in respect to the remune- 
ration of labour, is so striking, as to create a feeling 
of surprise that objections should arise in any quarter 
to bring about a mutual adjustment. The colony is 
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in great want of the very same thing which is re- 
dundant in the mother country. Labourers in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Land can hardly be 
procured at any price; and common sense decides, 
that mutual benefit would result to the mother coun- 
try and the colony, by a reciprocal change being 
effected in the direction of labour. In case wages 
were tenpence per day in Sussex and eight shillings 
a day in Yorkshire, few would dispute that it would 
be advisable to sanction a migration to the latter ter- 
ritory. Why in principle should we view the case 
differently in regard to a colony? Though oceans 
roll between the two classes of people, it forms no 
obstacle to a commercial and maritime nation. The 
necessity imposed for extensive naval communication 
may do more than compensate for the inconveniences 
of distance. There is no reason, therefore, why such 
possessions should not be viewed as synonymous with 
the domestic territory, in reject to commercial capa- 
bilities or advantages. Through their instrumen- 
tality unproductive paupers at home are converted 
into productive labourers abroad, relieving rate- 
payers of an oppressive tax. If for example, 300,000 
paupers emigrate, the industrious part of the com- 
munity may be relieved of payments to the extent of 
three millions sterling annually; and there would, 
consequently, be this sum at their disposal for other 
purposes of expenditure. Employment at home must 
be increased owing to this fund, which previously went 
to the support of paupers in idleness, being directed 
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to a productive channel. Many paupers who still 
remain in the mother country will thus be elevated 
to the condition of labourers, further relieving the 
rate payers. But this is not the entire of the advan- 
tage. These 300,000 emigrants, settling in a pros- 
perous colony, create a demand for the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain to an extent much greater than 
labourers at home could hope to effect. Settling 
in an agricultural territory, they will confine their at- 
tention to that species of industry which is most pro- 
ductive, and thus, avoiding manufactures for a very 
long period, they take, as has been truly observed, 
every made up article from a needle to an anchor 
from the mother country. In conducting the inter- 
change, moreover, ships are required, with all the col- 
lateral trades, rope-makers, sail-makers, and the like, 
dependent on navigation ; so that it is not extravagant 
to assert that 300,000 paupers, converted into pros- 
perous colonists, would lessen the redundancy to the 
extent of 2,000,000 ; that is, by the conjoint opera- 
tion of diminishing the supply of labourers, and in- 
creasing the demand for their services, it produces 
benefit in geometrical extension. 

The first part of the operation, or the getting rid 
of the inhabitants, can be accomplished in several 
forms, if we merely seek to diminish the supply of 
labourers. By selecting persons in the prime of life, 
or those just married, or about entering into the mar- 
ried state, a much smaller expatriation will correct 
redundancy, than if entire families emigrate. It 
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would be easy^ at an expense comparatively small, to 
remove so very considerable a portion of these active 
labourers, that almost an instantaneous effect might 
be produced on wages ; but although a less intensity 
of means is thus required to produce a desired end, 
and at a less expense, yet, for the sake both of the 
mother country and of the colony, it does not seem 
desirable to resort to this exclusive selection What- 
ever may be the effect on wages, it is undeniable that 
an ill-adjusted state of society would remain, owing to 
the large relative number of the helpless and the in- 
firm ; and, on the part of the colony, a peculiar society 
would grow up, presenting very different features in 
the social system to the scenes left behind. It is not 
humane needlessly to break any ties of kindred or 
affection ; under a judicious system of emigration, 
the pangs which must reasonably be felt at expatri- 
ation should be lessened if possible ; and every means 
should be adopted to secure in the new settlement 
the same salutary control and counsel of parents, the 
domestic discipline and form of family government, 
which exist in the parent state. 

Notwithstanding every pains to soothe the feelings 
and to cheer the despondency of parting, by the 
awakening of new hopes and prospects, it is possible 
that love of country may so far predominate, as to 
render it difficult to procure voluntary emigration to 
the extent required. This, no doubt, is an exceed- 
ingly perplexing point, but the attainment lies be- 
tween two alternatives — either to increase the encou- 
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n^ement to the emigrants, or to adopt the violent 
expedient of terminating at once the poor rates, and 
throwing the paupers destitute on the world. Were 
no definitive plan for preventing the recurrence of 
pauperism proposed, this abandonment of the paupers 
to extreme destitution would be most cruel. But if 
the ulterior plans be satisfactory, this charge ceases 
to apply. It is quite justifiable to seek the attain- 
ment of a judicious system, by proposing emigration 
to the paupers as the only mode of relief, refusing 
peremptorily for a definite period all parochial assist- 
ance. The attempt, however, in the first instance, 
should be deliberately made to induce them volun- 
tarily to emigrate ; and this can best be accomplished 
by proceeding on a large scale. Where a few would 
feel repugnance or apprehension in seeking a home 
in a strange land, a great number would be animated 
by the sense of mutual dependence, and by a per- 
vading and conts^ious spirit of hope, strengthening 
the general disposition to adventure. By these means 
friends and acquaintances are preserved. If we ana- 
lyse patriotism, we shall find that frequently it fs 
more an attachment to people, manners and customs, 
than to the mere localities of place. Let, therefore, the 
endeavour be made to induce a great body to emigrate 
spontaneously, in order to preserve old association, 
constant means of friendly communication, and an ex- 
hilarating desire for partaking of common pleasures in 
a distant region, as well as the fortitude to sustain 
common privations, and, when once the excitement has 
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commencedy there will be no paucity of adventurerB 
ready to swell the list. It is not an improbable circum- 
stance, that whole districts might be seized with enthu- 
siasm, if proper means were resorted to for influencing 
their feelings. A plain description of the colony, of 
its advantages, its productions, soil, climate, physical 
circumstances, and its capabilities of affording the 
substantial enjoyments of life, should be compiled and 
distributed through all the agricultural districts. A 
few panoramas, exhibiting the places of settlement, 
with all their adjacent scenery and peculiar charac- 
teristics, carried round all the agricultural villages, 
would form a truly useful mode of raising the ima- 
gination of the labourers, and exciting them to try 
their fortunes in distant parts ; it would, however, be 
deceitful, and most ungenerous, to proceed too far in 
this species of graphic temptation. 

Though the object is to get rid of manual labourers, 
and not skill or capital, yet there is one of the supe- 
rior descriptions of employment which is in excess 
in the mother country, and which, fortunately, is most 
serviceable in the colony. Fanners, who rapidly in- 
creased in number, in consequence of the great sti- 
mulus which was given to agriculture some years 
back, are now in excess compared with the farms to 
be let ; and, owing to the competition, rents are higher 
than they ought to be, placing the active agricultural 
capitalists at a disadvantage. Were means taken 
to induce these persons to emigrate, and to allow them 
to select their labourers in this country to accompany 
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them, it is probable that emigration would be con- 
ducted in the most advantageous manner. There is 
very little doubt that many persons of this description 
could be found, possessing skill and science, but little 
capital; and many labourers would be induced to 
join such persons, who would be timorous in taking a 
decided step for themselves. 

Labouring men, long accustomed to order, strict 
obedience, and regularity, in an advanced agricultural 
country, have feelings, in some respect, analogous 
to those of soldiers in a highly disciplined army. 
They can follow, obey orders, and admirably perform 
all the functions required in a subordinate station; 
but they are not accustomed to think for themselves ; 
they are devoid of enterprise, resourceless, and not at 
all suited to be placed in novel situations, unless 
they have a director constantly over them to guide 
their conduct. Hence, the labourers in the advanced 
agricultural districts of England, though experienced 
in every branch of improved husbandry, make far 
inferior settlers in a new colony to the inhabitants of 
the north of Ireland or Scotland, who are accustomed 
to think and act for themselves, however deficient 
they may be in uniform labour. But if the same 
relation could be introduced into the colony as exists 
in the advanced English districts, the superiority, 
from the concentration of means directed in a scien- 
tific manner, would be manifest and striking. It is 
consequently of great importance to induce a number 
of this superior description of persons to emigrate, to 
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whom the ordmary labourers could look in periods 
of difficulty, and who would introduce those grada- 
tions of rank into the colony, which so materially for- 
ward the higher branches of industry. Even if the 
labourers desert these persons in the colony, from the 
opportunity of setting up for themselves, there is not 
much injury occasioned. A high remuneration for 
labour is the natural characteristic of thriving settle- 
ments ; and though an experienced farmer may un- 
doubtedly preserve his rank, it must be by his skill 
and not by his monied capital. To hold out suitable 
inducements for this instructed species of persons to 
emigrate is a task of some nicety ; it can only be 
done by giving advantages in respect to the settle- 
ment of lands, and this brings us to consider that 
species of regulation which is best calculated to 
elicit the commercial productiveness and advantages 
of the colony. 

It is designed, as before stated, to make the em- 
ployed population abroad create employment at 
home ; one branch of the labourers should minister 
to the wants of the other ; and, because all cannot 
be done at home, a portion is sent to a colony, with 
which^ though a sea divide the parties, the intercourse 
continues unchanged, and the thriving prosperity of 
the colony rolls back its fructifying influence upon 
the mother country. 

After mature consideration of all the plans of 
colonization that have been published, it would ap- 
pear that the formation of public companies, who 
would undertake the charge of transporting emi- 
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grants^ is the best calculated for the earlier stages 
of settlement. These might enjoy certain privileges 
in the way of trading; but these privileges should 
not extend beyond such a period as was requisite 
fully to repay the outlay to which they were ne- 
cessarily subject, and thenceforward the trade should 
be thrown open. The particular quarter in which 
such colony should be established must necessarily 
depend upon circumistances. Canada being now, 
comparatively, an advanced country, should be left 
for free settlers ; and, no doubt, the annual emigra- 
tion to that country will continue to be considerable. 
In New Holland there is ample opportunity for all new 
purposes, without interfering with any established 
trade. If the proposed company or companies take 
charge of the land, determining to whom and on what 
terms grants should be given, it might defray the 
expenses of civil government ; but it should not be 
invested with any other rights of sovereignty. The im- 
perial government would exercise all legislative func- 
tions, delegating merely that portion of local polity 
which related to the arrangement of cultivation. As the 
increasing wealth of the settlers mustj in time, conduce 
to raise the profits of shareholders, impolitic restric- 
tions on trade, beyond the reasonable preservation of 
the rights of the company, would be unnecessary. 
An explicit code of the terms of settlement, and of 
mercantile regulations generally, could be framed to 
guard against partial or illiberal constructions of the 
various grants. The source of profit derivable from 
th6 plan would be two-fold ; the return of interest 
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on the capital advanced^ in the way of rents^ and the 
emoluments arising from the supply of manufactures, 
and other commodities, to the colony. 

The ability of the colonists to purchase goods from 
the mother country would naturally depend upon the 
sale they found for their commodities in return. The 
distance unavoidably presents obstacles for a large 
consumption in this country ; but it is presumable, 
that the trade with China, the East Indies, and the 
islands of the eastern seas, would consume such a 
portion of this colonial produce, as would encourage 
in the double interchange a very effective demand 
for manufactures, and other supplies, from the mother 
country. By judicious cultivation, some article of 
commerce in extensive use, and for which the soil 
and climate of New Holland are particularly favour- 
able, might be produced advantageously to supply 
the British market. It would undoubtedly be the 
province of the company to apply itself indefatigably 
to such a branch of business, as well for its own 
immediate profit, as to promote the interests of the 
empire at large. 

In addition to the income immediately derived 
from the lands on which the emigrants settle, it 
would be expedient to make extensive grants to 
the company, allowing them to dispose of new lots, 
from time to time, according to the extension of 
population, similar to the practice in the United 
States of America. A considerable revenue would 
thus speedily be raised, fully sufficient to defray 
the ordinary charges of civil management. It may 
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be objected, that it would be difficult to procure 
funds, and that few persons would be disposed to 
step forward as shareholders. This entirely depends 
upon the assistance given, in the first instance, by 
the government. Were the establishment solely a 
matter of speculation, unconnected with other consi- 
derations, it is allowable to suppose, that capitalists 
would be reluctant to part with funds designed for 
distant investment, and of inevitably slow return. 
But it must be recollected that, at present, all persons 
possessing property at home are burthened annually 
with a lai^e expense, to support a redundant popu- 
lation. In the examinations before the Emigration 
Committee, two or three respectable witnesses stated 
it as their opinion, that many persons would be wil- 
ling to pay at once a considerable sum to get rid of 
this expense : supposing, then, this disposition to con- 
tinue, if we point out how a return for the first outlay 
can be obtained ; if we couple with it the opening of 
an advantageous branch of trade, converting apparent 
expense into ultimate profit ; and, if we avoid sinking 
the investment as a dead weight, and make it saleable 
in the market, convertible into money, like other 
descriptions of stock, allowing the investor, when 
family settlements, incumbrances on the land, or other 
exigences call upon him, to withdraw his interest 
entirely ; we are certainly warranted in presuming 
that avidity, not hesitation, would characterize the 
reception of the shares. It was stated, by persons 
employed by government to take out emigrants to 
Canada, that several country gentlemen had evinced 
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anxiety to nominate emigrants for the occasion. 
Under a company, shareholders would naturally have 
a preference in this respect; and this inducement 
would prompt many landholders to step forward and 
take an active share in the project, who would other- 
wise have viewed it with indifference. The emi- 
grants themselves, in a case of this kind, would feel 
no distrust or unwillingness in leaving the country. 
They go from this country as agents, to forward the 
pursuits of commerce : there is laudable enterprize, 
not degradation, in their attempt. In locating them 
in a new territory, their faculties will expand in a 
degree commensurate with the unbounded space be- 
fore them ; and as, in the settling of the land, we 
awaken an emulative principle, spurring them on to 
exertion, we expect a new characteristic to be de- 
veloped, reacting with prodigious energy upon their 
brethren at home. One of the greatest advantages, 
indeed, attendant upon a public company, similar to 
the one proposed, is the widening the range of mer- 
cantile ideas, and devising new sources of industry, 
which otherwise would not have been thought of. 
The feebleness of infancy may prevent a nation from 
pursuing many branches of trade so long as bo at- 
tempts are made by combined effort to make up for 
individual inability; but single weakness in many 
becomes united strength, and thus public companies 
in the new settlement accomplish what, to individuals, 
appears chimerical. 

In Ireland, in particular, we conceive the establish- 
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ments we have pointed out would be peculiariy 
beneficial. If companies were established in Dublin^ 
Cork, Limerick, and Belfast, agreeably to the plan 
proposed, a large redundant population would be 
removed, while the means of employment at home 
would be, from local circumstances, peculiarly advan- 
tageous to those places. Advantages, in the case of 
Ireland, would neither be confined to the immediate 
effects of the labourers removed, nor to the future 
gains of colonization rolling back upon the country. 
The new mercantile institutions would improve the 
commercial character of the people, and induce many 
to enter into an extensive company who would be loth 
to embark individually in business. Were success 
to attend the scheme, numerous branches of manufac- 
ture and foreign commerce, in a variety of shapes, 
must be promoted in Ireland, which it might other- 
wise take ages to establish. In the new colony cul- 
tivation is not confined to articles either for home 
consumption, or to supply the British market. Con- 
siderable external commerce may be conducted with 
our East India possessions, with China, Japan, and 
the Asiatic Islands ; and this extended concentration 
of means being definitely planned, and each part 
adjusted to its proper place, constitutes, in the early 
stages of colonization, the great advantages of a 
public company over the detached and scattered 
efforts of private individuals. The new colony takes 
away the produce of these countries, and gives, in re- 
turn, augmented ability to all those regions for the 
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profitable importation of manufactures. The Irish 
establishments, by means of their close connexion 
with the new colony, employ, for example, the pro- 
duce there raised — the rice, fish, opium, and other 
articles, — to pay for the tea, spices, and drugs, which 
they would bring home ; and thus, from the advan- 
tages they possess in settling the colony, they can 
avail themselves of an entirely new and lucrative 
trade, assuming that some change will be introduced 
in East India commerce. 

In case any peculiar regulations were interposed; 
to favor these establishments in Ireland, they would 
hardly be objected to; because there is no mono- 
poly designed to be engrossed by a few, which 
should be open to many. Were we about to give 
a particular direction to a trade in existence, or 
just springing into existence, some objections might 
be urged; but, in the present case, every thing h 
created; the companies provide and send out the 
people, and undertake the charge of management, 
generating, in fact, a new possession yielding obe- 
dience to British dominion; and it is but fair and 
reasonable that they should, at least, reap the bene- 
fit of their own work, until it has repaid their outlay. 
According to these plans, emigration becomes more 
a matter of policy than necessity; because, inde- 
pendently of the immediate objects sought, we infuse 
a new spirit for foreign trade into the country, and 
give rise to many associate branches for distant en- 
terprize, which could never, by any other means, be 
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called into existence. Emigration, proceeding upon 
this principle, need not be confined to the present 
moment, but may act permanently, and transform a 
cankerous evil into a diffusive benefit. 

In respect to the funds required for the transporta- 
tion of the emigrants, it appears desirable that a con- 
siderable quota should be defrayed by the state in 
the first instance. The proposal of permitting pa- 
rishes to mortgs^ their rates appears inexpedient on 
many grounds. It is reviving what always must be 
considered bad in principle, — entailing injury on pos- 
terity for the benefit of the existing generation. It 
would also be a prolific source of abuse ; and surely, 
on reflection, it must be manifest that the poor-rates 
are like any other description of tax, and ought to 
be identified with the public burdens of the countryt 
If it be expedient to make a remote and not an imme^ 
diate payment, the government ought to manage the 
matter more completely, satisfactorily, and economi- 
cally, than a number of parishes, who could rarely 
act in concert, or with that unity of purpose neces- 
sary to the finished performance of any comprehen- 
sive design. A direct grant of a sum of money by 
the state, with the aid of a large navy to convey the 
settlers, appears the wisest mode to promote emigra- 
tion. £600,000 in all probability would be the 
outside of the sum required, assuming it ungene- 
rous to resort to indirect coercion by a withdrawal 
of the rates; and this sum might eventually be re- 
paid in case the various settlements flourished. The 
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most eligible sites should be surveyed, and a gene- 
ral plan announced by government for different com- 
panies to send in proposals ; the government under- 
taking to give the assistance of ships of war, and 
such pecuniary aid, in the first instance, as would 
be requisite to prepare the colonial lands, and create 
roads and public conveniencies. This assistance 
at the outset would secure the success of the under- 
taking, and diffuse energy and an avidity for settle- 
ment amongst the companies, at the same time prompt- 
ing many capitalists to engage in the speculation. 
A colonial bank might be established to conduct all 
matters of finance, and to give accommodation of 
credit to the various settlers. So soon, indeed, as 
the plans presented a reasonable prospect of success, 
there would be no want of capital to invest in such 
undertakings, and in numberless other channels which 
are constantly opening in a flourishing colony. 

The immediate patronage of government would 
strengthen the credit of these new settlements, -and it 
is presumable that, under the existing prospects of 
the country, partiality or objectionable patronage 
would not be permitted to creep in. Large fleets of 
government vessels, in the various great ports of the 
kingdom, would create unusual excitement, and cause 
a rush for passages, which would enable the gratui- 
tous emigration to be quickly disposed of. Last year 
there were between sixty and seventy thousand per- 
sons who emigrated to Canada, and all was conducted 
in a silent and imperceptible manner. Three hun- 
dred thousand persons, therefore, could be removed 
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with exceedingly little real difficulty. The food, for 
the immediate use of the settlers, could be supplied 
from Port Jackson or the East Indies, with a little 
preliminary arrangement; and indeed this primary 
step, formidable as it appears to the civilians, who 
have hitherto treated on this subject, falls immea- 
surably short of the difficulty which a general en- 
counters in providing food for a large army in an ex- 
tensive and protracted campaign. 



Section II. 

Cultivatiofi of Waste Lands. 

There are three descriptions of waste lands which 
are capable of cultivation, but under very different 
circumstances with regard to final results. The first 
consists of those lands situated in remote parts, which 
are capable of yielding permanently a profit, or some 
return over and above the immediate wages of labour 
employed in cultivation, in case a sale for the pro- 
duce could be readily procured ; but, from the back* 
wardness of the country, or the poverty of the people, 
no suitable market presenting itself, private proprie- 
tors or speculators are not disposed to make any 
attempt at reclaiming the land, and therefore it lies 
waste. It is apparent that this state of things will in 
time correct itself; if the country generally be im- 
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proved, profit will ultimately appear ; and there being 
thus a certainty of remuneration, there can be little 
risk in the government or the public defraying the 
outlay in the first instance, as tending both to hasten 
and to widen the natural industry. 

The second class consists of those lands which 
might ultimately afford a profit, or a surplus beyond 
the outlay of immediate labour, provided a sum were 
expended, m the first instance, to put the land in 
condition. This primary outlay being in fact so 
much capital sunk, which never would be redeemed, 
no proprietor or farmer is of course disposed to re- 
claim land of this description. 

The third class consists of land which permanently 
is incapable of yielding a surplus over and above the 
wages of labour actually employed in its cultivation. 

When we seek to remove a redundant population, 
it is obvious that the different lands described present 
very diversified means for absorbing the labour,.both as 
regards the permanent condition of the labourer him- 
self and the state. In respect to the first, which is 
sure eventually to yield a profit, few objections can 
be made against an immediate commencement to 
bring the lands into a state of cultivation, and to 
establish a market for the sale of the produce, the 
want of which is the chief existing obstacle. In Eng- 
land and Scotland there is little land of this descrip- 
tion, but a very large portion exists in Ireland. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, of the expediency of 
immediately reclaiming this land, and of undertaking 
it on an extended scale. An industrious neighbour- 
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hood would gradually grow up, presenting advan- 
tageous means of sale for the accessory produce, 
and yearly augmenting the value of the land. Some 
cavilling in the first instance might be heard in cer- 
tain quarters respecting the expenditure; but it is. 
presumed that an enlarged examination of the sub- 
ject will occasion a change in opinion, and lessen the 
disposition to censure. In judging of the propriety 
of a lai^e outlay in public works of any kind, it does 
not necessarily follow that the advantage, gain,, or 
saving of time or money, should be immediate. Many 
of the public works in Ireland, where national funds 
have been liberally granted, and which periodically 
call forth indignant censure in parliament from the 
retail practitioners in national economy, will as- 
suredly merit public commendation, so soon as a 
population arises, actively engaged in commerce, 
and capable of appreciating their advantages. At 
present, owing to the poverty and the absence or 
smallness of the traffic, the public works, canals, har- 
bours, and such undertakings, seem disproportioned 
to the real wants of the country, and therefore pre- 
dispose the mind to censure the original grant of 
money. But when internal traffic grows up, even to 
one-third of the extent shaped out, these works will 
be found all serviceable, and by no means dispro- 
portioned to the required exigencies in assisting the 
developement of industry. It need hardly be ob- 
served, that this commendation of extensive works in 
a yoimg commercial country, with great intrinsic 
capabilities, though not properly unfolded, is irres- 
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pective of any consideration of jobs, improper appro- 
priation of funds, or similar species of corruption. 
It is assumed that the paramount importance of the 
general object in view will, for the future at least, 
secure purity of intention in the design, and strict 
impartiality in its execution. 

Agreeably to these considerations, if a considerable 
sum of money be required for bringing the waste 
lands of Ireland into cultivation, it should be freely 
defrayed by the state. Profits sooner or later will 
arise, when the internal condition of the country is 
improved, and this reclaiming of the land is in itself 
a useful auxiliary in accelerating improvement. 
There are many thousand acres that would yield 
upwards of twenty bushels of com per acre ; and if 
this be the case, a rent will eventually be yielded, no 
matter whether the existing com laws are modified 
or not. In point of fact, we may safely, for the 
next entire generation, look to Ireland to supply our 
deficiencies of com, in case our measures for her 
amelioration are judicious. It is apparent that a 
return of this kind, giving a great surplus to meet 
the cost of the conveniencies, luxuries, and embel- 
lishments of life, would be signally advantageous to 
die country at large. It would be no misdirection of 
labour, and indeed it would be difiicult to point out 
any other branch in which so clear a gain or acces- 
sion oi wealth to the community could be derived. 
The low habitual rate of wages in Ireland, which, 
with all our efforts of improvement, will pi'obably 
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continue for a considerable time, must occasion the 
surplus of production beyond ordinary outlay to be 
considerable ; and even supposing that the Irish lands 
only produced twenty bushels of com per acre, while 
Poland would yield forty or fifty, before political eco- 
nomists censure this comparative misdirection of 
labour, they should recollect that the facility of ex- 
tending agriculture amongst the Irish labourers is 
greater than that of introducing manufactures, par- 
ticularly those designed for foreign interchange. By 
cultivating the land, and producing even a less quan* 
tity of com than that assumed, a clear positive gain 
is realized by the community. Were this denied, 
under the principle that we should purchase corn 
wherever it can be obtained cheapest, it is most pro- 
bable that, in place of possessing a corresponding 
production at home to effect the interchange, there 
would be nothing to offer, because the Irish labourers 
possess no immediate or suitable employment to which 
they could direct their attention. In addition to 
ordinary agricultural produce, many of the uncul- 
tivated lands are peculiarly suited to the growth of 
hemp and flax ; and it is certainly reasonable to pre- 
sume, from the many natural advantages, that a great 
branch of agriculture could permanently flourish here, 
powerfully promoting the collective interests of the 
empire. The time may yet come when large dis- 
tricts will be cultivated in this manner, exhibiting a 
flourishing town rising in the midst, and working up 
in manufacture the materials grown in the neigh- 
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bouriiood ; while on the western coast a large naval 
station may be formed, consuming these native manu- 
factures, and economically adapted, from its position, 
to be the place for naval armaments and refittings for 
North and South America. 

The mode of accomplishing the cultivation of these 
waste lands would appear to be best manageable by 
government. It would be wise to set about the task 
on an extensive scale, and, after the object had been 
fairly accomplished, it would be easy to get rid of 
the land to private proprietors, in a manner best cal- 
culated to promote the internal interests of the coun* 
try. Engineers should examine the land, with a 
view of executing the whole of the plan upon a scien- 
tiiic scale, where arrangements can be made saving 
time and expense, and giving a greater degree of 
unity and completeness to the undertaking. It is 
rea£k)nable to conclude, that a large number of the 
inhabitants would eventually be located on these 
lands, and also some outlet would be afforded to 
English agricultural labourers to settle in those parts. 
The mixture of the people would be productive of 
great advantage; improved notions of husbandry, 
and the ploughman's skill, for which ,the English are 
distinguished, would be introduced, effecting service- 
able changes in the habits and callings of the Irish 
labourers. 

The second description of land presents a wide 
opening for employing the redundant population, but 
in a different form. These lands, where an outlay is 
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required in the first instance, but which after that 
outlay fairly sunk would yield some surplus to a 
capitalist, assuming the price of wheat to range from 
fifty-five to sixty shillings, exist in all parts of the 
kmgdom. It is acknowledged that this outlay, in 
the first instance, or at least a very great portion of 
it, would be a total loss ; because the surplus ulti- 
mately derived would not be sufficiently extensive to 
redeem the capital and interest primarily expended. 
This circumstance at first view would seem fatal, on 
sound and economical grounds, to the cultivation of 
these lands : a useless expenditure of money seems 
to be irredeemably sunk for ever. But this is by no 
means an accurate view of the case. Let us consider 
what is the nature of this outlay, or this sinking of 
capital, which seems at the outset the fatal objection. 
It is nothing more than the wages of labour, which 
are defrayed in turning up the land and putting it in 
condition. The mere materials used, or the manure, 
is a small portion compared to this labour. Now it 
is material to reflect, that in all reasoning on this 
subject the wages of this labour are calculated, and 
are assumed to be positively paid. But this is not 
exactly correct : the object is to get rid of labourers 
who are now redundant, who consequently cost for 
their subsistence a definite sum : if therefore these 
labourers, who at all events must be fed, be located 
on any land which eventually will enable them to 
support themselves, it is not correct to make a single 
chaise for labour of any kind, in putting the land in 
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condition to attain that desirable end. A definite 
sum would require to be paid in poor-rates; that 
payment simply continues, under the location pro- 
posed, for a given period ; but the difference between 
the two cases is, ihat if nothing be done the payment 
will be perpetual, while, if these lands be appro^ 
priated, the payment is temporary and only for that 
brief period requisite to bring the land into a state of 
regular productiveness. Suppose, for example, that 
an offer were made to a farmer, or experienced culti- 
vator, by any parish, stating, here are a number of 
labourers at your disposal for three years, without 
uiy charge to you whatever; we, the parishioners, 
keep these labourers out of our poor-rates for the 
term stated but no longer ; at the end of that time, 
you are to conduct the cultivation of the reclaimed 
land in the ordinary manner, giving reasonable en- 
gagements for the fulfilment of your contract : it cer- 
tainly cannot be doubted that the cultivator, to whom 
such an offer was made, would promptly sgree ; and 
at the expiration of the prescribed period, his land, 
from his cheap mode of putting it in condition, would 
be capable of continuous and profitable cultivation. 
In this case how does the matter stand : the redun- 
dancy is eventually removed, at the cost of the con- 
tinuance of the rates for three years ; after the lapse 
of that time additional employment, through natural 
means, is presented to the labourer, the rate-payers 
are relieved from their tax, and the capabilities of the 
state are extended. 
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The most judicious mode of carrying an arrange* 
ment of this kind into effect would be for a number 
of districts, in which lands of this description were 
situated, to coalesce and to seek out the most intelli- 
gent, enterprising, skilful, and trustworthy persons to 
act as fanners, who should take charge of the pauper 
labourers ; entering into a regular contract for three, 
five, or seven years, according to the time it would 
take to bring the land into a state of fair and perma- 
nent productiveness. The wages of these paupers 
would be paid as usual out of the parish rates ; but 
the districts, or the persons who manage the business 
on behalf of the rate-payers, should place the con- 
trolling power, in respect to discipline and regula- 
tions, in the hands of the farmer. According to the 
most authentic information, abundance of persons 
eould be found, willing to undertake agreements of 
this nature; and it might be a matter of local ar- 
rangement to determine the number of years in which 
rates should continue, and the labour be gratuitous 
to the new cultivator. In many cases, if a consider- 
able time were given, the land would be so improved, 
that a permanent rent would be yielded ; and suitable 
arrangements should be made, to give the rate-payers 
the benefit of this change when the agreement was 
expired. 

It thus appears, that if a little patience be mani- 
fested, the difficulty of getting rid of redundant po- 
pulation, even under very discouraging circumstances, 
is not insuperable. By allowing the sum now given 
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to paupers to accumulate, as it were, in a certain 
direction, it establishes a degree of perennial pro- 
ductiveness, which encounters little risk of being 
abandoned, unless too great haste or precipitation is 
manifested in stopping the gratuitous labour before 
the land is properly in heart. It would be difficult 
to ascertain the entire quantity of land of this class 
throughout the United Kingdom, but there can be no 
doubt that it is very considerable ; and, consequently, 
a large portion of the agricultural population in the 
southern and eastern counties could be immediately 
disposed of in this manner. 

The third description of land, or that incurably 
sterile, possessed of no substrata, or materials for 
labour to effect a great change, and which thus can 
never hope to yield a surplus beyond the bare and 
absolute support of the labourer who tills it, is easily 
disposed of. This, waiving what is done in the way 
of ornament, or supplying means and opportunity for 
recreation, ought not to be touched for purposes of 
production. We have no objection to see cricket- 
grounds, race-courses, or large open spaces, for the 
enjoyment of the people, but it would be inexpedient 
in the extreme to force, in the present commercial 
intercourse of the world, the cultivation of these 
lands. 

Whenever land possesses such little capability that 
there is not room for a capitalist to derive, immediately 
or prospectively, any profit or support for a superior 
order of society, exclusive of sustaining his labourers, 
it is not difficult to decide, that it is a misdirection 
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of industry to cultivate it, and that the social orga* 
nization of that country is defective. All those 
plans, therefore, relative to poor colonies, which seem 
now in fashion, where paupers go to shape out sub- 
sistence for themselves, unrestrained in respect to 
their future increase, and raising no surplus beyond 
their scanty subsistence, even assuming that that 
subsistence is intrinsically procurable, is worse than 
nugatory; it is positively pernicious. It is calcu- 
lated to add to the permanent poverty, without any 
ulterior or redeeming vent by which that poverty 
could be cured. It is adding to population,* in its 
worst form ; that form of resourceless manual labour 
which, of all others, is the most difficult to check, or 
to correct. It is needless to dwell on this subject, 
since the whole principles of this work are in direct 
opposition to it. To lessen the relative number of 
labourers, and of the lower classes generally, is the 
sole object we have undertaken, and how do we pur- 
pose to accomplish this ? Not by any peculiar restric- 
tion upon the lower classes, but by seeking to make 
as many of them master producers as possible. If we 
do not seek to make labourers gentlemen, we at least 
give them an opportunity to cultivate their minds, 
and to move in a different sphere to what is now too 
frequently associated in the thoughts as the perma- 
nent condition of the working classes. But what 
would poor colonies do ? They would multiply labourers 
out of all proportion to the employers ; if there are now 
fifty to one of the superior class, ere long there would 
be a hundred ; indeed, before two generations had 
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elapsed, the exact counterpart of our endeavours 
would be achieved, and the competition amongst those 
living by service, superior as well as inferior, would 
be such, that many gentlemen would be reduced to 
the condition of paupers. 



Section III. 

Fisheries. 

When it is considered that Great Britain is a mari- 
time nation, possessing abundant materials for the 
establishment of extensive fisheries, containing within 
her own territory means of certain consumption, and 
securing by her colonies in the West Indies a con- 
stant export, giving permanence and stability to the 
trade, it cannot but excite great surprise that so 
small a portion of her population should be employed 
in this valuable branch of industry. An immense 
outlet is here presented for the employment of the 
population, and a large portion of the existing re- 
dundancy may thus be removed. The northern seas 
afford an inexhaustible supply of herrings, and not 
only these seas, but their numerous inlets, creeks, and 
bays, swarm with this prolific fish. There are, be- 
sides, mines of salt, equally inexhaustible, presenting 
the means to cure the fish with advantage, and to ex- 
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port it to foreign nations. A resource of this kind is 
intrinsically more valuable than the most productive 
mine of gold or silver ; it yields perennial returns 
superior to the most fertile land, without the expense 
of seed, or manure^ or exhausting processes ; and it 
not only pours into the lap of the country a supply 
of wealth greater than would result from the acces- 
sion of new and virgin territory, but it adds to the 
strength and power of the state. Similar in principle 
to some of the preceding remedies proposed, it ope- 
rates in a double capacity in removing existing re- 
dundancy. It gets rid of superfluous hands, re- 
moving heavy burdens from others, and it brings a 
clear addition to the national income. It is proliii- 
cally serviceable, also, in creating a number of col- 
lateral trades, that must be established to supply 
requisite implements and materials, whenever it is 
prosecuted to any considerable extent. There are 
all the persons employed in building the ships and 
boats, in manufacturing the tackle, in making nets, in 
conveying the salt to the place of curing, together 
with numberless such occupations ; and, indeed, it 
appears, by an estimate published by the States Ge- 
neral of Holland, in 1669, that the number of persons 
engaged in these collateral trades, all in comfortable 
circumstances, was greater than that of the hardy sea- 
men directly employed in fishing. The necessity for 
the establishment of these collateral trades excites the 
chief hope that, under a judicious system of encou- 
ragement, many thousands of persons, now paupers, 
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or in extreme indigence, may be converted into active 
producers, exceedingly serviceable to the collective 
interests of commerce. Scotland and her Western 
Isles seem the most eligible sites for this national 
experiment. The supply is pronounced to be vir- 
tually inexhaustible ; and, indeed, the advantages are 
so manifold and striking, that surprise is frequently 
expressed, that the efforts hitherto used should seem 
to be comparatively unsuccessful ; and that foreign 
nations, the Dutch, and the Danes, should rob this 
country of so large a portion of its legitimate trade. 
But a few remarks will explain the causes of past 
failure. It may seem a curious assertion that, sur- 
rounded as we are by a redundant population, if the 
question be viewed nationally or collectively, the ob- 
stacles against the correction of indigence, in any one 
quarter, should proceed from scantiness of people; 
but such is virtually the case, in respect to the northern 
fisheries. The dispersion of inhabitants over a wide 
tract of country is unfavourable to the establishment 
of markets, or to easy and constant communication by 
roads. There is no great assemblage of trades and 
occupations in towns, not only to supply the requisite 
materials for fishing promptly and economically, but 
to afford a regular and steady market for the sale of 
the fish, where a few capitalists would reside, dis- 
posed to enter into speculations, and to export large 
quantities to distant parts, whenever an unusual sea- 
son of prosperity rewarded the efforts of the fishermen. 
Much time is lost in unsettled and desultory occupa- 
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tions; the families of the fishermen are in a state of con- 
stant migration ; they travel from bay to bay, depend- 
ing on precarious support ; and, unless remedies are 
devised for this backward mode of traffic, and to ob- 
viate all the difficulties inseparable from the dispersed 
situation of the inhabitants, it is not probable that the 
fisheries will ever extensively flourish, or advantage- 
ously compete with foreign countries. Very different 
is the case in Holland ; there every thing is concen- 
trated ; and business is conducted in that steady and 
permanent manner, with all the divisions of labour^ 
which are so necessary to ultimate success. A vessel 
no sooner arrives than her cargo is discharged ; the 
crew think not of the sale, it belongs to other branches 
of occupation ; and they put again to sea immediately, 
seeking to obtain a fresh supply of fish. 

Another cause of the backward state of our fisheries 
proceeds from the want of proper training, or instruc- 
tion of the fishermen, in its most approved forms. 
We generally treat of the trade of a fishermaii as if 
it were as easily learned as ordinary descriptions of 
manual labour ; but, in reality, it requires a long ap- 
prenticeship under the best masters. The fatigues 
and hardships are great, and can only be encountered 
after a youth is early inured, under suitable instruc- 
tion, to the dangers of this peculiar service. From 
time immemorial, the Dutch have been celebrated for 
their skill, originally fostered by the peculiar circum- 
stances under which they were placed. These two 
circumstances, therefore — the want of high skill, and 
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suitable ' markets— have to be corrected, before we 
can expect to see the Scotch fisheries flourish on a great 
scale. To secure the mm is the first object ; and the 
most judicious mode of accomplishiug this would seem 
to be, not to give rewards amongst our own fisheimen, 
but to send to Holland, and other parts, and engage 
the most skilful fishermen to come over and settle in 
the Western Isles of Scotland, holding out to them 
liberal inducements, and causing them to take under 
their charge numerous apprentices, who in turn would 
serve as the materials for rearing others, and thus 
origmate a large marine community. The necessity 
which these seamen would create for the settlement of 
numerous dependent trades, must act directly in re- 
ducing the redundancy of unemployed hands. A 
large mart would soon be established to secure the 
perfect developement of these plans, and providing 
also the means of a constant and regular trade. Were 
there a city of 100,000 inhabitants in the heart of the 
fisheries^ devoted to the one predominant object, every 
oue acquainted with his calling, no loiterii^ or dal- 
lying with circumstances, but all proceeding in a 
prompt business-like manner, there would be little 
apprehensioQ of this great source of emolument fail- 
ing, or being hereafter placed in jeopardy. Not only 
the British colonies, Cuba, the Braztils, and South 
Americagenerally, might be supplied from this quarter, 
adding several millions annually to the national in- 
come ; but, frcMU the facility of laj:^ conveyance at 
hoqie daily extending, the vety centre of the country 
might exhibit abundant markets of esculent ^sh. 
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From the great concentration of means, calicoes, for 
example, are produced at Manchester at four pence per 
yard : let this mighty mart of manufacturing energy be 
reduced to one-fourth of its present size, diminishing 
the capabilities for a high division of labour, and 
the price, in all probability, would be sixpence. It 
would be the same, analogically, with the fisheries - 
From the scattered and detached manner in which 
the trade is now conducted, and the want of a proper 
division of labour, the price of herrings is thirty shil- 
lings per barrel : let a concentration of effort, similar 
in maritime pursuits to what Manchester exhibits in 
regard to manufactures, be supplied, and the price 
would probably fall to twenty shillings. We may 
safely, therefore, undertake to locate crowds in those 
places, certain that the larger the scale on which we 
operate, the greater is the certainty of ultimate suc- 
cess. The land in those parts presents great faci- 
lities foif the cultivation of the potatoe, and the imme- 
diate m^ans of support are thus provided. There is 
intrinsically no danger of starvation, or of the settlers 
running the risk of extreme destitution, whenever 
these two sources of food, the herring and the potatoe, 
are conjoined in suitable abundance ; and long before 
exhaustion is talked of, or even before the full capa- 
bilities of the settlement are developed, the maritime 
predilections of the people, as in Holland, will have 
generated other branches of trade. We need not, at 
any time, fear the prolific powers of the potatoe in ex- 
tending redundancy, provided there be proper super- 
intending control. But in the case of the new fisheries, 
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the more local population increases, the more surely 
will redundancy disappear. Let it be recollected, that 
the inhabitants in this quarter scarcely amount to forty 
to the square mile, while the. intrinsic capabilities of 
the country, from the inexhaustible supply of fish, and 
the ease with which potatoes may be raised, would 
support at the very least two hundred. There is thus 
an opportunity presented for several doublings before 
privations can appear, assuming that the relations of 
society remain unchanged. 

The most judicious means of carrying this plan into 
effect would seem to be, to establish a public com- 
pany, with a restriction of an annual dividend upon 
their capital, who would undertake to procure the 
most skilful fishermen from distant parts, to hold out 
inducements for the indenturing of numerous appren- 
tices, to provide settlements in land for a great num- 
ber of labourers immediately to cultivate, and to 
encourage the various collateral branches of business 
required for the successful prosecution of the fisheries. 
It would be easy at present to procure large districts 
of land on moderate terms, and if our reasoning be 
sound, that there is no fear of future redundancy, the 
people might be allowed freely to cultivate this land, 
depending partly on it, and partly on their richer 
domain, the sea, for their support. 

Were the government to aid this plan, and to cause 
it to be conducted on a very extensive scale, venturing 
upon a gratuity of fifty or a hundred thousand pounds, 
the money could never be better bestowed, notwith- 
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standing the authority of Dr. Adam Smith himself 
might be quoted in opposition. But it is diflScult to 
guess what the sentiments of that distinguished eco- 
nomist would have been, in case he had been required 
to get rid of a redundancy of a million of people* 



Section IV. 

Formatiolii of Corps for Public Purposes at home ar abroad. 

The diversified means of employment in pubiife works, 
which Great Britain affords, whether for state pur- 
poses or general utility, are remarkably great. Be- 
sides her ^igricultural colonies, she possesses many dis- 
tant settlements, in which labour is of di^cult attain- 
ment, and where public works could be conducted 
with great advantage to general commerce. In many 
of those parts the maintenance of orde^ is ^n impor- 
tant object, and whene civilization haiS not itiad^ ex* 
tended progress^ an imposing display of authority is 
not unserviceable. It does much more thatt compen- 
sate for the expense, although it is but equitable th^t 
that expense should originate in the settlement itself. 
It is instructive occasionally to trace the progress 
of civilization in barbarous regions. It is generally 
achieved by conquest, or by the strong force pos^ 
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sessed by the dominant party, which prevents ideas 
of resistance from ever entering the thoughts of the 
subjugated race, until by degrees some slight amalga- 
mation takes place, cmd the arbitrary rule is softened. 
In Africa, if we hope to make any progress in civilizing 
the inhabitants, we must maintain a considerable force^ 
not destined exactly for purposes of conquest, but for 
the suppression of barbarous violence. It would 
seem, therefore, expedient to revive what formerly 
was contemplated, and to form a number of juvenile 
corps, for settlement in the most healthy and advan- 
tageous sites on the African coast. Our considerable 
towns would thus be drained of a large portion 
of their youthful population, who now are brought 
up to every species of delinquency and crime. By 
taking these youths, at a period of life before the 
character is fully formed, there would be hopes of 
their moral amendment under judicious treatment, 
a circumstance in itself of great importance ; and, at 
the same time, their constitutions would be better 
adapted to a tropical climate. By stationing these 
at the most convenient places on the coast of Africa, 
a useful commerce might be established. The 
comparative density of population in Africa, when 
oDce the seeds of civilisation are sown, and a taste 
diffuses itself fox articles of dress, presents extended 
means for taking off a large portion of manufactures, 
which in the existing relations of commerce should 
not be despised. Efficacious means also would be pre- 
sented, in consequence of the internal order established 
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on the continent of Africa itself, to suppress the 
slave trade much more effectually than by the expen- 
sive system of mixed commissions and cruisers. By 
degrees a considerable export would arise from Africa, 
to pay for her consumption of manufactures ; indeed, 
even now, our importation of wood and palm oil is 
considerable. It is conceived that on those articles 
an export duty could be levied, for defraying the 
expenses of the corps, without materially enhancing 
their cost, because of the greater facility presented to 
their production, consequent on the establishment of 
internal order. No expense whatever would thus be 
imposed upon this country; and, in respect to the 
immediate object of correcting the existing redun- 
dancy of population, though the absolute number of 
persons removed is not large, yet, as it takes place 
amongst the rising population in towns, it would con- 
siderably assist other youths in advantageously set- 
tling themselves in life. 

There is another description of public corps which 
could be formed in this country, following the ex- 
ample of some of the continental states. A large 
body of labourers could be permanently attached to 
the engineer department, for civil as well as military 
or maritime purposes. It would not be easy to ex- 
haust the advantageous works that could be carried 
into execution by these means, while, notwithstanding 
the expenditure, after their execution the resources of 
the country would be increased and not diminished. It 
is a great mistake to imagine an outlay of this kind as 
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unproductive, or as corresponding to the ordinary pay 
of sailors or soldiers. The national concerns are ana- 
logous in principle to those of private manufacturers; 
and sometimes a manufacturer will expend a very 
large sum for the purpose of extending his premises, 
making his buildings and works more complete, in 
order that he may save time, trouble, and tempo- 
rary expedients, in conducting his business. It is the 
same with a nation ; aggregate production might be 
powerfully increased by well directed means to avoid 
inconvenience and trouble in many important points, 
indirectly at least, if not directly bearing upon public 
industry. In a commercial nation time is money, and 
an ingenious calculator considered the loss of time in 
London, from stoppages and other causes, as equiva- 
lent to more than £20,000 a day, thus inflicting a 
corresponding and positive loss upon aggregate pro- 
duction. On this principle, millions annually could be 
defrayed in public works in all parts of the kingdom, 
and the nation, after the expenditure, would be in- 
trinsically richer than before, that is, the power of 
reproduction — indeed not the power alone, but the 
thing itself — would be increased. 

It is designed to have the labourers to perform 
these works embodied into regular corps; because 
there is reason to believe that the work in such 
cases would be more efficiently executed, and because 
the population so provided for would be effectually 
removed from ordinary occupations without again 
returning to depress the wages of labour, after a local 
service had been performed. 
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All these means of diversified employment, simul- 
taneously carried into effect, would be quite adequate 
to the getting rid of the existing redundancy of 
population. For the final time we would remind 
the reader, that redundancy means merely labourers 
who cannot at the moment be profitably employed, and 
that every attempt upon an extended scale to throw 
the expenditure, which the maintenance of these 
people costs, into another channel, acts with acce- 
lerated efficacy upon the private afiairs of life. The 
very act of changing the direction in which subsis- 
tence is obtained gives rise to a new description of 
gain in some other branch, and thus an ameliorative 
influence diffused over a few hundred thousand 
people may be sufficient to restore the entire nation 
to unprecedented prosperity. 



Section V. 
iyrder of Adoption of the Different Memures proposed. 

In all plans of improvement it is very important to 
begin at the right end, and to establish a strict de- 
pendence between the various parts, so as to yield 
reciprocal support and assistance. The prior opera- 
tion of certain measures facilitates the introduction of 
others, and prepares the way for a smooth, natural, 
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and harmonious accomplishment of the great design, 
up to the most minute decorative auxiliary ; which, 
had a wrong order been observed, might have occa* 
sioned much vexatious obstruction. Emigration is 
the first measuiie to be carried into efiect; and 
though there is no desire to expatriate great numbers 
of the people against their deliberate will^ yet, 
viewing the entire bearing of this great questicm^ 
the purest and most comprehensive humanity is not 
violated, when we ventu^ to hint that emigration 
will be carried into ^ect more advantageously now, 
when considerable distress prevails, than some time 
hence, when material improvement may be effected 
in the body of the people. Were other plans first 
resorted to, the labourers probably might be loth to 
leave their country ; and thus^ from a wrong arrange^ 
ment, ulterior designs commendable in themselves 
would be exceedingly thwarted, if not entirely frus- 
trated. Emigration is the means of getting rid of 
the largest portion of the redundancy ; and, from its 
combining assistance in extending employment, it 
holds out the greatest hopes of a speedy change, 
to effectuate subsidiary measures of pauper location. 
There is, in reality^ no difficulty in getting rid of 
any desired number by these means, provided the 
legislature be decisive and determined; and not b, 
^onth should be lost to prepare the way for a very 
extensive emigration this first season* The lai^eT 
the number, as before explained, the more agreeable 
it will be to the emigrants themselves. 
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The next measure b to survey the waste lands, 
designated as the second class, in Great Britain, and 
promptly to fix the paupers upon them in the manner 
detailed, in order to give the new occupant, now, 
that the rates are pretty high, a favourable oppor* 
tunity to negociatie an advantageous bargain ; since 
it is desirable that he should have gratuitous labour 
as long as possible, to insure, by liberal outlay, the 
permanent productiveness of the land* 

Having thus used the very circumstance of the 
high poor rates as the means of making favourable 
arrangements for the new designs, the great measure 
for the cultivation of the lands in Ireland could be 
beneficially introduced. A great change would im- 
mediately be effected in the condition of that country, 
diminishing the emigration of labourers into Great 
Britain. 

Then might follow the measures relative to the 
fisheries, and the formation of the public corps. By 
this time it is presumable wages of labour would 
have advanced, and the mass of the population in 
Ireland would be in a different condition, and dis- 
posed to consume a greater quantity of commodities 
and manufactures of every description. At this aus- 
picious juncture should be formed the manufac- 
turing towns, employing in their formation great 
numbers of artisans and labourers, and thus supply- 
ing inherent materials for their own growth and pro- 
gressive prosperity. 

If thus is removed the whole of the redundancy. 
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a glowing prospect will open in the distance, pre- 
senting to the entire people the means for a new 
race, with young blood, as it were, renovated and 
regenerated from preceding infirmities. Then may 
we step in, like watchful and anxious attendants, 
with our new plan of poor laws, and all those regu- 
lations designed to promote, when the character is 
suitably prepared, the high civilisation of the people. 
There is no hurry for the introduction of these mea- 
sures ; if they are judicious there can be little doubt 
of their final success, and it would be better to delay 
their adoption, than to endanger their success by 
too great precipitation. The difference of to-day 
and to-morrow is not very material in philosophical 
legislation; and if, through indiscriminate zeal, a 
trial were made, which, owing to the diseased state 
of the labourers' feelings, did not fulfil the ends 
designed, it might throw discredit on the entire 
plans. But there can be no objection to make an 
experiment in certain parts, where the tone of feeling 
is healthy, in order to judge of the correctness of 
the principles laid down, and to acquire practical 
information for subsequent regulations. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY. 

After all our measures designed for the labouring 
classes, the removal of distress in every well regulated 
society must greatly depend upon the spontaneous 
kindness and good feeling of the affluent. It is really 
quite lamentable at times to listen to oonveroatioos 
respecting benevolence and charity, in which, owing 
to diseased notions of the principles of population, 
persons are forbidden to perform acts of kindness, for 
fear they may increase at a future day the sum of 
suffering. The scion of a noble house, fresh from the 
study of political treatises, is occasionally heard re- 
proving his sisters, who have rashly yielded to a fe- 
minine softneaB of di&^)osition, in assuaging the dis^ 
tresses of the unfortunate whom they may have eo- 
countered in their morning walks. This political 
speculation on final consequences, to the neglect of 
immediate duties, is most unnatural, if not unami- 
able ; it steels heart against the every commendable 
emotion ; and it is ]peyond comparison the most ob- 
jectionable consequence that has resulted from the 
prevailing theory of population. In case that theory 
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were exploded in the relations of private life, more 
real benefit would result to society from the resump- 
tion of practical benevolence in all its forms, than 
from the public measures enacted by the state. To 
unite all classes of persons in bonds of harmony 
and union must secure propitious results ; and how 
many works and private undertakings could be pro- 
moted by the nobility and gentry for the advantage 
of the lower classes, in case they were not frightened 
by some spectre of future starvation and over peopling, 
which haunts their thoughts. No interest should con- 
sider itself detached and unconnected by sjnnpathy 
with the bulk of the people; and in vain will the 
lower classes strive to emerge from th^r degradation 
unless mutual kindness of feeling be elicited. The 
tone of public opinion, and the future prospects of 
the country, must depend upon the higher and middle 
ranks of society. It is here we must look for high 
enterprise, and for those discoveries which, appearing 
at the extreme end in the line of advancement, serve 
as guides for general imitation. Pei^aps these classes 
may conceive that they themselves are depressed 
by severc privations; and, indubitably, a number 
of public loeasures are required to perantt die ex- 
panding faculties of the various aspirants to wealthy 
distinction, and fame, to display themselves in the 
most advantageous mtanmer. The ^option of an 
equitable and comprehensive plan of taxation, the 
alteration and remodelling of our codes of jurispru- 
dence, and the establishment of the currency upon a 
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secure and permanent basis, to give every fecility tcr 
credit where assistance is commendable, and to cheek 
speculation when extravagant and dangerous, «re 
amongst the most pr(»ninent measures which the exin 
gencies of the country demand. Were these adjusted 
in a comprehensive manner, suited to the spirit of the 
age, an extraordinary change would soon manifest it- 
self in commerce, and in the political eminence of the 
nation. Difficult as those subjects undoubtedly are, 
they are not so incapable of definite management as 
the poor laws of which we have undertaken to treat ; 
and it will be found that their satisfactory adjustment 
will be greatly facilitated by the introduction and 
adoption of primary measures for the amelioration of 
the great body of the people. 

It iA interesting to trace, in past history, the vast 
strides which mankind have taken, and the various 
inventions that have quickened civilization, . when a 
sudden flow of prosperity has burst upon the people, 
and when the national mind, like a giant refreshed, 
has started from a temporary torpor, in an ardent pur- 
suit of new deeds of fame. The great improvements 
which took place in the practical arts, in the early 
part of the present century, when commerce was ex- 
ceedingly brisk, have had a striking eflfect upon ele- 
mentary science; and this theoretical invigoration 
again in time causes reaction, and suggests new views 
and relations in practice, presenting a vast field for 
the further operations of ingenious men. Discoveries 
quite as great as the spinning jenny and the steam- 
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engine may reasonably be anticipated, so soon as 
society is enabled to present the prospect of suitable 
reward to the inventor ; and numberless confederate 
undertakings will spring up, effecting an entire change 
in social accommodation and the power to partake of 
the conveniences and enjoyments of life. The acce- 
leration of these discoveries, theoretical as well as 
practical, all of which are within the limits of the 
human faculties, does truly depend upon the diffusion 
of worldly prosperity. Who can predict the effects 
on literature, when ten or twenty thousand copies 
will be the ordinary edition of a scientific work, in 
place of seven hundred and fifty or one thousand, as 
is the caise at present. Thousands of persons may 
then follow literature for its own sake, every where 
extending the fruits of knowledge, and by the com- 
bined volume of mind accomplishing, within a few 
years, mighty objects, which, under duller and less 
encouraging circumstances, might havie taken cen- 
turies to bring to maturity. 

But after every attempt to elevate the commercial 
glory of England, we should deem her prospects, 
with all their richness, gross and unsightly in the ex- 
treme, unless they were chastened and animated by 
a proper, moral principle. Human happiness should 
always be the end of political schemes ; commerce, 
finance, jurisprudence, and every point connected 
with political economy, should only be viewed as 
means to subserve to the one ultimate design. To 
improve the pecuniary circumstances of all classes of 
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the people is, undoubtedly, the primary stage ; but a 
great statesman would have higher and nobler views; 
He would strive to banish the desponding care from 
our passengers in the streets, only that they might 
participate in rational and moral enjoyment; he 
would seek to cause the bosom of the artisan to throb 
with ardour in endeavours to uphold his country's 
institutions; aftd in recreative excursions after the 
toils and cares of business, he would wish the far- 
mer s labourer to greet the eye, here and there issuing, 
with cheerful step, from a neat habitation, surrounded' 
with its flower-garden, and blending, in chaste sim- 
plicity, with the ripening fields from whence our 
sustenance is drawn. The realization of this picture 
should never be despaired of ; and it is even doubtful 
if the moral defects, which now appear in obstruction, 
are so difficult to correct as would cursorily be sup- 
posed. 

On reviewing the history of the past, manners and 
national character seem in constant change; some- 
times they advance, sometimes recede, from that ideal 
standard of excellence which we love to picture to our 
thoughts ; and it is exceedingly difficult, from pre- 
dilections, present impressions, and past associations, 
to judge whether or not the moral character of a na- 
tion is advancing, stationary, or declining. We gain 
frequently in one respect, lose in another ; and, upon 
the whole, it may be affirmed, that English society, 
within the last generation, has received some improve- 
ment to compensate for the growth of opposing evils. 
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If we analyze the changes that, from time to time, 
are introduced in opinions and national character, we 
shall find that some descend from the higher classes, 
some ascend from the lower. All opinions founded 
upon matters relating to pecuniary service of every 
kind, trades, and commcm occupations, ascend from 
the lower classes to the higher. The prevailing sen- 
timents, therefore, in respect to common honesty, cor- 
rectness in dealings and those grosser affairs of life 
which relate to business, subsistence, and all branches 
belcHiging to this department of pecuniary service, take 
th^r tinge from the practices of the body of the 
people with whom dealings of this kind principklly 
originate* 

On the othar hand, all matters concemtng exter- 
nal religion, practical morals, manners, fashions, the 
courtesies of life, and sentiments respecting the agree- 
able intercourse and usages of society, originate with 
the higher classes. 

In the mean between the two the intellectual cha- 
racter of the i^e is determined, also the morality of 
the schools, if not the morality of the world ; and 
here, consequently, originate the discoveries in lite- 
rature, in science and art, both ascending and des- 
cending in their efiects. 

On referring to the first of those changes in pre- 
dominant notions or opinions that originate with the 
mass of the people, it is to be feared there is material 
deterioration within the last generation. There is in 
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every directioa a distrusf of tradespeople, in respect 
to their disposition to deceive and overreach, and fre- 
quently this disagreeable estimate of character is but 
too well founded. Complaints elre constantly heard 
in family circles of the ■ alteration in the honesty of 
lAopkeepers within a period comparatively short ; of 
their readiness to take advantage of inexperience or 
credulous ignorance; of the intrinsic inferiority of 
their wares compared with their warranty ; and diffi- 
culty is alleged to be experienced in finding respect- 
able shops, where implioit reliance can be placed on 
the statements of the vendor in regard to purchases^ 
when there is no opportunity for personal scrutiny 
and examination. On the part of working trades- 
people the deterioration is probably worse. If a 
mechanic be called in to perform the smallest job or 
service, he is sure to procrastinate its performance 
three times longer than is required. A species of 
smooth deceit prevails generally amongst this class 
whenever their services are required ; and this in- 
cipient dishonesty mostly passes for cleverness 
amongst their own fellows, causing further deteriora- 
tion of character. This disposition exercises deplor- 
able consequences upon many important relations of 
society ; it occasions these people to be distrusted by 
all who employ them ; it destroys sympathy ; induces 
an unfavourable opinion to be formed of human na- 
ture; causes persons in all spheres of life to view 
their fellow man as disposed to take advantage ; and 
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the suspicion of othre^ too frequently reacts and at- 
taches moral delinquency to the cei^uring parties 
thesnselves. . 

These are melancholy evils, and deeply is that state 
of society to be deplored wheRe such moral degrada^^ 
tion has made any considerable progress, and where 
national manners in the aggregate are imbued with a 
disposition to worldly cunning and deceit. But mi 
examination it will be found that this action fHi opt-^ 
nions and national character originates frotia the state 
of commercial prosperity, and the rewards which are 
given for services of all kinds. Whenever there is 
the disproportion, for example, of three candidates 
for the performance of one service, we may rest as^ 
sured that some of the bad feelings of human nature 
will be conspicuously displayed* Men in affluent of 
comfortable circumstances are naturally indolent ; 
they do not use much discrimination, or closely invest 
tigate the moral characters of those soliciting employ^ 
ment. Hence those tradespeople, who resort: to deceit 
are most likely to attain their ends, and persons of 
property must not complain, certainly thiey: should 
not be surprised, when, after the lapse of a certain 
time, they discover that the whole tone of manners of 
the working classes, is vitiated, by the absence of 
veracity in every transaction of busine3s. For tfeefiie 
evils there is no cure but the one — improvement in 
commercial prosperity. These, are strictly worldly 
affairs, and aay hope to cure them, by didactic ha- 
rangues from the moral chair or the pulpit, indicates 
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extreme weakness, and merits the designation of that 
term, generally attached, in public life, to a speaker 
when his matter is neither very original nor enter- 
taining. The means of cure consist in removing :the 
temptation to dissimulation, by creating a higher 
reward for services of all kinds. Intrinsically, there- 
fore, the difficulty is not so disheartening, and, since 
we have endeavoured to set forth the remedies, we 
shall be the more readily pardoned by the majority 
of these classes themselves, for speaking plainly in 
respect to their moral deterioration forced on them 
by uncontrollable circumstances. 

As to those changes in opinions, manners, and na? 
tional sentiments, which descend from the higher 
classes, they are more intractable in management, in 
case severe correction was requisite i; but it is really 
difficult to discover any absolute deterioration which 
has ensued within the last generation. The principle 
of honour is quite as strong,, conjugal fidelity does not 
seem weakened, gaming is rather declined, the grosser 
vices are quite exploded, and, it is questionable, if a 
decent regard for religion has at all decreased, not- 
withstanding the loud censure, which zealots fre- 
quently indulge, in respect to the infidelity and immo- 
rality of the age. There is certainly much superior 
refinement ; and if there be not distinguished mental 
cultivation amongst the nobility and higher gentry 
themselves, there is at least superior homage granted 
to talent and intellectual endowments. Even the 
most disagreeable, if not the most censurable, feature 
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of English maaners, the unsocial pride, the sullen re- 
serve, and want of dignified courtesy , compared with 
the polished classes of other nations, does not originate 
with the higher classes, or the real aristocracy of the 
country. It is a curious circumstance, that this re- 
pulsive manner, which frequently excites the smile, not 
only of the philosopher, but of the accomplished man 
of the world, is a natural characteristic of all societies 
in which there are sudden rises from comparative ob* 
scurity to station and affluence* A successful debu- 
tant from the lower stages of life, on reaching emi- 
nence, finds himself for a time ill at ease ; he is shy in 
his manner ; he is apprehensive of beingsUghted in his 
new sphere ; and he adopts a formal stiffness, as the 
only means known to him of exhibiting his sense of 
importance. The contact with such persons, on the 
part of the hereditary aristocracy, gives an injurious 
tinge to their own manners in return ; their advances 
ere probably not received with suitable courtesy ; and, 
in their own defence, they are constrained to adopt 
similar reserve, which,. perhaps, would never have 
been assumed, had the prosperity of the country been 
less, or had society been less chequered with great 
changes, by the creation of new families and heredi- 
tary honours. 

This tone of society, though not apparently inflict- 
ing much serious injury upon the community, yet cer- 
tainly militates greatly against the agreeableness of 
life, and prevents that general flow of sympathy which 
is indispensable to genuine happiness. It, and all 
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rices origroating from the higher classes as the foun- 
tain source in determining much of the national cha* 
racter, and which, after every palliatico], we must still 
adottt to be numerous, can only be corrected by imr^ 
prored education ; not merely the education of the 
schools, but the education of the world ; the educar 
tion, in dbort, which infipences the conduct of young 
men of condition, after the perforftiance of their uni- 
Tersity task, when they commence their morning ride 
or other recreation, and fashion their manners, opi- 
nions, and sentiments, according to the external cir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounded. We may, 
indeed, pronounce that a mighty delect exists some- 
where, when the education within college walls, in 
regard to tlie notions and principles imbibed, is point- 
edly different from the education without, when the 
free spontaneous notions and sentiments 4$f the man of 
the world are exhibited. Universities cannot, it is said, 
form morals, principles, or character in general, be- 
cause these are learned m the peculiar class or circle 
of society in which a student moves. He acquires 
from this ckcle the prevalent sentiments of the times, 
in thought and in action, by assimilation and conta- 
gion. But though real notions of life are thus learned 
in a different school, still proper training may create a 
greater tendency in the mind for the reception of com- 
mendable opinions, and sound principles, determining 
the general character ; and when the finishing semi- 
naries of education fail in performing this service, 
they foster dissimulation, and a disposition to view 
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ethical precepts with indifference. All our aniversi- 
ties are now in this predicament ; imperfect means, it 
must be admitted, are employed to form general cha- 
racter; and, probably, of the various sequences of 
thought which influence human action in mature life, 
not one in ten is traceable to that species of instruc- 
tion which ought to be acquired at college in early 
life, when the mind is susceptible and ardent. In 
reject to principles and opinions, all is matter of 
chance, and depends entirely on the tone of society 
with which the student has mingled. A completely 
new aera, therefore, in education is not uncalled for at 
the present time, not only to give an impetus to lite- 
rature^ but to establish an amended system for the 
formation of character, which, difficult as the process 
may seem, is not utterly unattainable. With a view 
of facilitating the introduction of this seminal amelio- 
ration, it would be expedient to create new universities, 
upon a scale adapted to the condition of the age ; which 
will not only teach the ordinary precepts of learning, 
and train the intellectual faculties to a high exercise 
of their powers, but which will establish a foundation 
(or the growth of sound morals, generous principles 
of honour, and those thousand qualities of the mind 
which give man an elevated place in the opinions 'of 
his fellows, securing good understanding and steady 
reliance in many important affairs of life, but which 
can never be embodied, in a code of jurisprudence, 
or in the precepts of religion. Let universities be 
established at York, Winchester, or any suitable 
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place in the South of England , and at Belfast, in 
Ireland, upon a large scale, empowered to grant de- 
grees and (pollegiate honours of all kinds ; standing 
out in advance of the age, in regard to their mode of 
tuition, course, and objects of learning ; conveying a 
new impress upon the current of thought; and infusing 
fresh vigour into the seminaries of learning at present 
established. The beneficial consequences resulting 
to society, from this comprehensive proceeding would 
be immeasurably greater than what attaches merely 
to the persons instructed. The most powerful minds 
of the age, who stand in the van of knowledge, would 
be braced by the competition; and the important 
works which must necessarily appear, by various can- 
didates for professorships, and similar situations, 
would prodigiously increase the knowledge and men- 
tal attainments of the present and succeeding genera^ 
tion. The more minds which can be placed at the 
furthest point of intellectual eminence, of course the 
greater probability is there of a second Bacon or 
Newton arising, to achieve at one bound the unlock- 
ing of fresh treasures which nature has in store ; and 
it is diffiqult even for the imagination to picture the 
ulterior results upon society, if an emulative spirit in 
the pursuit of fame displayed itself in various parts, 
restoring to the British Isles their pristine glories in 
science. 

When these effects upon society have operated, then 
possibly may we be able to compass, and not one in* 
stant before, that highest and most difficult part of 
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human accomplishment, the creation of a form of 
civil government, giving^ equal protection and secu- 
rity to all classes of the people ; freely tolerating in 
spirit as well as in act every diversity of opinion, those 
seemingly arbitrary, and those seemingly liberal ; and 
containing vt^ithin itself a code of laws adequate to the 
conservation of justice, order, private and public 
rights, security of property, and protection against op* 
pression in all its forms, against the stones of a mob, 
the shafts of concealed slanderers or assassins, as well 
as the sabres of soldiers. Mankind is not by any 
means sufficiently advanced for the attainment of this 
high species of government. Many experiments must 
yet^be made, and many blunders be committed, in 
an intermediate state of probation, which we deno* 
minated the second stage of political knowledge. 
Patience, as we then observed, alone is required; 
for sooner or later, unless some portentous calamity 
afflict the human race, the means of attaining this 
end, if not discovered in perfection, will be at least 
immeasurably improved. 

In the mean time, may we venture to bestow one 
general counsel to all nations, respecting the surest 
mode of quickening the discovery itself, and of eli- 
citing its full advantages. Let the relations of the 
social system be fostered in their utmost purity, let 
the domestic government of families be conducted 
in the wisest, most regular, and beneficent manner. 
This subsidiary discipline and control is indispensable 
to the perfect developement of what should be merely 
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a wider circle of the same great principle — mutual 
restraint and forbearance, in order that a greater de- 
gree of common liberty or benefit may be enjoyed by 
all. Let the relations between husband and wife^ 
parent and child, master and servant, guardian and 
ward, be maintained in conformity with principles of 
pure morality, with a spirit of reciprocal obligation, 
and all that nice dependance of the various parts upon 
each other, which constitutes the perfection of the 
social system. Man must learn to obey, before he is 
suited to command ; and we may rest assured, that 
civil liberty itself will always be best understood, best 
practised, and enjoyed with superior zest, by those 
who have early learnt to bridle their passions, and to 
obey with instinctive promptitude the duties of do- 
mestic life. When men, in their early years, have 
passed through a period of moral discipline, they are 
aware of its advantages in mature manhood; and 
knowing from superior reflection the consequences of 
violence of any kind, they are disposed to check it in 
others. In a village of Scotland, for example, uncon- 
taminated by pernicious example, the inhabitants long 
accustomed to order, definite duties, and reciprocal ob- 
ligations, would probably continue in their accustomed 
course, enjoying as much real liberty as ev^ yet has 
been the lot of mankind, though an entire revolution 
should happen in London, the executive government be 
at an end, and no existing authority responsible for the 
immediate actions of subordinate agents. The natural 
dependence of all parts of the social machine would 
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preserve their order : children would continue do- 
cile, servants obedient, and in the emergency an in* 
stinctive feeling would display itself amongst all the 
inhabitants, without a magistrate, a constable, still less 
a soldier or rude instrument of force^ to consult the 
wisest heads in the vicinage as to the definite line of 
action. In a similar village in France, were the 
executive authority to cease, all would be anarchy 
and tumult; the women would be writing political 
letters, the children unruly, and anticipating the ex- 
citement of some bloody scene with unnatural joy, 
and every servant would consider himself quite as 
competent to decide in respect to proper proceedings 
as his master ; indeed many would consider their ta- 
lents quite adequate to direct the helm of state in the 
surrounding storm. In this case, amid the deafening 
sounds of political rights, force, stroi^ physical force, 
would be required to keep the people in reasonable 
subjection ; the materials for gratuitous obedience are 
unknown; and, indeed, a magistrate or. civil func- 
tionary of any kind, attempting to control disorder, 
would be openly ridiculed. No ! when once the moral 
spirit is destroyed, high civilization only heightens 
the public deformity, and amongst such a people 
liberty and the bayonet go hand in hand together. 
Under this contrast is it difficult to speculate on final 
consequences? Order and genuine freedom may 
exist in the one country for ages, eveiy generation, 
in truth, giving fresh roots to the emblematic tree, 
and enabling it to bear its blossoms with undiminished 
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vigour and beauty. The other will inevitably be- 
hold her boasted hopes end under the dominion of 
one man, who issues his mandates with an obdurate 
heart, and executes them with an iron hand. The 
whole of the moderate, the comparatively feeble, and 
also those possessed of property, acquiesce in this 
single rule, as preferable to the domination of many. 
Such most probably will be the fate of France, from 
the defects in the foundation stone of freedom, from 
the want of a virtuous social system. A second Ro- 
man Empire, it is to be feared, will ere long appear, 
devoid of the external powar, but possessing all the 
internal corruption. Prophecies are^ no doubt, dan- 
gerous, but unless the social system, even of America, 
be altered, and strict discipline prevail in important 
relations of life, now lax in the extrenfe, she will find 
a woeful difference in her vaunted liberty, when her 
territory is fully peopled, and comprehensive laws 
are required to restrain the acts of those unpossessed 
of property. The wealthy, for the security of order, 
will then be ready to strengthen, indeed to frame, a 
new executive, to preserve their possessions from 
violent aggression. 

While such are the prospects abroad, England may 
yet retrieve her falling fortunes, and emerge from 
the dangers by which she is surrounded, by the 
comparative excellence of her social system, though 
susceptible of much higher improvement. The exist- 
ing period, few will dispute, is pregnant with alarm, 
but still every danger may be surmounted, if the 
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virtuous permit not passive indifference to public 
mattens to influence their conduct, but stand boldly 
forward, notwithstanding trouble, abuse, or obloquy, 
and thus stamp the impress of the nation's genuine 
character upon public proceedings. At present, when 
that much abused term the people is heard in poli- 
tical discussion, it frequently is to be interpreted as 
excluding the moderate, the industrious, and the vir- 
tuous amongst the artisans, as well as those pos- 
sessed of property. Let agitators of every kind be 
undeceived, and let a|l conspicuous for moral worth 
shake off their lethargy, in order that reason and vir- 
tue in public proceedings may resume their ascend- 
ency. Passive neutrality at the present time is pecu- 
liarly censurable. Every real patriot should enter 
the political arena^ to strengthen the enlightened legis- 
lator in enacting important measures, which sometimes 
are of most difficult accomplishment, unless there be 
strong encouragement from without to sway the popu- 
lar opinion. The British people may rest assured 
that, for many years to come, it will be wise to con- 
fine their attention to practical legislation affecting 
the business of life, not only as the most immediately 
desirable, but as the surest and speediest mode of 
effecting a settlement of many abstract questions of 
political rights, which seem now in fashion. They 
do deceive, very greatly deceive themselves, if they 
ims^ine that their present constitution is even a near 
approach to a perfect form of government, compared 
to what will be hereafter discovered. But, rudely 
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constructed as it is, it will perform all requisite func- 
tions for one or two generations. If prosperity again 
appear, ere that time elapses, there will be great 
change, and probably efforts will be made to procure, 
in public assemblies, the representation of mind — a 
very different question from the representation of 
either pn>perty or numbers. 



THE END. 
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